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Western  Reserve  University. 


STA' 


Western  Reserve  University  embraces  six  departments. 

1.  Adelbert  College — formerly  the  Western  Reserve  College 
at  Hudson — founded  in  1826,  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1882. 

2.  The  Q>lles:e  for  Women — announced  in  the  Spring  of 
1888,  and  opened  in  September  of  the  same  year;  in  1892 
provided  with  buildings  adapted  to  its  work. 

3.  The  Department  of  Graduate  Instruction — established 
in  1892  by  the  Faculty  of  Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for 
Women,  designed  to  ofiFer  to  college  graduates  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 

4.  The  Medical  G>IIesfe — formerly  known  as  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College — founded  in  1844,  and  offering  a  course  of 
four  years. 

5.  The  Franklin  T\  Backus  Law  School — opened  in  1892^ 
designed '  through  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years  to 
give  an  adequate  training  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 

6.  The  Dental  Department — opened  in  1892,  designed  to 
teach  the  art  of  dentistry  as  a  department  of  medicine. 

Popular  and  educational  lectures  are  included  in  the  plans  of 
the  University. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  President, 


TRUSTEES. 


CHARLES  P.  THWING,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Ci,Evhi.and. 

HIRAM  C.  HAYDN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-President,  Clbvbland. 

WILUAM  H.  UPSON,  A.  B.,  Akron. 

EBBNEZKR  BUSHNELL,  D.  D..  Cmvbiand. 

TRUMAN  P.  HANDY,  A.  M.,  Ci,Kvbi^ni3.     {Died  Mar,  25, 1898,) 

TIMOTHY  D.  CROCKER,  LL.  B.,  Ci^vei^and. 

JOHN  HAY,  Lly.  D.,  London,  Engi^nd. 
.  SAMUEL  E.  WILLIAMSON,  LL.  D.,  Ci.bvei.and. 

LIBERTY  E.  HOLDEN,  A.  M.,  Ci^bvbi^nd. 

EDWIN  R.  PERKINS,  A.  B.,  Ci^BVBLand. 

SAMUEL  MATHER,  Ci^bvei^nd. 
*H.  KIRKE  CUSHING,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ci:,evbi.and. 
*J.  HOMER  WADE,  Ci,bvbi.and. 
t WILLIAM  H.  BALDWIN,  A.  B.,  Youngstown. 
tJOEL  M.  SEYMOUR,  A.  B.,  Norwai.k. 

WASHINGTON  S.  TYLER,  Ci^Evei^nd. 
♦JOHN  H.  McBRIDE,  Ci^Evbi^nd. 
tEDWARD  P.  WILLIAMS,  A.  B.,  Ci^evbi^nd. 
tHENRY  M.  LADD,  D.  D.,  Ci.Evem.nd. 
tCHARLES  M.  RUSSELL,  A.  B.,  Massii,i.on. 
♦RICHARD  C.  PARSONJS,  Ci^Evbland. 
♦HARRY  A.  GARFIELD,  A.  B.,  Cl.EVEi.AND. 
♦CHARLES  L.  PACK,  Ci.EVELAND. 
tMOSES  G.  WATTERSON,  A.  M.,  Ci.EVBI.and. 
♦JARVIS  M.  ADAMS,  A.  B.,  Cl.EVBi.AND. 

HERBERT  A.  HITCHCOCK,  A.  B.,  Hudson. 
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tHENRY  R.  HATCH,  Ci.Evei.and. 

WORCESTER  R.  WARNER,  Ci.Evei.and. 

LEWIS  H.  JONES,  M.  A.,  Ci.evbi.and. 


EBENEZER  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Office  Adelbert  C01.1.EGB,  Ci.evei.and. 

B.  F.  WHITMAN,  Esq.,  Auditor,  Ci:.evei.and. 

•Tnistees  of  the  University  only.    fTrustees  of  Adelbert  College  only. 
All  others  are  Trustees  of  both  corporations. 
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Charijbs  Frankun  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University^  55  Bellflower  A  v. 

Hiram  Coi<wns  Haydn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Vice-President  0/ the  University  and  Instructor  in  Bibical 
Literature  [on  the  Florence  Harkness  Foundation)^  1599  Euclid  Av. 

Jacob  Laisy,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Anatomy^  Syracuse,  Neb. 

Hon.  Stbvknson  Bxtrkb, 
Professor  of  Corporation  Law^  1 106  Euclid  Av. 

Hon.  Charlbs  Ewjott  Pknnhwei.1., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property^  1 154  Willson  Av. 

Lemuei*  Stoughton  Potwin,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  y  322  Rosedale  Av 

Hbnry  J.  Hbrrick,  a.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  State  Medicine  and  Hygiene^    680  Prospect  St. 

John  E.  Darby,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ^  850  Doan  St. 

Edward  Wii^ijams  Mori,ey,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Hurlbut  Prof essor  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  ^  7  The  Langtou. 

HuNTKR  H.  PowKi,!*,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Mkdicai,  Schooi«, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics^  467  Prospect  St. 

Peter  Henry  Kaiser,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence^  438  Kennard  St. 

Henry  Ci^y  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration 
of  Estates y  344  Harkness  Av. 
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Hbnry  L.  Ambi«hr',  M.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Dbntai« 
School, 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Hygiene^  176  Euclid  Av. 

Abraham  T.  Brewer,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Insurance  and  Corporations^ 

149  Kensington  Av. 

CHARItES  JOSIAH  SMITH,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics^  35  Adelbert  St. 

John  H.  Lowman,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine^  441  Prospect  St. 

Mary  Noyes  Colvin,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages^  Guilford  House. 

Alexander  Hadden,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Crimes^  1670  Lexington  A  v. 

Jambs  Lawrence,||A.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Public  and 
Private  Corporations^  709  Genesee  Av. 

Alfred  G.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  LL.  6., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notes,  125  Streator  Av. 

George  C.  Ashmun,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine ^  and 
Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Medical  College,  794  Republic  St. 

Prank  Perkins  Whitman,  A.  M., 
Perkins  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy^  79  Adelbert  St^ 

Dudley  P.  Allen,  a.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery ^  278  Prospect  St. 

Benjamin  L.  Millikin,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  278  Prospect  St. 

William  T.  Corlett,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  (I^ndon), 
Professor  of  Dertnatology^  Syphilology  and  Genito- 
urinary Diseases^  553  Euclid  Av. 
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George  Henry  Wilson,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Prosthesis  and  Metallurgy^  44  Euclid  A  v. 

Charles  Harris,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  German^  21  Cutler  St. 

Stephen  Francis  Weston,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science ^      102  Adelbert  St. 

Emma  Maud  Perkins,  A.  6., 

Professor  of  Latin  (on  the  Emily  A.  Woods  Foundation)^ 

121  Adelbert  St. 
Mattoon  Monroe  Curtis,  Ph.  D., 

Handy  Professor  of  Philosophy^  43  Adelbert  St. 

Harold  North  Eowler,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek  {on  the  Eliza  Clark  Foundation)^        19  Cutler  St. 

Frederick  Morris  Warren,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages^  6  Hayward  St. 

Hunter  Robb,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Gynecology^  1342  Euclid  A  v. 

Henry  S.  Upson,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Neurology ,  New  England  Bldg. 

Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology^  901  Prospect  St. 

Henry  Platt  Cushing,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Geology ^  260  Sibley  St. 

OuvER  Farrar  Emerson,  Ph.  D., 
Oviatt  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology^     50  Wilbur  PI. 

Arthur  Adelbert  Stearns,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Suretyship  and  Mortgage^  87  Oak  dale. 

G.  N.  STEWART,  M.  A.,D.  Sc.,  M.  D.  (Edin.),  D.  P.  H.  (Cantab.), 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology^  873  Prospect  St. 

Calvin  Suverill  Case,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Orthodontia^  Chicago,  111. 
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Hbnry  Eldridge  Bourne,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  History  and  Registrar  College 
for  Women  ^ 

Samuel  Ball  Platner,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Sanskrit, 

John  P.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine, 

Homer  Rosea  Johnson,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency,  Pleading 
and  Constitutional  Law, 


27  Cutler  St. 


7  Cutler  St. 


122  Euclid  Av. 


620  Prospect  St. 


Robert  Waller  Deering,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  and 


Dean  of  the  Graduate  Depa7'tment, 

Abraham  Lincoln  Fuller,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dean  of  Adelbert  College, 

Henry  Bardwell  Chapman,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency, 

Frank  Rufus  Herrick,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Torts, 

Will  Henry  Whitslar,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Dental  School, 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Ph.  D.,  (Berlin), 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 


38  Wilbur  PI. 


45  Wilbur  PI. 


E.  Cleveland. 


449  Russell  Av. 


29  Euclid  Av. 


1420  Euclid  A  v. 


Hon.  Conway  W.  Noble, 
Professor  of  Medical  furisprudence. 


735  Society  for  Savings  Bldg. 


Prank  E.  Bunts,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Prificiples  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery, 

Herbert  Austin  Aikins,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 


380  Pearl  St. 


25  Cutler  St. 
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Evan  Henry  Hopkins,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Torts  ^  Contracts  ^  and  Equity  Juris- 
diction^ and  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  84  Miles  Av. 


ROGBR  MlI^I^ER  LBB,  I/L.  6., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Admiralty, 
and  Common  Carriers, 

pRBDBRicK  Augustus  Henry,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  oj  the  Law  of  Personal  Property, 


115  Ingleside  Av. 


154  Kensington  St. 


Edwin  L.  Thurston,  Ph.  B., 
Prof essor  of  Patent  Law, 

Paui,  Howi,and,  a.  B.,  LL.  B., 
'  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Pleading  and  Practice, 
and  Partnership, 

Edward  F.  Gushing,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

Wii^UAM  T.   Howard.  Jr.,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology,  Pathological 
Anatomy  and  Bacteriology, 

Cari,  a.  Hamann,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy, 

Anna  Hei,ens  Pai^mi^d,  Ph.  B., 
Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Wii.i,iAM  H.  Humiston,  M.  p., 
Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology, 

Wii^UAM  Henry  Hui^mb;  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  English, 

Robert  MacDougam,,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

^Chari^bs  F.  Hoover,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  oJ  Physical  Diagnosis, 


Lake  Av.,  Lake  wood. 


II  Granger  St. 


969  Prospect  St. 


Medical  College. 


282  Prospect  St. 


2228  Euclid  Av. 


122  Euclid  Av. 


102  Adelbert  St. 


102  Adelbert  St. 


282  Prospect  St. 
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John  Wiluam  Van  Doorn,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Medicine^ 

John  Franki,in  Stbphan,  D.  D.  S., 
Prof essor  of  Operative  Technics ^ 

Edward  Christophbr  Wii^uams,  6.  L., 
Librarian  of  University^ 

Charlbs  p.  Fagnani,  D.  D., 
Lecturer  on  the  Bible  {on  the  Florence  Harkness 
Foundation)^ 

Hon.  Edwin  T.  Hamii,ton, 
Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Res  Ad  judicata 
and  Collateral  AttcLcky 

Ai^BBRT  Barnbs  Cristv,  A.  M..  B.  D., 
Instructor  in  Elocution, 

Harry  Augustus  Garfield, 
I^ecturer  on  Dental  fur  isprudence, 

TblKYHL  ^tJShXt  McGowAN,  A.  B., 
Lecturer  on  Insurance  Law, 

John  M.  IngbrSOIX,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
lecturer  on  Otology ,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology^ 

t 

Eugbnb  David  Holmes,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  English, 

Jessie  Boggs,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Hygiene, 

fDAViD  Rawson  Jennings,  M^  D.,  D.  D.  S  , 
Instructor  in  Special  Operative  Dentistry ^ 

Alma  Blount,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  English, 

Vernon  Judson  Emery,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Latin, 

towt. 


455  The  Arcade. 


29  Euclid  Av. 


61  Grant  St. 


New  York  City. 


262  Bolton  Av. 


45  Anndale  St. 


Garfield  Building. 


841  Case  Av. 


50  Euclid  Av. 


102  Adelbert  St. 


1275  Euclid  Av. 


412  The  Arcade. 


Guilford  House. 


29  Bell  Av. 
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Wii^WAM  R.  Lincoln,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Otology^  Rhinology  and  Laryngology^      333  Prospect  St. 

Edwin  Vernon  Morgan,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  History  (on  the  Haydn  Foundation),     14  Adelbert  Hall. 


WlI^WAM  H.  Nevison,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging^ 

John  Ralph  Owens,  D.  D.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics^ 

Weston  A.  Valleau  Price,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  E., 
Lecturer  on  Electro-therapeutics^ 

Harry  Wilmot  Woodward,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Physics, 

John  Dickbrman,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

HlPPOLYTE  Gruenkr,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

Edward  Stockton  Meyer.  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  German, 

Arthur  Hull  Mabley,  a.  M., 
Instructor  in  Latin, 

Ernest  Albert  Feazel, 
Lecturer  on  Legal  Literature  and  Presiding 
Officer  of  Moot  Courts, 

Ella  Jane  Morse, 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics, 


Frank  S.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics, 

William  E.  Bruner,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology, 


278  Prospect  St. 


New  England  Building. 


2238  Euclid  Av. 


102  Adelbert  St. 


852  Doan  St. 


6  Adelbert  Hall. 


S44  Logan  Av. 


45  Oakdale  Av. 


177  Murray  Hill  Av. 


Guilford  House. 


335  Prospect  St. 


New  England  Bldg. 
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Oscar  T.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology ^ 

WaWer  R.  Lincoi^n,  a.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology^ 

Norman  O.  Pauun.  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine^ 

Harou)  T.  Clapp,  a.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology ^ 

Harrison  G.  Wagnkr,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Physical  Diagnosis^ 

D.  K.  White,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery^ 

J.  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.. 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery^ 

C.  C.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology  ^ 


874  Scranton  Av. 


1342  Euclid  Av. 


1232  Euclid  Av. 


122  Euclid  Av. 


10  Granger  St. 


275  Prospect  St. 


665  Hough  Av. 


436  Jennings  Av, 


Ai.i,EN  DtJDi.BY  Severance,  M.  A.,  B.  D., 
Assistant  in  History^ 


605  Woodland  Av. 


Emerson  Opdycke  Stevens,  A.  M., 
Assistant  in  English^ 

Louis  Prentiss  Bethbi,,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Herbert  Teti,ow,  B.  L., 
Assistant  in  Biology , 

Cari^b.  James,  B.  S., 
Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory, 

Wii,UAM  Jackson  Truesdai^e,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Economics. 


Cor.  Dover  and  Delmar  Avs. 


Kent,  O, 


12  Adelbert  Hali^ 


54  Bigelow  St. 


257  Kennard  St^ 
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Sarah  Ai^vira  Adams,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  English  ^  Cor.  Euclid  and  Way  more  Avs.,  E.  C. 


Nina  May  Roberts,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  English ^ 

Chari^bs  Gregory  Lang,  M.  D., 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium  y 

TORAI«D  SOLI^MANN,  M.  D.» 

Demonstrator  0/ Physiology  and  Histology  ^ 

Daniki.  W.  Gans, 
Demonstrator  0/ Pathology  and  Bacteriology ^ 

Thad.  D.  McParm.nd,  Ph.  G., 
Demonstrator  in  Chemistry y 

CH ARISES  Bmry  Hurd,  D.  D.  S., 
Demonstrator  in  Dentistry ^ 

WiujAM  George  Ebbrsoi^e,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Demonstrator  in  Dentistry ^ 

Ei«izABETH  Currier  Annin, 
HousemistresSy 

Caroune  Ei,mina  Waters,  Ph.  B. 
Assistant  Librarian, 

Frances  L.  Trowbridge, 
Librarian  0/  Law  School ^ 

Andrew  Fw>wer, 
Curator  and  Prosector ^ 

Fred  Fayette  Chapman, 
Curator  of  Dental  Museum ^ 


30  Sayles  St. 


35  Huntington  St. 


Medical  College 


Medical  College. 


129  E.  Prospect  St. 


143  Euclid  Av. 


176  Euclid  Av. 


Guilford  House. 


822  Doan  St. 


84  Miles  Av. 


Medical  College. 


262  Prospect  St. 


Ci«AY  Hbrrick,  a.  M., 
Joint  Principal  of  Academy  and  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  and  History , 


Hudson. 
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Charlbs  Thomas  Hickok,  Ph.  D.. 
Joint  Principal  of  Academy  and  Instructor  in 
History  and  Latin  ^ 

Hari^an  Nims  Wood,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Academy^ 

HoMKR  Oscar  Si,uss,  A.  B., 
Ifistructor  in  Academy ^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Woostkr  Mills,  A.  M.. 
Preceptress  and  Instructor  in  the  Academy^ 

Georgia  £.  Bristol, 

Instructor  in  the  Academy, 

Margaret  Manley, 
Instructor  in  the  Academy, 

Mrs.  Mary  Bliss, 
Matron  in  the  Academy, 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Hudson. 


Adelbert  College. 


CALENDAR. 


1897. 

21-22  Sept. 

Tuesday- Wednesday 

23  Sept. 

Thursday 

25  Nov. 

Thursday 

23  Dec. 

Thursday 

1898. 

3  Jan. 

Monday 

27  Jan. 

Thursday 

28  Jan. 

Friday 

5  Feb. 

Saturday 

7  Feb. 

Monday 

7-13  April 

Thursday-Wednesday 

10  June 

Friday 

19  June 

Sunday 

21  June 

Tuesday 

21  June 

Tuesday 

22  June 

Wednesday 

23-24  June    . 

Thursday-Friday 

Bxaminations  for  Admission. 
First  Term  begins. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Winter  Recess  begins. 

Winter  Recess  ends. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Examinations  begin. 

First  Term  ends. 

Second  Term  begins. 

Baster  Recess. 

General  Examinations  begin. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Meeting  of  Alumni. 

Prize  Oratorical  Contest. 

COMMENCSMKNT. 

Examinations  for  Admission. 


SUMMER  VACATION  OF  THIRTEEN  WEEKS. 


20-21  Sept. 

Tuesday- Wednesday 

Examinations  for  Admission 

20  Sept. 

Tuesday 

First  Term  begins. 

24  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

22  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  begins. 

HISTORICAL 


)N  1 80 1  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  petitioned 
by  residents  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  to  grant  a 
charter  for  a  college  to  be  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
Reserve.  The  petition  was  denied.  In  1803  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
incorporated  the  Erie  Literary  Society,  which  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  proprietors  of  land  within  the  county  of  Trum- 
bull (then  comprising  the  entire  Reserve),  desirous  to  appro- 
priate a  part  thereof  to  found  a  seminary  of  learning  within 
that  County.  Under  this  charter  an  Academy  was  established 
at  Burton  in  1805,  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  Northern 
Ohio.  This  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1810-1819, 
continued  to  operate  until  1834.  In  18 17  the  Presbytery  of 
Grand  River,  which  embraced  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  ministers  and  churches  of  the  Reserve,  formed 
itself  into  a  society  **for  the  education  of  indigent,  pious  j^oung 
men  for  the  ministry,  within  the  limits  of  the  Presbytery." 
The  students  aided  by  this  society  studied  privately  with 
clergymen  until  the  opening  of  the  Academy  at  Burton,  when 
they  pursued  their  studies  at  that  school.  In  18 18  the  Presby- 
tery  of  Portage  formed  a  similar  society.  In  1822  the  two 
Presbyteries  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  together  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  *  'ways  and  means  for  establishing  on  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve  a  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution. '  *  The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Presbyteries,  provided  for  the  establishment,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  a  Theological  Institution  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  at  Burton.     The  Trustees  of 
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the  Erie  Literary  Society  accepted  the  conditions.  A  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Education  Fund  was  then  appointed  by  the 
Presbyteries. 

The  connection  between  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Erie  Literary  Society  lasted  until  June,  1824. 
During  the  year  1823  the  managers  became  convinced  that 
such  an  institution  as  they  desired  could  not  be  built  up  at 
Burton,  and  consequently  they  requested  the  Trustees  of  the 
Erie  Literary  Society  to  move  their  establishment  to  a  more 
eligible  situation.  As  the  society  held  property  on  condition 
that  the  school  should  be  in  Burton,  they  declined  this  propo- 
sition. In  June,  1824,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  with  special  commissioners  of  the  Presbyteries,  it 
was  decided  to  discontinue  the  connection  with  the  Erie  Literary 
Society  and  to  found  a  separate  Institution.  In  January  a 
special  Board  of  Commissioners,  representing  the  Presbyteries, 
to  which  the  Presbytery  of  Huron  was  now  added,  selected 
Hudson  as  the  site  of  the  College.  The  Board  of  Managers, 
with  four  additional  members,  representing  the  Huron  Presby- 
tery, now  became  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  held  their  first 
meeting  in  Hudson,  February  15,  1825.  They  drafted  a 
charter  and  drew  up  plans  for  the  grounds.  The  charter  was 
granted  February  7,  1826,  and  on  April  26th  the  corner-stone 
of  the  first  building  was  laid.  The  first  students  were  received 
in  December,  1826,  and  were  instructed  at  Tallmadge  by  Mr, 
Coe,  the  principal  of  the  Academy  at  that  place,  who  was 
appointed  tutor  pro  tempore.  In  1827  the  new  building  at 
Hudson  was  occupied  and  the  preparatory  department  estab- 
lished. A  Theological  Department  was  opened  in  1830  and 
maintained  until  1852.* 

*This  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  College  is  derived  from  *'A  .History  of 
Western  Reserve  CoUeffe,  1826-1876,  by  Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  D.  D.,  President. 
Cleveland,  1876." 
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In  1878  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  college  from 
Hudson  to  Cleveland  was  raised,  and  a  committee  of  the  Trus- 
tees was  appointed  to  take  it  under  consideration. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  year  1876  the  college 
had  received  in  gifts  some  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  had  been 
given  for  current  expenses.  The  remainder  constituted  its 
endowment  in  1876,  and  included  the  funds  used  in  establish- 
ing the  Handy,  Hurlbut,  Oviatt  and  Perkins  Professorships. 

In  March,  1880,  through  one  of  the  Board  of  trustees,  Mr. 
Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  proposed  to  give  the  College  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  provided  it  would  remove  to  Cleve- 
land, occupy  some  suitable  site  to  be  donated  by  the  citizens 
of  Cleveland,  and  change  its  name  to  **Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University."  The  new  name  was  to  be  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Stone's  only  son,  Adelbert  Stone,  who  was 
drowned  while  a  student  at  Yale.  Mr.  Stone  proposed  further, 
that,  of  the  sum  of  money  ofiFered'by  him,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  should  be  expended  in  buildings,  and  the 
remainder  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  College. 

On  September  20th  of  the  same  year  the  Trustees  voted  to 
accept  the  proposition  and  to  remove  the  College  when  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  March  19,  1881,  the  trustees  voted 
that  the  conditions  had  been  complied  with  and  that  the 
removal  should  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  the  College  was  removed  to 
Cleveland  in  September,  1882.  Two  buildings  were  erected, 
one  containing  rooms  for  the  work  of  instruction,  with  chapel, 
library  and  museum;  the  other  containing  apartments  for  sixty 
students.  In  1883  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  added  to  the  funds  of  the  College  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Stone. 

In  1888  a  Gymnasium  was  built  and  equipped. 
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The  same  year  a  gift  of  $50,000  was  received  to  found  the 
Haydn  Professorship. 

In  1894,  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  Physical  Laboratory  was 
built  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mather. 

In  1895  the  Hatch  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Hatch, 
was  erected  and  furnished. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  Eldred  Hall,  a  building  for  the  use 
of  the  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  erected* 
mainly  through  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Eldred. 

By  the  will  of  Daniel  Fayer^eather  of  New  York  City,  the 
College  has  received  an  additional  endowment  of  $150,000. 

The  buildings  are  located  on  a  campus  of  twenty-two  acres. 
This  campus  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  park  system  of  Cleve- 
land of  some  eleven  hundred  acres.  The  College  has  thus  the 
advantage  of  both  a  rural  and  an  urban  location. 

Western  Reserve  Academy  occupies  the  buildings  and 
grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the  College  at  Hudson. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


Arranged  with  the  exception  of  the  President^  in  the  order  of  college  graduation. 


Chari^ks  Franewn  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  55  Bellflower  Ay. 

A.  B^ Harvard  Coll.,  1876;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1876-r79;  D.  D.,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  1888;  hh.  D.,  Illinois  Coll.  and  Marietta  Coll.,  1804;  Presi- 
dent Adelbert  Coll.  and  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  1880— 

tinuuBh  Stoughton  Potwin,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 

(Absent  for  the  year.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1854;  Tutor  In  Yale,  1858-60;  D.  D.,  Yale,  1888;  Professor  of  I^atin, 
Western  Reserve  Coll.  and  Adelbert  Coll..  1871-92;  Professor  of  J^glish,  1882— 

Edward  Wiixiams  Mori^ky,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  7  The  Langton. 

Hurlbut  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1800;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Western  Reserve  Coll.  and  Adel- 
bert Coll.,  1889— 

Chari^bs  Josiah  Smith,  A.  M.,  35  Adelbert  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

A.  B.,  Western  Reserve  Coll.,  1870;  A.  M.,  1878;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Perkins  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Western  Reserve 
Coll.,  1870^;  Professor  of  MathemaUcs.  Adelbert  Coll..  188^ 

Frank  Perkins  Whitman,  A.  M.,  79  Adelbert  St. 

Perkins  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 

A.  B.,  Brown  Univ.,  1874;  A.  M.,  1877;  Brown  Univ.,  1879;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
1879-80;  Professor  of  Physics,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.,  1880-85;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1885— 

Albert  Barnes  Cristy,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  45  Anndale  St. 

Instructor  in  Elocution, 

A.  B.,  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1875;  A.  M.,  1887;  B.  D.  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1879;  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1895— 

Charles  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  21  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  German, 

A.  B.,  Indiana  Univ.,  1879;  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Leipdg.  1883:  Instructor  in  German, 
Academic  Department  of  Vincennes  Univ.,  18^-86:  Professor  of  French  and 
German,  Southern  IlUnois  State  Normal  SchooL  1886-88;  Professor  of  German, 
Oberlin  Coll.,  1888-96;  Professor  of  German,  Adelbert  Coll..  1893— 
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Stephen  Francis  Weston,  A.  M.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

A.  B..  Antioch  Coll.,  1879:  A.  M.,  1885;  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1885-87;  School  of  Political 
Science,  Columbia  Coll.,  1890-82;  Assistant  in  Economics,  Columbia  Coll.,  1892-91; 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1894— 

Mattoon  Monroe  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  43  Adelbert  St. 

'  Handy  Professor  of  Philosophy, 

A.  B.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  1880;  B.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1888:  A.  M.,  Hamil- 
ton Coll.,  1883;  Pastor  at  Hastings-on-Hudson  and  at  Cleveland,  1888-88;  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  1888-01;  Ph.  D.,  1^;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1891— 

Frederick  Morris  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty^ 

Professor  of  Rotnance  Languages,         ^  Hayward  St. 

A.  B.,  Amherst  Coll.,4880;  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Western  Reserve  Coll. 
and  Adelbert  Coll.,  1881-83;  Sorbonne,  1884-86;  Instructor  and  Associate  in 
Modem  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1886-91;  Ph.  D^  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
1887;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Adelbert  Coll.,  189l— 

Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  7  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Collection, 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1888;  D.  Sc.,  Western 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1897;  Instructor  in  Biology,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1888-91; 
Professor  of  Biology,  1891 — 

Henry  Platt  Cushing,  M.  S.,  260  Sibley  St. 

Professor  of  Geology, 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1882;  Cornell  Univ.,  1882-83;  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Coll., 
1883-84;  Cornell  Univ.,  1884-85;  M.  S.,  1885;  Instructor  in  Geology,  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn.,  1885-91;  Univ.  of  Munich, 
1891-92;  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Chemistry,  Adelbeit  ColL,  1892-93;  Associate 
Professor  of  Geology,  1893-90;  Professor  of  Geology,  1895— 

Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  Ph.  D.,  50  Wilbtir  PI. 

Oviatt  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology, 

A.  6.,  Iowa  Coll..  1882;  A.  M.,  1885;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grinnell,  la.,  1882-84; 
Muscatine.  la.,  1884-86:  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Iowa  Coll.,  1884-^*  Goldwin 
Smith  Fellow  in  English,  Cornell  Univ.,  1888-89;  Instructor  in  English.  Cornell 
Univ.,  1889-91;  Ph.  D.,  1891;  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Phil- 
ology, 1892-96;  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology,  Adelbert  ColL,  1896— 

BuGENE  David  Holmes,  A.  M.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Instructor  in  English, 

A.  B.,  Illinois  Coll.,  1888:  A.  M.,  1886;  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Histoiy,  Minneap- 
olis Academy,  1887-93;  Master  in  English,  Belmont  School^ Belmont,  Cal.,  1898-94; 
Principal  and  Instructor  in  English,  High  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1894-95; 
University  of  Chicago,  1894r^;  Assistant  in  English,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1896-97; 
Instructor  in  English,  1897— 
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Samuki*  Bai,!,  Pi^tnkr,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Sanskrit. 

(Absent  for  the  year.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1888;  Ph.  D.,  1885;  Instructor  in  I,atin  and  French,  Adelbert  Coll., 
1885-80;  Absent  on  leave,  1889-^;  Assistant  Professor  of  I<atin,  Adelbert  Coll., 
1890-82;  Professor  of  Latin.  1882— 

Abraham  Lincoln  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  ^  45  Wilbur  PI. 

Professor  of  Greek, 

A.  B..  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1885;  A.  M.,  1888;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1885-87;  Univ.  of  Erlangen, 
1887-88;  Ph.  D.,  1888;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  French,  Adelt>ert  Coll.,  1889-80: 
Professor  of  Greek,  College  for  Women,  1890-83;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelbert 
Coll.,  1898- 

Vernon  Judson  Emery,  A.  M.,  8  a.  h. 

Instructor  in  Latin, 

A.  B.,  Ohio  state  Univ.,  1887;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  1888-91:  A.  M., 
Univ.  of  Nebraska.  1890;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1881-82;  Assistant  in  Latin,  Ohio  State 
Univ.,  1892-98;  Assistent  in  Latin,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1896-84;  Instructor  in  Latin, 
Adelbert  Coll.,  1894— 

3DWIN  Vernon  Morgan,  A.  M.,  14  a.  h. 

Instructor  in  History  {on  the  Haydn  Foundation), 

A.  B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1880;  A.  M.,  1891;  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Oxford,  1891412; 
Assistant  in  History  and  Proctor,  Harvard  Coll.,  1882-84;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1894-05; 
Instructor  in  History,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1895— 

Robert  MacDougall,  Ph.  D.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

A.  B..  McGill  Univ.,  1880;  Harvard  Univ.,  1882-85;  A.  M.,  1898;  Morgan  Fellow,  1894; 
Ph.  D..  1885;  Walker  Fellow,  1885^;  Univ.  of  Berlin  and  Sorbonne,  188&-86; 
Instructor  in  Phil<»ophy,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1896-97;  Associate  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy, Adell)ert  ColL,  1887— 

Harry  Wilmot  Woodward,  A.  M.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Instructor  in  Physics, 

A.  B.,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1890;  A.  M.,  1896:  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  1894-86; 
Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1894-97;  Instructor  in  Physics, 
1887— 

John  Dickbrman,  A.  B.,  852  Doan  St. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics, 

A.  B.,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1891;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Western  Reserve  Academy, 
1891-84;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-86;  Chamberlin  Observatory,  Denver 
University,  1896-86:  University  of  Chicago,  1886-87;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Adelbert  ColL,  18^- 
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HiPPOLYTK  GRUENBR,  PH.  D.,  6  A.  H. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry, 

A.  B,.  Yale  Coll..  1881;  Ph.  D.,  Ifl83:  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  U06-M;  Univ.  of  Munich,  180i-86:  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Adel- 
l)ert  Coll.,  1896— 

Edward  Meyer,  Ph.  D.,  844  Logan  At. 

Instructor  in  German, 

.      B.  L.,Adelbert  Coll.,  1806;  Univ.  of  Leipzig.  1886-94;  Univ.  of  Heidelberir,  1894-96; 
Ph.  D.,  1886;  Instructor  in  German,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1896— 

Arthur  Hull  Mabley,  A.  M.,  45  Oakdale  Av. 

Instructor  in  Latin, 

A.  B..  Adelbert  Coll.,  1894;  Graduate  School,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  1894-4)5;  A.  M., 
1886;  Harvard  Univ.,  1895-96;  A.  M.,  1896;  Instructor  in  Latin,  High  School* 
Akron,  1887;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1887— 


Edward  Christopher  Williams,  B.  L.,  (Adelbert),  61  Grant  St. 

Librarian, 

Caroline  Elmina  Waters,  Ph.  B.,  (W.  R.  U.)f  822  Doan  St. 

Assistant  in  Library, 

Emerson  Opdycke  Stevens,  A.  M.,  (Adelbert), 
Assistant  tn, English,  Cor.  Dover  and  Delmar  Avs. 

Herbert  Tetw>w,  M.  L.,  (Dartmouth),  12  a.  h. 

Assistant  in  Biology, 

CarlB.  James,  B.  S.,  (Baldwin  University),  54  Bigelow  St. 

Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory, 

Ch arises  Gregory  Lang,  M.  D.,  (W.  R.  U.).  35  Huntington  St, 

Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 

Wilwam  Jackson  Truesdale,  A.  B.  (O.  W.  U.),     257  Kennard  St. 
Assistant  in  Economics, 
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Additional  instruction  in  their  otvn  departments  is  given  by  the 
following  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for  Women: 

Harold  North  Fowler,  Ph.  D..  19  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  CoUm  1880;  Classical  Master  in  Marston's  University  School,  Balti- 
more, 1880-82;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1880-81;  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens,  1882-88;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1888-84;  Univ.  of  Bonn,  1884-85;  Ph.  D., 
1885;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Archseology,  Harvard  Coll.,  1885-88;  Instruc- 
tor in  Latin,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  1888-00:  Professor  of  Latin,  Phillips  Exeter 
Acad.,  1880-^;  Professor  of  Greek,  Univ.  of  Texas,  1882-88;  Professor  of  Greek, 
College  for  Women,  1888— 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  27  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  History, 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1888:  Principal  High  School,  Thomaston,  Ct.,  1883-84;  B.  D.,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  1887;  Hooker  Fellow,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1897-88;  Teacher  of 
History  and  Psychology,  Norwich  (Ct.)  Free  Acad.,  1888-82;  Professor  of  History 
and  Instructor  m  Philosophy,  College  for  Women,  1882-93;  Professor  of  History, 
1888— 

Robert  Waller  Deering,  Ph.  D.,  80  Cornell  St. 

Professor  of  Gennanic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Centre  Coll.,  1879-80;  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1880-85;  A.  M.,  1885;  Instructor  in  German, 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1885-86;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1886-88;  Ph.  D.,  1888;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1W8-02;  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  College  for  Women,  1882— 

» 

William  Henry  Hulme,  Ph.  D.,  95  Cornell  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 

A.  B.,  Vanderbilt  Univ..  1880:  Assistant  in  Greek,  1889-80;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1881-82; 
Univ.  of  Jena,  1882-88;  Univ.  of  Freiburg,  1893-84;  Ph.  D.,  1884;  Instructor  in 
German,  College  for  Women,  1884-86;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  1886— 
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VBITING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ALUMNL 


Hbrbbrt  w.  Bill,  1869. 

Gborgb  C.  Ford,  1884. 

Hbnry  C.  Bbardslbb,  1889. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 


i.    committbb  on  admission  : 
Professors  Fuli*er*,  Harris,  Smith. 

u.    executive  committee  : 

{Having  oversight  qf  the  classroom  work  and  academic  status  of  the  students:) 

Professors  Fuu^er*,  Harris,  Smith. 
III.    committee  on  program  of  recitations  and  i^ectures: 

PROFBSSORS  CUSHING*,  WaRREN,  WHITMAN. 

iv.    committee  on  cataix)gu£  : 
Professors  Emery,  Fuz«i«er,  Smith,  Warren*. 

v.    committee  on  athi^etics  and  gymnasium  : 
Professors  Cushing*,  Herrick,  Whitman. 

VI.    committee  on  curicui^um  : 
Professors  Fui,i,er*,  Smith,  Whitman. 

vii.    ubrary  committee  : 
Professors  Bourne,  Curtis,  Pi^tner,  Warren,  Whitman*, 


*Chairman. 
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ADBLBERT  COLLEGE. 


[1897-98 


STUDENTS. 


SENIOR  CI.ASS. 


Henry  Raymond  Brush,    CI. 
Allen  Harmon  Carpenter,    CI. 
Arthur  Lee  Clermont,    L.  S. 
Addison  Bertram  Clifford,    CI. 
George  Chapman  Dissette,    CI. 
Henry  Edgerton  Freeman,    L.  S. 
William  Edward  Gunn,    L.  S. 
Harry  Albert  Haring,    CI. 
Chester  Morgan  Harris,     CI. 
Arthur  Dayton  Hughes,    Cl. 
Harvey  William  Hurlebaus,    Cl. 
Forrest  Everett  Hyde.    Cl. 
William  Raphael  Kellogg,    Cl. 
John  Kramer,     M.  L. 
Hubert  Alonzo  Lane,    Cl. 
Milford  Foster  Lewis,    Cl. 
Alfred  Irving  Ludlow,     Cl. 
Roland  Thomas  Meacham,    Cl. 
Richard  Edmund  Metzger,    M.  L. 
Frank  Meyer,     Cl. 
Maynard  Hale  Murch,  Jr.,     L-  S. 
Joseph  Ray  Peck,    L.  S. 
Paul  Russell  Pope,     Cl. 
Homer  Day  Rankin,    L.  S. 
George  Miller  Sampson,    Cl. 
George  Wheeler  Shaw,    Cl. 
Bret  Harte  Taylor,    Cl. 
Edwin  Cooper  Vance,    Cl. 
Charles  Jesse  Wehr,    Cl. 
John  Lynn  Yeagle,     Cl. 


Herkimer^  N,  Y, 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Wadsworth 

Glenville 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Cleveland 

Massillon 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

New  Lyme 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Carrollion^  Mo, 

Kenilworth 

Cleveland 

East  Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cleveland 

Green  Spring 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Green  Spring 

Clyde 


23  A.  H. 

227  Princeton  St. 

41  Walker  St. 
A  Y  House. 

B  <g)  n  House. 
B  ®  n  House. 

785  Superior  St. 

A  Y  House. 

175  Streator  Av. 

836  Willson  Av. 

9  A.  H. 

4  Wilbur  Ct. 
B  0  n  House.^ 
7  A.  H. 
15  A.  H. 

42  Bolton  Av. 
Cedar  Heights. 

103  Jennings  Av. 

220  Osbom  St. 

27  Daisy  Av. 

310  Franklin  A  v. 

78  Archwood  Av. 

B  ©  n  House. 

13  A.  H. 
669  Sterling  Av. 

24  A.  H. 
90  Rosedale  Av. 
298  Prospect  St. 

Goodrich  House. 
18  A.  H. 

Seniors,  30. 
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JUNIOR  CI^ASS. 

Jacob  Brouner  Austin,    L.  S.  Cleveland 

Arthur  William  Davidson,    CI. 

Sigmund  Jay  Deutsch,     CI. 

Jo  Tuttle  Emery,    CI. 

Ray  Stewart  Gehr,    L.  S. 

Anton  Felix  Gehring,    L.  S. 

Homer  Brown  Haile,    L.  S. 

Theodore  Hall,  Jr.,     CI. 

Truman  Leigh  Hamlin,    CI. 

Harry  Adelbert  Haywood,     CI. 

Edward  John  Hobday,    CI. 

Earl  Hibbard  Jaynes,    CI. 

Nathaniel  Moore  Jones,  Jr.,    M.  L.    Cleveland 

James  Vaclav  Kakes,    M.  L.  Cleveland 

Frank  Summer  Manchester,   M.  L.    Canton 


Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Herkimer,  N,  Y, 

Ashtabula 

Brunswick  y  Me, 

Madison 

Cleveland 

Des  Moines y  la. 


217  Oakdale  St. 

23  Superior  St. 

37  Walker  St. 

2036  Broadway 

29  Cutler  St. 

83  Osborn  St. 

II  A.  H. 

A  Y  House. 

60  Bellflower  Av. 

148  Murray  Hill  A  v. 

182  Ontario  St. 

133  ^'^ayles  St. 

162  Taylor  St. 

29  Nursery  St. 

A  Y  House. 


Roscoe  MiUken  Packard,     CI. 
George  Ford  Russell,    CI. 
James  Harrow  Smart,    L.  S. 
Dudley  Lytton  Smith,    CI. 
William  Peters  Strandborg,     CI. 
Hale  Stmrges,     M.  L. 
Julian  Woodworth  Tyler,     CI. 

John  Henry  Weber,    L.  S. 
Howard  Collins  White,    CI. 
Romeyn  Dudley  Wickham,     CI. 


Youngstown 
Bellevue 
Willoughby 
Cleveland 
South  New  Lytne 
Mansfield 
Cleveland 

Miatnisburg 
Mesopotamia 
Norwalk 


7  A.  H. 

A  Y  House. 

Willoughby,  O. 

40  Cheshire  St. 

347  Euclid  Av. 

A  A  ^  House. 

21  Morse  Av. 

B  0  n  House. 

102  Adelbert  St. 
A  A  ^  House. 

Juniors,  25. 
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ADBUBRT  COIXBGB. 


[1897-9^ 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Walter  Silas  Adams,    CI. 
Walter  William  Beachboard,    CI. 
Ernest  Crosby  Bierce,    L.  S. 
Benjamin  Rheuben  Bourne,    CI. 
John  Knowles  Bourne,    CI. 
Fred  Allen  Carroll,    CI. 
Verne  Williams  Clisby,    L.  S. 
Francis  Arthur  Collins,    L.  S. 
Floyd  Davis  Colson,    L.  S. 
Dwight  Comstock,    CI. 
William  Sykes  Couch,    L-  S. 
John  Paton  Davies,    CI 
Frank  Clifton  DetUebach,    CI. 
Carroll  CleaveUnd  ElUott,    CI. 
Ralph  Woodbury  Elliott.     CI. 
Max  Joseph  Farber,    CI. 
Charles  Jerome  Forbes,  Jr.,     L.  S. 
Samuel  Bernard  Friedman,    M.  L. 
George  Hitzler  GaU,     CI. 
Ernest  Clinton  Gray,    L.  S. 
Elman  Scott  Hanson,     M.  L. 
Joseph  Porter  Harris,    CI. 
Hugh  Edmund  Hawthorne,     L.  S. 
Bruce  Wyckoflf  Huling,     CI. 
Francis  Sessions  Hutchins,    CI. 
Foster  Williams  Jackson,    CI. 
Samuel  Kramer,    L.  S. 
Norville  Wilson  Lewis,    L.  S. 
George  Douglass  McGwinn,  M.  L. 
Dean  Colbert  Mathews,    CI. 
DeLo  Emerson  Mook,    M.  L. 


East  Cleveland  Euclid  cor.  Wymore 
Belle  Buckle^  Tenn,  20  a.  h. 


Cleveland 

Redfield,  N.  V. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Gustavus 

Lawrence,  Kan, 

Conneaut 

Buffalo,  N,  y. 

Madison 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Yaungstown 

Akron 

Gustavus 

Cleveland 

Warsaw,  uV.  Y. 

Cambridge 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Steubetiville 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Painesville 

Cleveland 


131  Streator  A  v. 

133  Sayles  St. 

Ill  Ingleside  Av. 

48  Brookfield  St. 

1637  Cedar  Av 

B  O  n  House. 

A  Y  House. 

38  Streator  Av. 

Madison. 

841  Fairmount  St. 

56  Harper  St. 

136  Wilbur  St. 

136  Wilbur  St. 

214  Woodland  A  v. 

911  Logan  Av. 

138  East  End  Av. 

A  Y  House. 

2  Sturtevant  St. 

141 9  Broadway. 

60  Bellflower  Av. 

117  Adelbert  St. 

39  Cheshire  St. 
117  Kinsman  St. 

893  Doan  St. 

273  Brownell  St, 

42  Bolton  Av. 

2228  Euclid  Av. 

A  Y  House. 

352  Prospect  St, 
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George  Albert  Palda,    L.  S. 
Edgar  Nathan  Parker,    L.  S. 
Thomas  Day  Pierce,     CI. 
William  Piwonka,    L.  S. 
Eugene  Jacob  Rider,    CI. 
Charles  Huntington  Smith,    M.  L. 
Vernon  Leland  Stanford,  L.  S. 
Charles  Wesley  Thomas,    CI. 
Jerry  Tracy,    L.  S. 
William  Colegrove  Tuckerman,   CI. 
Warner  Hopkins  Tuckerman,    CI. 
Arthur  Augustus  Upton,  CI. 


Cleveland 

Ravenna 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Ravenna 

Cleveland    1394 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

North  Madison 


1655  Broadway. 

4  Wilbur  Ct. 

37  Glen  Park  PI. 

2160  Willson  Av. 

2210  Euclid  Av. 

35  Adelbert  St. 

8  Wilbur  Ct. 

Woodland  Hills  Av. 

23  Sayles  St. 

298  Central  Av. 

298  Central  Av. 

CoUinwood. 

Sophomores,  43. 
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ADEUBRT  COUKGS. 


[1897-98 


FRESHMAN    CLASS. 


Karl  Campbell  Allen,    L.  S. 
Prank  Smith  Baker,    CI. 
Edwin  Childs  Baxter,    CI. 
Morris  Phillips  Beers,    L*  S. 
Lamar  Taney  Beman,    CI. 
Abraham  Joseph  Bialosky,    L.  S. 
Harvey  Scott  Brown,     CI. 
Mert  Leroy  Carpenter,    L.  S. 
Francis  Isaac  Can*,    CI. 
John  Crozer  Carr,    L.  S. 
William  Massey  Carruth,    CI. 
Howard  Dresser  Chandler,    CI. 
William  Hugus  Chapman,    L.  S. 
Herbert  John  Coates,    CI. 
Thomas  James  Cole,    M.  L. 
Charles  Crosby,    CI. 
Ernest  Ford  Donley,    L.  S. 
Drury  Frederick  Dry  den,     CI. 
Harry  Tracy  Duncan,    CI. 
Alexander  Walker  Fairbanks,    CI. 
Ralph  Grosvenor  Fitch,     M.  L. 
Ernest  Holmden  Foster,     L.  S. 
Isadore  Freiberger,    M.  L. 
Stanley  Leman  Galpin,    CI. 
Milton  Stahl  Garver,    CI. 
Marcus  Moses  Gunlefinger,    CI. 
Benjamin  Haber,    M.  Iv. 
Francis  Florian  Herr,    L.  S. 
Brie  Clark  Hopwood,    M.  L. 
Harry  Burren  Howells,    CI. 
Arthur  James  Jones,    CI. 
Edward  William  Jones,    CI. 
Roland  Martin  Jones,     CI. 
Morris  William  Kastriner,     CI. 
Alfred  Noah  Kellogg,    L.  S. 
Clifford  Marshall  King,    CI. 


Cleveland  255  Franklin  A  v. 

iVilloughlfy  57  Streator  Av. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal,  29  Cutler  St. 
Bowling  Green        754  Republic  St. 

Cleveland  29  McConnell  St. 

Cleveland  192  Woodland  Av. 

Cleveland  1458  Linwood  St. 

Wellington  959  Doan  St. 

Cleveland  55  Miles  Park. 

Cleveland  55  Miles  Park. 

Cleveland  1678  Willson  Av. 

Cleveland  144  Sawtell  Av. 

Canton  8  Wilbur  Ct. 

Cleveland  58  Archwood  Av. 

Cleveland  903  Case  Av. 

Ashtabula  1645  Cedar  Av. 

Cleveland  161  Aetna  St. 

Cleveland  33  Jennings  Av. 

Cleveland  78  Fifth  Av. 

Say  brook  17  A.  H. 

Cleveland  13  Livingston  St. 

Cleveland  316  Denison  A  v. 

Cleveland  74  Bolivar  St. 

Cleveland  106  Miles  Av. 

Navarre  125  Adelbert  St. 

Warren  42  Wallingford  Ct. 

Cleveland  8  Lewiston  St. 

Cleveland  699  Scranton  Av. 

Rowenton  2  Sturtevant  St. 

Newburgh  Miles  Av. 

Cleveland  131 1  Harvard  St. 

Cleveland  1358  Harvard  St. 

Painesville  20  a.  h. 

Cleveland  731  Scovill  A  v. 

Cleveland  624  Scranton  A  v. 

Sandusky  29  Cutler  St. 
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Harry  Koblitz,    M.  L. 
Paul  Ernest  Kroehle,    M.  L. 
Carl  Henri  Lenhart,    L.  S. 
Winfred  George  Leutner,    CI. 
John  Roy  McDowell,    CI. 
Edward  Roussel  Manning,     CI. 
Joseph  Cullen  Messick,    L.  S. 
Herbert  Charles  Moatz,    CI. 
Ezra  Morgan,    CI. 
Arthur  Garfield  Murphy,     L.  S. 
Ward  Nye,     L.  S. 
John  William  Osborn,     M.  L. 
Carroll  Adelbert  Peabody,     M.  L. 
Wayland  Buckingham  Peck,     CI. 
William  Douglass  Pew,    L.  S. 
John  Long  Riggs,    M.  L. 
Judson  Mcintosh  Rogers,     CI. 
William  Ganson  Rose,     CL 
Arthur  Dorr  Schoepflin,     CI. 
William  Sperry  Searles,     CI. 
George  Ambrose  Seaton,    CI. 
Claude  Wilber  Shimmon,    CI. 
Parker  Fletcher  Southwick,    CI. 
Berton  JDexter  Sutter,    L.  S . 
Charles  Parrand  Taplin,    L.  S. 
Fred  Boyd  Teter,     CI. 
Louis  Bryant  Tuckerman,  Jr.,     CI. 
Edward  Turner,    L.  S. 
Hubert  John  Tumey,     CI. 
Ralph  Sargent  Tyler,     CI. 
Adelbert  Hervey  Van  Duzer,  M.  L. 
Edward  Adolph  Wankowsky,  M.  L. 
Samuel  Arthur  Williamson,     M.  L. 
Michael  Cyrillus  Yeagle,    L.  S. 
Otto  Man  they  Zom,    CI. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland 

IVauseon 

Cleveland 

Medina 

Cleveland 

Mechanicsburg 

Akron 

Geneva 

Ij>gan 


1036  Broadway. 

538  E.  Denison  Av. 

1234  Oakdale  St. 

98  Bolivar  St. 

126  Murray  Hill  Av. 

17  Vestry  St. 

16  A.  H. 

1462)^  Cedar  Av. 

175  Streator  Av. 

29  Deering  St. 


South  New  Lyme        1645  Cedar  Av. 
Binghamtony  N.  V.    756  Logan  Av. 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Warren 
Bryan 
Willoughby 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Madison 
Shelby 
Cleveland 
Bridgeport y  Wash, 
Cleveland 
Collinwood 
Madison 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Clyde 
Clez'eland 


22  Winfield  St. 

729  Republic  St. 

125  Adelbert  St. 

61  Halsey  St. 

Willoughby. 

70  Euclid  PI. 

28  Herald  St. 

77  Merchant  A  v. 

103  Glen  Park  PI. 

6  Wageman  St. 

21  A.  H. 

117  Adelbert  St. 

80  Fourth  Av. 

Adelbert  Col. 

298  Central  Av. 

Collinwood 

21  A.  H. 

21  Morse  A  v. 

186  Kennard  St. 

518  Hamilton  St. 

1246  Curtis  Av. 

18  A.  H. 

411  Erie  St. 


Freshman,  71. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Vaclav  Svarc  Cleveland  2128  Willson  Av. 

Wallace  Martin  Swift  Olivet^  Mich,  122  Streator  Av. 

SBCOND  YEAR. 

Harvey  Julian  Bingham  Cleveland  209  Bell  Av. 

Roy  ^ward  Clisby  Gustavus  1637  Cedar  Av. 

Arthur  Hanna  Polsom  Cleveland  269  Franklin  Av. 

William  John  Laub  Akron  117  Adelbert  St. 

Warner  Marshall  Youngs  town  11  a.  H. 

William  Alonzo  Patton  Binghamlon,  N.  K    756  Logan  Av. 

Clinton  Celester  Reemsnyder  Akron  1706  Euclid  A  v. 

Bartlett  Carlton  Shepherd  Painesville  1629  Cedar  Av. 

Charles  William  Swartzel  Winlhrop^  la.         453  Franklin  Av. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Mark  Anson  Copeland  Girardy  Pa,  262  Hough  Av. 

Walter  Severance  Gates  Cleveland  193  Sawtell  Av. 

David  Klein  Cleveland  56  Herschell  St. 

George  Patterson  Kurtz  NoUingham  Nottingham. 

William  Arthur  Schlesinger  Cleveland  129  McBride  St. 

Clyde  Albert  Schwab  Lima  132  Claremount  St. 

Speciai^,  17- 
SUMMARY. 

Seniors 30 

Juniors 25 

Sophomores 43 

Freshmen 71 

Special  Students 17 

186 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

English  :  The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts.  The 
student  will  be  required  to  write  two  essays,  of  three 
hundred  words  each,  on  subjects  chosen  from  the  books 
marked  in  the  following  lists.  He  will  also  be 
required  to  answer  questions  on  the  books  marked  B. 
These  questions  will  relate lo  the  author,  subject  matter, 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  peculiarities,  and  will  imply 
minute  and  critical  study. 

1898  :  A,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books 
I  and  XXII;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.  B,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe;  Tennyson's  Princess. 

1899:  A,  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner;  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe; 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  B,  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

1900:  A.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXI  and  XXH;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe;  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal.    B,  Shakespeare's   Macbeth;    Milton's  Paradise 
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Lost,    Books  I    and  II;    Burke's   Speech    on    Conciliation   with 
America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

NoTB  :  No  student  will  be  accepted  whose  writing  is  markedly 
deficient  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into 
paragraphs. 

Grbbk  :  Grammar;  pronunciation    as  recommended   on    Page    vii   of 
the  Preface  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Xenophon — four  books  of  the  Anabasis  (for  which  one  hundred 
and  ten  pages  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  will  be  considered 
as  equivalent.) 
Homer,  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  Prosody. 

The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  in  Attic  prose. 

Prose  Composition — The  rendering  into  Greek  of  simple  Eng- 
lish sentences.  White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book  (complete), 
or  Jones'  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  (twenty-six  exercises),  are 
recommended. 

History  of  Greece— Fyffe's  Primer  of  Greek  history,  Oman's 
History  of  Greece,  Meyer's  History  of  Greece,  or  Pennell's 
Ancient  Greece,  may  indicate  the  amount  required. 

Ancient  Geography. 

Latin:  Grammar  (Bennett,  Allen  &  Greenough);  Roman  pronunciation . 

Caesar — three  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  or  two  books  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Cicero— six  orations,  including  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii. 

Vergil— the  Bucolics,  two  books  of  the  Creorgics  and  five  books 
of  the  ^neid,  or^  the  Bucolics  and  six  books  of  the  ^neid. 

Ovid— Translation  at  siglit. 

The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  from  prose  authors. 

Prose  Composition — rendering  of  simple  English  sentences  into 
Latin. 

History  of  Rome— Smith's'  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  or 
Creighton's  Primer  of  Roman  History  may  indicate  the 
amount  required. 

Ancient  Geography. 
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Mathematics:    Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 
Algebra    (Loomis,    Wells*    or    Wentworth's    College),   to   the 
chapter  on  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Geometry — (Wentworth  or  Wells)  complete. 

Note  :  It  is  very  important  that  students  review  a  portion  at  least  of 
both  Algebra  and  Geometry  In  their  last  preparatory  year. 


modern  i<anguage  course. 
Kngush,  ^ 

Latin,  >-     same  as  for  Classical  Course. 

Mathematics,  J 
French  :  Ability  to  write  simple  sentences  in  French. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  Grammar,  special  attention 

being  paid  to  the  verbs. 
Ability  to  read  ordinary  French  at  sight. 

The  following  course  is  advised  : 

First  Year — French  Grammar  and   exercises;   irregular  verbs; 
Super's  French  Reader;  Hal^vy's  L'Abbd  Constantin. 

Second    Year—Grammar    with    Composition    exercises    from 
L*Abb^  Constantin  (Grandgent). 

Sandeau*s  Mile  de    La  Seigli^re,  Hugo's    Hemani,    Daudet'p 

Contes  (Cameron). 
Third  Year — Review    of    Irregular  verbs,   with   Composition 

exercises  from  La  Belle  Nivernaise. 

Moli^re's    Bourgeois    Gentilhomme,  or   any   other   comedy  of 

Moli^re. 
Racine's  Athalie,  Comeille's  Cid,  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet. 

OR 
GbrMan  :  Grammar,  with  translation  at  sight  of  easy  German  prose. 

Prose    Composition — the   rendering  of  simple  connected  prose 
from  English  into  German. 

Ability  to  pronounce  German  and  to  recognize  German  words 
and  simple  phrases  when  uttered. 

In  addition,  familiarity  with  the  following  works,  or  equivalents, 

is  required: 
Riehl — Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 
Freytag — Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 
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Heine— Die  Harzreise. 

Goethe — First  three  books  of  Dichtung  imd  Wahrheit. 

Lessing — Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

Schiller— Wilhelm  Tell  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 

Thirty  pages  of  lyrics  or  ballads. 


LATIN— SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Enoush,  1 

Latin,  >     same  as  for  Classical  Course. 

Mathematics,  J 

Chemistry  :  Remsen*s  Chemistry,  briefer  course,  or  an  equivalent. 

Physics  :  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  an  equivalent. 

Engi^ish  History:  Ransom's  Short  History  of  England,  or  Mont- 
gomery's Leading  Pacts  in  English  History. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  regular  examination  for  admission  is  held  at  Adelbert 
College  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  following  Commence- 
ment (June  23,  24,  1898);  attendance  is  required  at  the 
openi7ig  of  the  examination  at  p  a,  m,  on  Thursday.  The 
examination  is  partly  oral  and  partly  in  writing,  according  to 
the  following  scheme : 

First  Day — 9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  9  to  9:30;  Al- 
gebra, 9:30  to  11;  Geometry,  11  to  12);  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
Greek,  German  and  French;  2  p.  m.  to  3  p.  M.,  Chemistry;  3 
p.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  Physics;  4  p.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  History. 

Second  Day — 9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Latin;  2  p.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  English. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes,  whether 
from  other  colleges  or  not,  may  be  required  to  pass  exami- 
nations on  the  studies  (or  equivalents)  previously  pur- 
sued by  those  classes  in  the  college  course,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  such  certificates  as  they  bring  from  their  previous 
instructors. 
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A  second  examination  for  admission,  to  accommodate  those 
unable  to  attend  the  first,  is  held  at  Adelbert  College,  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  before  the  opening  of  the  first  term 
(September  20,  21,  1898),  beginning  promptly  at  9  A.  M. 
The  order  of  examinations  is  the  same  as  at  the  regular 
examination.  Candidates  applying  to  be  examined  at  other 
than  these  specified  times,  or  late  at  the  second  examination, 
must  obtain  special  permission  from  the  Faculty.  Candidates 
late  at  the  regular  examination  have  no  opportunity  to  make  good 
their  loss  until  the  second  examination. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  the  Senior  dass  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half-year. 

Satisfactory  written  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  are 
required  in  all  cases,  and  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
higher  classes,  who  come  from  other  colleges,  must  present 
certificates  of  honorable  dismission. 

Certificates  of  Preparation. — Students  from  such  High 
Schools  and  Academies  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
are  admitted  to  College  without  examination,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  form  given  below.  Instructors  will  be  furnished 
with  blank  forms  on  application  to  the  President,  with  whom 
they  are  invited  to  correspond.  Applicants  for  admission  by 
certificate  are  requested  ta  present  their  certificates,  or  send 
them  by  mail  to  the  Dean,  Professor  Fuller,  during  Commence- 
ment week,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 
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BI«ANK  CBRTIFICATB. 

Adalbert  Collbge  of 

Western  Reserve  University, 

CXevei,and,  Ohio  : ,  189 

This  Certifies  That is  a  young  man  of 

good  moral  character;  that  in  this  institution,  which  has  a 
three  [four]  years  course  of  preparation  for  college,  he  has 
completed  this  course,  and  that  he  has  mastered  the  entire 
requisites  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Reserve  University  as  follows : 

ENGifiSH  :  Composition  and  Literature  as  prescribed  in  the  Catalogue. 
Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System;  Algebra 
(Loomis,  Wells'  or  Wentworth's  College)  to  the  Binomial  Theorem; 
Geometry  (Wentworth  or  Wells)  complete.  Latin  :  Grammar ;  Csesar 
— ^three  books  of  the  Gallic,  or  two  books  of  the  Civil  War;  Cicero— six 
orations,  including  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii;  Vergil — ^the  Bucolics,  two 
boods  of  the  Georgics,  and  five  books  of  the  i^neid,  or,  the  Bucolics  and 
six  books  of  the  ^neid;  Translation  at  sight  from  Ovid  and  simple 
prose;  Prose  Composition — rendering  simple  English  sentences  into 
Latin;  History  of  Rome;  Ancient  Geography.  Grbsk:  Grammar; 
Xenophon — ^four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  Homer — three  books  of  the 
niad,  with  Prosody;  Translation  at  sight;  Prose  Composition;  History 
of  Greece;  Ancient  Geogjraphy.  In  place  of  Greeks  (for  the  Modem 
Language  Course):  Prbngh:  French  Grammar;  Translation  at  sight; 
Prose  Compositon;  Halevy — L*Abb^  Constantin;  Sandeau^MUe  de  La 
Seigli^re;  Hugo — Hemani;  Moli^re — Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  Racine 
— ^Athalie;  Comeille — Cid;  Daudet — Contes;  Balzac — Eugenie  Grandet. 
Or, — Gbrman;  German  Grammar;  Translation  at  sight;  Prose  Compo- 
sition; Riehl — Der  Finch  der  Schonheit;  Freytag— Aus  dem  Staat 
Priedrichs  des  Grossen;  Heine — Die  Harzreise;  Goethe — First  three 
books  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Lessing — Minna  von  Bamhelm; 
Schiller -Wilhelm  Tell  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke;  Thirty  pages  of 
l3rrics  or  ballads.  In  place  of  Greeks  (for  the  Latin-Scientific  Course): 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Engush  History. 

(Signed) 

Principal  of 
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N.  B.  I.  When  the  above  requirements  have  not  been  exactly  met,  the 
equivalents  offered  therefor  must  be  specified  in  detail. 

N.  B.  2.  When  a  certificate  does  not  meet  the  above  requirements  in 
fully  the  applicant  may  be  required  to  pass  the  usual  examina- 
tion in  any  or  all  the  requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  PARTIAL  COURSES. 

Students  who  may  wish  to  receive  instruction  without  be- 
coming candidates  for  a  degree,  are  allowed  to  do  so,  provided 
they  can  meet  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class,  or  have  successfully  pursued  other  studies 
which  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  requirements 
for  admission.  Such  special  students  are  permitted  to  take  up 
work  only  in  those  courses  for  which  their  previous  training 
has  fitted  them. 

They  will  in  general  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements, 
as  to  general  college  regulations,  number  of  hours  of  work, 
and  standing,  as  regular  students,  but  each  application  is  con- 
sidered on  its  merits. 

Such  students,  on  severing  their  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege, receive  certificates  of  all  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  each  course  may  be 
learned  on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY- 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


BlBI^E  I  AND  II 


{ 


Chemistry  II  (Latin-Scientific  Coarse). . 
French   I  and   II    (Modem   Language 

Course)    . . 

German  I  (Classical  Course) 


Engi^ish  I 

German  I  (Latin-Scientific  Course) 
German  II  (Modem  Lans:uage  Cov 
Greek  I  and  II  (Classical  Course)  . 

Latin  I  and  II 

Mathematics  I,  II  and  III 


ree)  ..  >• 


I  hour  a  week 
throughout 
the  year 


11     ((     t% 


f«     i<     ii 


t<     It     li 


H  <i         It 


«t       II       i( 


} 


34lir»« 


102 


102 


102 


102 
102 


<i 


II 


i( 


II 


II 


544  lire. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Chkmistry  I   /  (Classical  and  Modern  (  3  hrs.    a  week   for  ) 
\,aj3,au.oi.is.x  j.  -^^       language  Couiscs)  •{         one  (first)  half-  V 

Bngush  III  (I/atin-Scientific  Course)     (         year  j 


Engi^ish  II  OR  XX 


BlOWXJY  I 


Classical 
Coarse. 


1 


{ 
{ 


I  hr.  a  week 
throughout  the 
year 

3  hrs.  a  week  for 
one  (second) 
half-year 


^ 


Modem 
Language { 
Course. 


Latin- 
Scientific  H 
Course. 


FrBNCH  I  AND  II 

or 
German  III 

GRBSK  III  AND  IV 

Latin  III  AND  IV 

Mathematics  |     ^^or^vil  ^^ 

.Physics  I  and  II 

French  (Elective) 

Gerbian  IV 

Latin  III  and  IV 

Mathematics  |    ^^V^fl  ^^ 

.Physics  I  AND  II .^ 

French  I  and  JI )   ^         .  ^       ^ 

German  III [  \^*L  L tlT 

Latin  III  and  IV  J     to  be  taken 

Chemistry ^  Two  of 

I  IV  and  VI      ^^^ 
mathematics  I  ^^'^^jV^ 

Physics  Ila 


>>  to  be 
taken. 


Four  of  tliese  ^ 

to  be  taken 

three  hours  a 

week 

throughout 

the  year. 

Four  of  these 

to  be  taken 

three  hours  a 

week 

throughout 

the  year. 


3  hours  a 

week 
through- 
out the 
year. 


51   hrs. 


34 


51 


i< 


14 


408 


<4 


544  hrs. 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 
El»ECTiVES  (incl.  group)  15  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  510  hours. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 
EifSCTiVES  (incl.  group)  15  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  510  hours. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES* 


For  the  guidance  of  students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  the  following  groups  of  Elective  studies  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and,  though  not  required,  each  student  is  strongly 
advised  at  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  to  select  one  of 
these  groups. 

Each  group  comprises  six  hours  of  recitation  each  week  for 
two  years,  or  an  equivalent.  These  groups  are  composed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  student's  work. 
The  opportunity  for  choosing  electives  outside  the  group  gives 
each  man  a  chance  to  take  more  work  connected  with  his 
group,  and  permits  a  considerable  amount  of  specialization. 
If  he  is  disposed  to  scatter  his  work,  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  group  intact  prevents  distributing  his  energies  over 
too  wide  a  field.  Special  honors,  given  at  the  end  of  Senior 
year,  are  offered  in  each  of  these  groups.  Courses  or  groups 
are  not  to  be  chosen  without  the  previous  advice  and  consent 
of  the  instructors  who  offer  them. 


OUTLINE  OF  GROUPS- 


I. 

ClyASSICAI,  GROUP. 

Latin,  3  hours  a  week,  two  years. 
Greek,  3  hours  a  week,  two  years. 

II. 

MATHKMATICAI<-PHYSICAI,   GROUP. 

Mathematics,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Physics,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Chemistry,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
English  Literature,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
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III. 
CH£MICAI<-BIOI«OGICAI,  GROUP. 


Chemistry,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Biology,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Geology,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
English  Literature,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 


IV. 
PHYSICAL-CHEMICAI,  GROUP. 


Physics,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Chemistry,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Mathematics,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
English  Literature,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 


V. 

GEOI<OGICAI.-CHEMICAI,  GROUP. 


Geology,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Chemistry,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year  and  one-half. 
Biology,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
English  Literature,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 


VI. 
TEUTONIC  GROUP. 


German,  3  hours  a  week,  two  years. 

Old  English,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 

History  of  German  Literature,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 

English  Literature,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year. 


VII. 
ROMANCE  GROUP. 


French,  3  hours  a  week,  two  years. 
Italian,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Spanish,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
Latin,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
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VIII. 
ENGUSH  GROUP. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  English  are  expected  to  take  eight 
three-hour  courses  within  the  fields  of  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  English 
Philology. 

IX. 
HISTORICAL-POWTICAI,  GROUP. 

students  taking  the  Historical-Political  group  must  take  eight  full 
courses  in  History  and  Economics,  of  which  at  least  two  courses  must  be 
in  History  and  two  in  Economics.  The  remaining  four  courses  may  be 
selected  from  those  offered  in  History  and  in  Economics  as  the  students 
may  desire.    Anthropology  also  may  be  taken  as  a  study  in  this  group. 

X. 

PHIW)SOPHICAI<    GROUP. 

Psychology  and  I/>gic,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Ethics  and  Sociology,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
History  of  Philosophy,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year. 
Religion,  3  hours  a  week,  one  year,  or 

{Anthropology,  3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year,  and 
Political  Economy,  advanced  course,  or  International  I/aw, 
3  hours  a  week,  one  half-year. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES. 


The  following  statements  include  all  courses  offered,  both 
prescribed  and  elective.  Each  course  consists  of  three  weekly 
recitations  of  one  hoiir  each  unless  otherwise  stated  : 

ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR  WHITMAN. 

EI.ECTIVE  COURSE. 

Astronomy.  Young's  General  Astronomy.  The  course  is  mainly 
descriptive,  but  the  simpler  problems  of  spherical  astronomy 
are  discussed,  and  the  students  instructed  in  the  use  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.    Second  half-year. 


THE  BIBLE* 

PRESIDENT  THWING. 

PRESCRIBED   COURSES. 

I.    The  Life  of  Christ.    Bssays  and  discussions  upon  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity,  one  hour  a  week. 

II.    The  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  one  hour  a 
week. 
Freshman  Year. 


BIOLOGY. 

professor  herrick. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSE. 

I.  Genbrai,  Bioix>Oy.  This  course  forms  an  introduction  ta 
the  study  of  living  things  from  the  basis  of  morphol- 
ogy, physiology  and  development.  It  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate, by  the  study  of  a  few  organisms,  the  fundamental 
facts  of  vital  structure  and  function.  The  subject  is  treated 
as  one  discipline,  the  study  of  vital  phenomena,  rather  than 
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as  botany  or  zoology,  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  which  it 
prepares  the  student.  It  begins  with  the  microscopical  study 
of  the  cell,  as  illustrated  by  the  simplest  organisms,  and  by 
the  tissues  of  higher  animals  and  plants.  This  is  followed  by 
the  study  of  mould-fung^,  bacteria,  algae,  and  the  principal 
chemical  compounds  which  characterize  living  organisms.  A 
fern,  taken  as  a  representative  of  higher  plant  life,  is  then 
studied  in  detail  in  regard  to  structure,  functions  and 
development,  and  its  vital  phenomena  are  compared  with 
those  of  higher  and  lower  forms.  This  course  is  concluded 
with  the  study  of  one  or  more  animal  types. 

The  student  is  required  to  make  pictorial  notes  of  his  observations. 

Printed  laboratory  directions  have  been  prepared,  and  the  follow- 
ing reference  books  are  recommended:  General  Biology, 
Sedgwick  and  Wilson;  Elementary  Biology,  Parker;  Outlines 
of  Classification  and  Special  Morphology,  Goebel;  Lectures 
on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  Vines  and  Sachs;  Practical 
Biology,  Huxley  and  Martin,  Howes  and  Scott;  Atlas  of 
Biology,  Howes.  One  recitation,  two  laboratory  exercises 
of  two  hours  each,  second  half  Sophomore  year. 

ELSCTIVK  COURSES. 
II.  Mammauan  Anatomy.  This  course  begins  with  a  general 
consideration  of  the  structure,  classification  and  development 
of  Vertebrates.  The  mammalian  type  is  studied  upon  one  of 
the  higher  animals,  as  the  rabbit.  The  comparative  study  of 
the  hard  parts  and  the  mammalian  skeleton  is  followed  by 
the  dissection  of  the  more  important  organs.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  make  notes  and  drawings  of  some  special 
dissection  assigned  to  him  during  the  course. 
The  following  reference  books  are  recommended:  Osteology 
of  the  Mammalia,  Flower;  Quain*s  Anatomy,  vol.  II,  part  I, 
Osteology;  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and 
Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie  der  Wirbelthiere, 
Wiedersheim;  Practical  Zoology,  Marshall  and  Hurst; 
Zootomy,  T.  J.  Parker;  Dissection  of  the  Dog,  Howell; 
Dissection  of  the  Cat,  Gorham  and  Power;  Anatomie  des 
Kaninchens,  Krause.  One  recitation,  two  laboratory  exercises 
of  two  hours,  first  half  Senior  year. 
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III.  Animai,  Morphoi^ogy.    The  work  in  this  course  will  include 

the  study  of  the  structure,  development  and  relationship  of 
the  principal  types  of  invertebrate  animals.  Instruction  will 
be  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Laboratory 
work  will  embrace  the  study  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  following 
organisms:  Sycon  and  Leucon  Sponges,  Tubularicm  and 
Campanularian  Hydroids;  Alcyonarian  Coral,  Actinian,  Sea 
tJrchin,  Star  Fish,  Holothurian,  Planarian,  Tapeworm,  Earth- 
worm, Nereis,  Cladocera,  Cyclops,  Parasitic  Copepod, 
Barnacle,  Isopod,  Stomatopod,  Macrouran  and  Brachyouran 
(Decapod),  Limulus,  Scorpio,  Blatta,  Anodon,  Pulgur,  Loligo 
(Squid),  Salpa,  Amphiozus,  and  a  Teleost.  One  recitation, 
two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  first  half-year. 

IV.  Bi/BMBNTS    OF   VERTEBRATE  HiSTOi^OGY.    This  course  con- 

sists ill  the  preparation  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body  of  man  and  higher  vertebrates; 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  technical  methods  in 
microscopical  anatomy,  to  preparing,  staining  and  sectioning 
histological  material.  No  student  is  admitted  to  this  course 
who  has  not  had  preliminary  training  in  general  Biology. 
The  principal  books  of  reference  are:  Lee's  Microtomist's 
Vade  Mecum;  Quain's  Anatomy  and  Klein's  Atlas  of  His- 
tology. One  recitation,  two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours 
each,  second  half  Senior  year. 

V.  Vertebrate  Hmbryoi^ogy.  In  this  course  a  detailed  study  of 
the  development  of  some  vertebrate,  such  as  the  fowl, 
amphibian  or  fish,  will  be  undertaken,  and  the  student  will 
learn  how  to  prepare  embryological  material,  and  how  to 
study  it.  The  principal  text  books  followed  will  be:  Ele- 
ments of  Embryology  by  Foster  and  Balfour,  Text  Book  of 
the  Embryology  of  Man  and  Mammals,  Hertwig  and  Mark, 
Marshall's  Vertebrate  Embryology.  One  recitation,  two 
laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  second  half-year. — Or^ 

VI.  Botany— Vegetabi,e  Morphoi^ooy.  This  course  in  structural 
or  morphologial  botany  consists  of  a  comparative  study  of 
the  principal  types  of  the  lower  and  higher  plants  considered 
primarily  with  reference  to  their  anatomy.    Instruction  is 
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given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  following  organ- 
isms illustrate  the  scope  of  this  course:  Ustilago,  Cystopns 
(Rust),  Aecidium  (Cluster-cup  fungus),  Ulva,  Hormactis, 
Monostroma,  Bryopsis,  Bctocarpus,  Pucus,  Sargassum,  Cal- 
lithamnion,  Dasya(Algse),  Marchantia  (Liverwort),  Hypnum 
(Moss),  Equisetum  (Scouring  rush),  Pinus  (Conifer),  Trillium 
(Flowering  plant).  Toward  the  end  of  the  session  practical 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  analysis  and  classification  of 
flowering  plants.  The  principal  text-books  will  be  Out- 
lines of  Classification  and  Morphology  of  Plants  by  Goebel, 
and  Text-book  of  Botany  by  S.  H.  Vines.  One  recitation^ 
two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  second  half-year. 

The  Laboratory  Fees  for  the  different  courses  are:    Course  I,  $3.00; 
Courses  II,  IV  and  V,  fe.oo;  Courses  III  and  VI,  $4.00. 


CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR  MORLEY. 
DR.   GRUENER. 

PRESCRIBED   COURSES. 

I.  Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metaluc  Bi.Ements.  Wurtz's 
Elements  of  Chemistry.  Required  fn  the  Classical  and 
Modern  Language  Courses,  first  half  Sophomore  year.  Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  exercise  of  three  hours. 

II.    Inorganic  Chemistry.    Freshman  year  of  Latin-Scientific 
course.     Three  periods,  partly  recitation,  partly  laboratory. 

III.  A  course  designed  for  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  Latin-Scien- 

tific course,  the  character  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
class  pursuing  the  study.  For  the  past  two  years  a  course  in 
Organic  Chemistry  has  been  given. 

*  ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

IV.  Chemistry  of  the  Metai^.      Wurtz's  Elements  of  Chem- 

istry. Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  exercise  of  three 
hours,  first  half-vear. 
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V.     Ei«BMBNT3    OF   QuaijTaTivk   Anai^ysis.     Three  laboratory 
exercises  of  three  hours  each,  second  half-year. 

VI.    Organic  Chemistry.    Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.    Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  exercise  of  three  hours. 

The  Laboratory  Fee  for  Courses  I  and  IV  is  I3.00;  for  Course  II, 
$4.00;  for  Courses  III  and  VI,  J5.00;  and  for  Course  V,  $6.00, 
These  f^s  are  for  each  term.  Breakage  and  other  damage  to 
apparatus  will  be  charged  extra. 


ECONOMICS. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  WESTON. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

CoxTRSE  I  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  year,  and  may  be  taken 
along  with  Courses  II  or  III.  Otherwise,  Course  I  must  be 
elected  before  any  of  the  other  courses,  except  Courses  IV 
and  V. 

I.  Ei^EMENTs  OF  ECONOMICS.  The  object  of  this  course  will  be 
to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Eco- 
nomics; while  attention  will  be  continually  drawn  to  the 
bearings  of  certain  economic  doctrines  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant social  and  financial  problems  of  to-day.  Walker's  Polit- 
ical Economy  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  study.  Reports 
and  papers  on  assigned  subjects  will  be  required.  After  the 
holidays  the  text  will  be  supplemented  by  informal  lectures. 
First  half-year. 

II.  Economic  History  of  Bngi«and.  A  study  of  the  economic 
conditions  and  industrial  development  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Occasional  notice  will  be  taken  of 
contemporaneous  conditions  on  the  continent.  One  object  of 
the  course  will  be  to  obtain  a  better  appreciation  of  the  social 
problems  of  to-day.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Bach 
student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  some  subject 
to  which  he  shall  have  given  special  study.  189S-9.  First 
half-year. 
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III.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    A  study  of 

the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  from  colon- 
ial times  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem; followed  by  a  study  of  special  conditions  and  problems 
arising  from  the  present  system  and  methods, — as  crises, 
trusts  and  corporations,  transportation,  relation  of  public 
bodies  to  industries,  labor  problems  and  labor  legislation. 
Readings,  reports  and  papers,  with  occasional  lectures. 
1897-8.     First  half-year. 

IV.  The  State.    A  sketch  of  the  leading  theories  of  the  State 

from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  in  respect  to  origin,  nature  and 
function.  The  true  philosophy  of  the  State.  The  relation 
of  the  state  to  government  and  law.  Different  types  of  states. 
Basis  of  the  study,  Willoughby's  The  Nature  of  the  State. 
1897-8.  First  half-year. 
V.  Civii«  Government.  A  study  of  the  national,  state  and 
municipal  governments  of  the  United  States.  Comparison 
will  be  made  with  other  types  and  systems.  Bryce's  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  (abridged  edition),  supplemented  by 
readings,  reports  and  lectures.  1898-9.  First  half-year. 
VI.  PUBUC  Finance.  A  study  of  the  needs,  the  sources  of 
revenue,  and  the  expenditures,  of  a  state;  of  the  principles 
of  taxation  and  of  public  debts.  Plehn's  Public  Finance 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  study.  Reports  and  papers 
required.  Second  half-year. 
VII.  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  money 
and  banking,  illustrated  by  the  history  of  money  and 
banking  in  the  United  States,  together  with  a  comparative 
study  of  the  best  banking  systems  of  other  countries. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  bimet- 
alism.     Lectures  and  papers.     1898-9.    Second  half-year. 

VIII.  The  Tariff  and  Revenue  System  of  the  United 
States.  An  historical  study  of  tariffs,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  and  theory  of  protection.  The  history 
and  theory  of  free  trade  will  receive  attention.  Also  the 
public  debt  in  its  relation  to  revenue  and  tariffs.  Chiefly 
readings,  reports,  and  papers,  with  occasional  lectures. 
1897-8.     Second  half-year. 
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IX.  SociAi,  Theories.  A  history  and  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of 
those  ideal  social  reforms  which  seek  to  change  existing 
economic  conditions  and  relations  by  more  or  less  violent 
changes  in  the  political  structure  of  society — ^as  socialism , 
communism,  nihilism,  and  anarchism.  Lectures  and  papers. 
1898-9.     Second  half-year. 

X.  SociAi,  PRQBI3MS.  Pauperism  and  crime.  Their  causes^ 
methods  of  relief  and  prevention,  considered  historically, 
theoretically  and  practically.  Lectures,  reports  and  papers. 
1897-8.     Second  half-year. 

XI.  Economic  Theories.  Their  history,  beginning  with  the 
Mercantilists.  The  progress  of  economic  thought  and  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  different  schools.  Selected  portions 
of  the  writings  of  the  leading  economists  will  be  studied. 
Lectures  and  special  readings.    Specially  for  graduates. 


ENGLISH* 

PROFESSOR  poTwiN  (COURSES  X — XV,  XXIV— XXV ).    (Absent). 

PROFESSOR  EMERSON  (COURSES  I — VI,  XVI— XVIII,   XX — XXHI). 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  HUI^ME  (COURSES  X— Xiv). 

MR.   HOI^MES  (COURSES  I,  III). 

MR.   CRISTY  (courses  XXX— XXXII). 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 

I.  Rhetoric.  Study  of  rhetorical  theory  from  a  text-book  of 
rhetoric,  analysis  of  prose  selections  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  and  practice  in  writing.  A  short  essay 
or  its  equivalent  each  week,  with  conference  for  the  correc- 
tion of  individual  faults.     Freshman  year* 
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II.  Engwsh  Prose.  A  rhetorical  study  of  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  especially  DeQuincey,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle. 
An  essay  every  two  weeks  with  individual  conferences. 
Sophomores  not  expecting  to  elect  English  in  Junior  or 
Senior  years.     One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

III.  EngIvISH  Prose  Styi^E.    A  rhetorical  study  of  prose  master- 

pieces.    Latin-Scientific  course.     First  half  Sophomore  year. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

IV.  Daii,y  Themes.     Four  short  themes  are  to  be  written  each 

week  on  subjects  chosen  by  the  student.     Conferences  with 
each  student  for  correction  and  suggestion.     First  half-year. 

V.  FoRENSiCS.  Critical  study  of  masterpieces  in  argument  and 
oratory,  ^vith  preparation  of  briefs  and  argumentative  essays. 
Second  half-year. 

VI.  History  of  Engush  Prose.  Lectm-es  on  prose  writers  and 
the  development  of  prose  style.  Critical  reading  of  speci- 
mens of  English  prose  from  Mandeville  to  Swift,  with  col- 
lateral readings  and  essays.     Second  half-year. 


LITERATURE. 

The  courses  in  Literature  are  open  to  those  who  have  taken 
Course  XX  in  Sophomore  year. 

X.      HiSTORICAI.    DEVEW)PMENT    OP    THE    EnGWSH    DRAMA.      To 

the  time  of  Shakespeare.     Readings.     Lectures.     First  half- 
year. 

XI.  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries  in  the  English 
Drama.  Several  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  studied 
with  the  class.     Papers.     Lectures.     Second  half-year. 

XII.  The  Ci^assic  Movement  in  Engwsh  Literature.  Dryden, 
Pope  and  their  epoch.  Readings  from  authors  writing  from 
1660  to  1760.     Papers.     Lectures.     First  half-year. 
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XIII.  Risk  AND  Dbvbw>pment  OF  ENGI.ISH  Romanticism.  Especial 

attention  will  be  paid  to  English  ballad  poetry.    Readings. 
Second  half-year. 

XIV.  Thk  Historicai,  Ds\^i*opment  of  American  Literature. 

From  its  beginnings  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Second  half-year. 

X^^  The  history  ok  Engwsh  Criticism.  The  study  will  begin 
with  Dryden,  and  include  the  critical  works  of  Johnson, 
Addison,  Hallam  and  others,  down  to  Matthew  Arnold  and 
the  critics  of  to-day.     Second  half-year.  - 

XV'I.  Poetry  from  Cowper  to  Tennyson.  Study  of  the  revolt 
against  classicism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  romanticism  as  exemplified  in  the  poets  UQder 
review. 

::\'ri.     Chaucer  and  Spenser.     Readings  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
the  Faerie  Queen,  and  the  minor  poems  of  each  author. 
First  half-year. 

XVIII.  The  Engwsh  Novei*.  An  historical  course  beginning  .with 
the  story-writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  following 
the  development  of  the  novel  through  the  eighteenth,  and 
early  nineteenth  century.  Readings  in  Defoe,  Richardson, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  for  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  Dickens,  Thackeray,*  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  and  Kingsley  for 
the  nineteenth  century.    Second  half-year. 


ENGLISH   PHIIX)IX)GY. 
PRESCRIBED  COURSE. 


XX.  The  Engwsh  Language.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of 
English  with  special  reference  to  the  sources  of  modem 
English.  Reading  of  selections  from  the  older  language. 
An  essay  every  two  weeks  with  individual  conferences.  A 
one  hour  course  required  of  Latin-Scientific  Sophomores, 
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and  of  all   others  intending  to  elect  courses   in    English 
language  or  literatere.    Throughout  the  year. 

BIACnvK  COURSBS. 

XXI.  O1.D  Bngush.  X^ectures  and  recitations  upon  the  language, 
with  readings  of  selections  from  Old  English  prose  and 
poetry.  Special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  language. 
First  half-year. 

XXII.  Middle  English.  Lectures  on  Middle  English  language  and 
literature,  with  readings  of  selections  from  prose  and  poetry. 
Further  development  of  the  language  with  special  reference 
to  modern  English.     Second  half-year. 

XXIII.  Advanced  Study  of  Old  and  Middle  English.    Critical 

reading  of  texts,  study  of  sources,  and  of  the  development  of 
language  and  literature.     Throughout  the  year. 

XXIV.  The  Poems  Ascribed  to  C^dmon.     Text-books :     Hunt's 

Exodus  and  Daniel,  and  Wiilker's  Grein's  text  of  Genesis. 
Second  half-year. 


ELOCUTION. 

XXX.  Vocal  Training.  Lectures  and  drill.  Open  to  all  classes. 
Freshmen  may  take  this  the  second  half-year.  One  hour  a 
week. 

XXXI.  Advanced  Class.  Principles  of  delivery  and  reading. 
Instruction  in  gesture.  Class  and  private  drill.  Open  to 
Sophomores  and  Juniors.     One  hour  a  week. 

XXXII.  Lectures  on  the  Oration  and  the  Debate.  With 
practical  work.  Private  drill  in  voice  culture  and  delivery. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  a  week  first 
half-year.    Repeated  second  half-year. 
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FRENCH. 

PROFESSOR  WARREN. 

PRESCRIBED  IN  MODERN  I^ANGUAGE  COURSE. 

I.  Ei*EMENTARY.  Grandgent*s  French  Grammar  and  Lessons 
and  Bxercises;  Super's  French  Reader;  Sandeau — Mile  de  la 
Seigli^re.     First  half-year. 

II.  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction.  Balzac— Le  Cur^  de  Tours 
(Holt  &  Co.);  Daudet — Contes  (Cameron's  edition);  Zola — 
La  D^bdcle.    Second  half-year. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

III.  Seventeenth   Century.    The  Drama :    Corneille,  Moli^re, 

Racine.  The  Prose  Writers :  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, La  Bruy^re,  Bossuet.  Society  in  the  XVII  century. 
1898-9.     First  half-year. 

IV.  Renaissance   Literature.    Lectures.     Reading   based   on 

Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld's  Le  Seizi^me  Sidcle  en  France. 
Study  of  educational  theories  in  Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 
1898-9.     Second  half-year. 

V.  The  Romantic  Schooi..  J.  J.  Rousseau  (Werther,  Ossian), 
St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  Mme  de  Stael,  Nodier,  Lamar- 
tine,  Hugo,  de  Musset,  Dumas.  Lectures,  1897-8.  First 
half-year. 

VL  The  Eighteenth  Century.  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rous- 
seau's Bmile,  Diderot,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  Andr^ 
Ch^nier. 

Rbausts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Beyle,  Balzac, 
M^rim^e,  Flaubert,  Daudet,  Zola.  Lectures.  1897-8.  Second 
half-year. 
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geolcx;y  and  mineralogy* 

PROFESSOR  GUSHING. 

EI^ECTIVK  COURSES. 

I.  MiNBRAXOGY.  Crystallography,  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  and  lectures,  and  one  laboratory 
exercise  of  three  hours.     First  half-year. 

II.  MiNERAi^OGY.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blow-pipe 
Analysis.  Tfiree  laboratory  exercises  of  three  hours  each: 
Laboratory  fee  required.  Physical  Crystallography  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Blow-pipe  work.     Second  half-year. 

III.  GEOI.OGY.     Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology.    Three  hours 

a  week.     First  half-year. 

IV.  Gboi^gy.    Historical  Geology.    X^ectures  and  field  work  in 

vicinity  of  Cleveland.     Second  half-year. 

V.  Physiography.  The  course  and  manner  of  first  development 
of  topographic  forms.     First  half-year. 


GERMAN. 

professor  HARRIS. 

PROFESSOR  DEERING  (PART  OF  COURSE  l). 

DR.   MEYER  (course  H  AND  PART  OF  COURSES  I  AND  in). 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 

I.  Ei«EMENTARY  GERMAN.  Harris*  German  Lessons;  German 
Reader  and  German  Composition;  easy  texts.  In  this  and  the 
following  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  will  be 
done  in  German,  but  conversation  is  used  as  a  means,  not 
as  an  end.  Required  of  all  who  begin  German  in  college. 
Throughout  the  year. 
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II.  Sei«BCTED  Mastkrfibcbs  of  representative  German  Authors, 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  being  given  to  Schiller.  The 
texts  read  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  first  text  in  1898-9 
will  be  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti.  Composition  and  advanced 
grammar.  For  Modern  Language  Freshmen.  Throughout 
the  year. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

III.  Second   Year    German.      Whitney's   German    Grammar; 

Harris'  German  Composition.  Reading  of  representative 
literary  works.  The  texts  read  vary  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  text  in  1898-9  will  be  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien.  Open 
to  all  who  have  had  Course  I  or  its  equivalent.  Throughout 
the  year. 

IV.  Author  Course.    The  greater  part  of  the  year  is  given  up 

to  the  more  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  great  writers, 
usually  Goethe,  but  some  other  texts  are  also  read.  The 
work  is  partly  in  the  form  of  class  exercises  and  partly 
private  reading  on  which  the  student  is  examined.  Drill  in 
writing  German.  Open  to  all  who  have  had  Course  II  or  III 
or  an  equivalent.    Throughout  the  year. 

The    following  electives    are  open   to  all  who   have  had 
Course  IV  or  its  equivalent. 

V.  OuTWNE  History  of  German  Literature.  Recitations 
from  a  manual,  with  collateral  readings;  lectures  on  German 
history  and  literature. »  1898-9.    Throughout  the  year. 

VI.  Modern  German  Prose.  9*hi3  Course  is  given  up  to  the 
study  of  a  few  of  the  modem  writers  in  the  field  of  history, 
biography,  travels,  etc.  Essays,  lectures,  and  portions  of 
larger  works  are  read.     1898-9.    Throughout  the  year. 

VII.  Joseph  Viktor  von  Scheffei,.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Scheffel  and  of  his  relations  to  contempo- 
rary German  literature.     1898-9.    First  half-year. 

VIII.  Modern  German  Poetry.  German  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  particular  reference  to  the  lyrics.  First  half- 
year. 
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IX.  GuSTAV  PREYTAG.  A  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Gustav  Freytag  and  of  his  relations  to  contemporary  German 
literature.    Second  half-year. 

X.  MiDDLB-HiGH  German.  This  course  gives  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  Middle-High  German  through  a  careful  study 
of  the  grammar  and  the  reading  of  selections  from  various 
texts,  such  as  the  Nibelungenlied,  Hartmann,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide,  etc.    Throughout  the  year. 


PROFESSORS  FULLER  AND  FOWLER. 


PRESCRIBED    COURSES. 


I.  The  Study  of  Homer  will  be  continued,  and  such  acquaint- 
ance with  Homeric  dialect,  syntax,  and  style  will  be  assumed 
as  to  warrant  special  attention  to  the  general  literary  and 
historical  features  of  the  poem  from  which  extracts  are  read. 
It  will  also  be  a  special  aim  to  promote  ability  to  read  at 
sight  Homeric  psssages  of  no  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 
First  half  Freshman  year. 

Text   books:     Merry's    Homer's    Odyssey,    books   I-XII; 
Jebb's  Introduction  to  Homer. 

II.    Selections  from  Attic  Orators.    Rhetoric;  Greek  History 
from  404  to  338. 

A  Weekly  Exercise  in  Prose  Composition  will  aim  to  increase 
the  student's  facility  and  accuracy  in  reading  the  literature, 
and  in  reading  at  sight. 
Second  half  Freshman  year. 

Text   books:    Jebb's    Selections   from  the   Attic    Orators 
(2d  ed.);  AUinson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
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EI,ECTIVE    COURSES. 

III.  The  Drama.    Selections,  with  an  introduction  to  the  study 

of  metres  and  scenic  antiquities.    Sophomore  year. 

fl 

IV.  Pi,ato*s  Protagoras,  introducing  the  student  to  the  study 

of  Socrates,  his  mission  and  his  methods;  Selections  from 
Lucian;  Greek  Literature,  connected  survey,  illustrated  hy 
extracts  from  authors  not  previously  studied. 

V.  Tragedy.  Selected  Dramas  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
^schylus.  This  course  will  aim  to  promote  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  three  great  tragedians. 
First  half-year. 

VI.  Thucydidbs,  with  comparative  studies  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon.  Certain  episodes  will  be  exhaustively  studied 
and  all  the  extant  evidence  bearing  upon  them  collated  and 
weighed.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  study  of  the  lan^ 
guage  and  style  of  Thucydides,  his  historical  method,  and 
the  art  of  translating  him  into  idiomatic  English.  1897-8. 
Second  half-year. 

VII.  Phiix>SOPHY.  Fragments  of  the  pre-Socratic  Philosophers 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  de  vitis,  dogmatibus  et  apopthegmatis 
philosophorum;  Ritter  et  Preller,  Fragmenta  Philosophise 
Graecfie),  and  selections  from  Plato.    1897-8.    First  half-year. 

VIII.  ASLCaj^ijOGY,  Extracts  from  the  description  of  the  Olympia 
in  Pausanias  will  be  read  and  discussed,  with  full  illustra- 
tions from  the  great  excavations,  and  a  topical  study  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  will  be  pursued.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  great  monu- 
ments of  art,  and  to  stimulate  the  faculty  of  independent 
observation  and  criticism.    1898-9.    Second  half-year. 

IX.  lDYi,wc  Poetry.  Critical  study  of  Theocritus,-  Bion  and 
Moschus.    Mimes  of  Herondas.    First  half-year. 

X.  J^scHiNns  AND  Demosthsnks  ON  THE  Crown.  History  and 
Politics  of  the  Period.     1898-9.    First  half-year. 
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HISTORY. 

MR.  BDWIN  VBRNON  MORGAN. 
PROP.    HENRY    B.   b6uRNB  (COURSBS   HI,   VIII,   IX,   XI ). 

ELKCTIVK    COURSBS. 

I.  History  of  the  Middi^  Agbs.  An  elementary  course  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  for  a  detailed  study  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Informal  lectures,  prescribed  reading  with 
private  conferences  and  examinations,  both  oral  and  written. 
Among  the  books  indicated  are: 

Bmerton's  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Bmer- 
ton's  Mediaeval  Europe,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Hodg- 
kin*s  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Milman*s  Latin  Christianity, 
Freeman's  Short  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
original  sources,  like  Eginhard's  Life  of  Charlemagne.  First 
half-year. 

II.  History  of  Modern  Europe.  An  outline  study  of  the 
'  social  and  political  condition  of  Europe  from  1300  to  the 
French  Revolution.  The  same  methods  of  instruction  will 
be  used  as  in  Course  I,  of  which  this  course  is  a  continua- 
tion. Collateral  reading  in  the  works  of  Kitchin,  Green, 
Baird,  Gardiner  and  Macaulay,  and  in  the  chronicles  of 
Froissart  and  de  Joinville.    Second  half-year. 

UI.  History  op  France,  from  the  fall  of  the  Carolingians  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  course  concerns 
the  growth  of  French  institutions,  and  especially  the  devel- 
opment of  the  French  monarchial  system.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  is  desired.      1898-^.    Second  half-year. 

• 

IV.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1453-1563). 
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The  instruction,  which  will  be  conducted  by  recitations 
and  informal  lectures,  will  trace  the  development  of  those 
forces  which  were  combined  in  the  Protestant  revolution  of 
the  i6th  century.  Theses  upon  selected  subjects  will  be 
required  from  each  student.  Symonds'  Renaissance  in  Italy 
and  Seebohm*s  Protestant  Revolution  will  be  used  as  text 
books.     1898-9.    First  half-year. 

V.  Engi^ish  Powticai,  and  Constitutionai,  History.  From 
the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  Revolution  of  1689.  The  work 
will  be  based  on  Gardiner's  Students'  History  of  England, 
with  reference  to  the  Constitutional  Histories  of  Stubbs  and 
Taswell-Langmead,  Stubbs'  Select  Charters,  and  the  more 
important  general  works  covering  the  period.  Second  half- 
year. 

VI.  American  Coi^oniai,  History  to  1783.  A  study  of  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  North  America.  The  work  is 
based  on  Thwaites'  Colonies,  with  constant  use  of  the  sources 
and  more  extended  treatises.     First  half-year. 

VII.  Poi^mcAi.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to 
opening  of  the  Civil  War.  Channing's  The  United  States  of 
America,  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union  and  Wilson's  Divis- 
ion and  Reunion,  with  parallel  readings  in  more  extended 
works,  such  as  those  of  von  Hoist,  Henry  Adams,  McMaster, 
Schouler,  Rhodes,  the  volumes  of  the  American  Statesmen 
Series,  Prof.  Johnston's  articles  in  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Political  Science,  etc.  Recitations,  informal  lectures,  special 
reports  upon  topics  assigned  to  each  student  individually. 
Second  half-year. 

VIII.  History  of  the  Revoi^utionary  Period  in  Europe, 
1789-1815.  This  course  covers,  first,  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire;  and,  second,  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  under  the  influence  of  Revolutionary 
ideas.  The  text-book  upon  which  the  work  is  based  is 
Stephens'  Europe:  1 789-1815.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  is  necessary  and  of  German  is  helpful  in  the  success- 
ful pursuit  of  this  course.    First  half-year. 
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IX.  The  History  of  Europe  from  1815.  This  course  is  a 
continuation  of  course  VIII,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  same 
method.  The  text-book  is  Miiller*s  Political  History  of 
Recent  Times.    Second  half-year. 

X.  The  United  States  since  1865.  The  political  and  social 
problems  arising  since  the  Civil  War.  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Second  half- 
year. 

XI.  History  op  Colonization  since  1492,  with  special  reference 
to  enterprises  undertaken  during  the  last  one  hundred  years. 
The  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  is  not 
included.    1898-9.    First  half-year. 

XII.  The  Thirty  Years  War.  Text  book,  Gardiner's  The  Thirty 
Years  War.  Parallel  readings  in  Schiller,  Gindely  and  the 
standard  works  on  the  period,  including  the  biographies  of 
the  chief  actors.  Recitations,  informal  lectures,  and  confer- 
ences, at  least  once  a  week,  with  each  student.  First  half- 
year. 


ITALIAN. 

professor  warren. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

I.    Elementary.    Grandgent*s  Italian  Grammar.    Bowen's 
Italian  Reader.    Dante— Inferno.    1897-8.    First  half-year. 

II.  Advanced.  Dante — ^Vita  Nuova.  Petrarch — Selections  from 
Le  Rime.  Boccaccio— Selections  from  the  Decameron. 
Ariosto— Selections  from  Orlando  Furioso.  Tasso— Selec- 
tions from  Gerusalemme  Liberata.    1897-8.    Second  half-year. 
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LATEST. 

PROFESSOR  PI^TNKR  (Absent). 

MR.    BMBRY. 

MR.     MABI^EY. 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES. 

I.    LiVY,  books  II,  III.    First  half  Freshman  year. 

II.    Pi^AUTus,  two  or  three  plays.     Horace,  Satires   (Kirkland's 
ed. ).    Second  half  Freshman  year. 

ELECrrVB    COURSES. 

III.  Odes  of  Horace.    First  half  Sophomore  year. 

IV.  Tacitus,  Gcrmania  and  Agricola  (Hopkins*  ed.).    Juvenax, 

Satires  (Pearson  and  Strong's  ed.).    Second  half  Sophomore 
year. 

Bach  of  the  Elective  Courses"  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  will 
usually  be  given  once  in  two  years,  thus  forming  a  two-year 
cyde  for  the  classical  group. 

V.    Cicero's   Letters.     A  study  of    selected  letters,  historical, 
literary,  and  stylistic.    First  half-year. 

VI.  Lucretius.  A  large  part,  sometimes  all  of  the  De  rerum 
natura  is  read,  either  in  or  out  of  the  class,  partly  rapidly, 
partly  carefully.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  to  discuss 
Lucretius'  philosophy  any  further  than  is  necessary  to  a 
literary  appreciation  of  his  work.  Catullus  is  sometimes 
included  in  this  course.    Second  half-year. 

Vn.    Roman    Arch^oi^ooy.      Topography    and 
Ancient  Rome.    The  instructioj 
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lectures  and  conferences.  A  considerable  archseological 
apparatus  has  been  accumulated,  consisting  of  about  500  pho- 
tographs, and  many  of  the  standard  works.  The  hand-book 
used  as  a  guide  is  Richter^s  Topographic  der  Stadt  Rom,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  following  works:  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  lyatinarum  with  Ritschl's  Priscae  Latinitatis 
Monumenta  Bpigraphica,  Middleton's  Remains  of  Ancient 
Rome,  I^andani's  Ancient  Rome,  and  archaeological  map  of 
Rome  now  being  published,  Jordan's  Topographic  der  Stadt 
Rom,  Burn's  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  Overbeck's  Pompeii, 
Bunsen's  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  Boissier's  Promenades 
Arch^ologiques,  Daremberg  et  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  Anti- 
quit^s,  and  Baumeister*s  Denkmaler  des  klassichen  Alter- 
tums. 

Each  student  will  present  a  thesis  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
containing  the  result  of  some  special  subject  of  investigation. 
1898-9.     First  half-year. 

VIII.  Laxin  of  thb  Sii^vbr  AGS.  This  course  will  be  based  mainly 
on  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius.  The  style  and  diction  as  contrasted  with  Cicero's 
standard,  and  the  general  conditions  of  life  under  the  empire, 
will  be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible.  1898--9.  Second  half- 
year. 

IX.  The  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  with  a  comparison  of  the  corres- 
ponding French  tragedies,  and  a  short  study  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama. 

Intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  Romance  Group. 

X.  The  Roman  Annalists  and  Early  Roman  History.  This 
course  comprises  two  parts:  (a)  The  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  early  Roman  history.  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  tra- 
ditional history.  The  annalists  and  their  works  and  the  use 
made  of  them  by  later  historians,  (b)  A  reconstruction  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

PROFESSOR  SMITH. 
MR.    DICKBRMAN. 

PRESCRIBED    COURSES. 

I.    Pi^ANE  Trigonometry. 

II.    Plane  Anai«ytic  Geometry.    Construction  and  Discussion 
of  Equations,  Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse. 

III.  Mechanics.     Elementary   principles   in    reference   to   solid 

bodies. 

Freshman  year. 

ELECrn^E    COURSES. 

IV.  Ai^GBBRA  (advanced  course).     First  half-year. 

V.    Pi,ANE  AND  SowD  Anai^ytic  GEOMETRY  (advanced  course). 
First  half-year. 
VI.    Spherical  Trigonometry.    Applications  of  Trigonometry. 
Second  half-year. 

VII.    Elements  of   Differential  and    Integral  Calculus. 
Second  half-year. 

VIII.    Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (advanced  course). 
First  half-year. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  VII. 

IX.    The  Theory  of  Equations.    Bumside  and  Panton's  Theory 
of  Equations.     1897-8.    Second  half-year. 

X.    Quaternions.  Kelland  and  Tait's  Introduction  to  Quaternions. 
1898-9.    Second  half-year. 

XI.    Differential  Equations.    Johnson*s  Differential  Equations. 
Second  half-3'ear. 
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MEDICINE. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

Seniors  in  Adelbert  College  may  take  elective  work  in 
the  Medical  College  of  the  University;  not  to  be  counted  for 
more  than  six  hours  per  week,  as  leading  t<>an  academic  degree. 

By  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  by  proper 
choice  of  electives  in  the  college,  they  will  be  able  to  complete 
one  of  the  four  years  required  for  the  degree  in  medicine  during 
their  academic  course. 

For  details  of  such  courses  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  Powell. 


PEDAGOGY. 

ASSSOCIATK  PROFESSOR   MACDOUGALL- 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

I.    History  of  Education.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

The  coarse  will  begin  with  a  sketch  of  ancient  ideals  of  educa- 
tion, Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  relation  of  their  educa- 
tional systems  to  the  social-political  life.  It  will  then  consider 
the  change  in  educational  system  and  method  due  to  the 
transformation  of  social  and  religious  ideals  in  the  middle 
ages.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  topic  will  be 
taken  up  in  more  detail.  The  rise  of  universities,  the  growth 
of  common  schools,  educational  reform,  the  establishment  of 
national  school  systems,  and  like  movements  will  be  studied 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  coherent  knowledge  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  existing  principles  and  methods  of  education. 
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II.  Education Ai,  Classics.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
This  course  is  based  upon  a  critical  reading  of  as  many  of  the 
educational  classics  as  time  will  allow.  These  will  be  Com- 
enius,  Proebel,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Spencer,  with  references 
to  Ascham,  Locke,  Rousseau  and  others.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  these  successive  reformers  and  to  follow  the  progress  of 
educational  ideals.  Lectures,  discussions,  reference  reading 
and  reports  on  special  topics. 

III.  Pedagogicai.  Theory.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
<«  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  education,  and  of  gen- 
eral pedagogical  methods:  Child  nature,  the  general  question 
of  incentives  and  deterrents,  interest,  imitation,  ripening  of 
instincts,  rewards  and  punishments,  character  in  education, 
special  education,  relative  value  of  studies,  education  of  the 
voluntary  attention,  feeling  and  emotion  in  education.  Lec- 
tures, theses,  and  private  reading. 

IV.  Psychology  in  Education.    3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

This  course  reqiiires  no  text-book,  but  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  with  the  instructor  in  consulting  and 
making  reports  upon  literature  on  the  following  topics,  {a) 
The  Mutual  Relations  of  Mind  and  Body:  The  Reflex  Arc, 
Sensory  and  Motor  Education,  Defects  of  Sight  and  Hearing, 
Manual  Training,  {b)  The  Mind  of  the  Child  and  its  Devel- 
opment, {c)  Growth  of  the  Nervous  System:  Nascent 
Periods,  Physical  Measurements,  Sex  in  Development,  Neu- 
roses of  Childhood  and  Development,  Adolescence;  Sequence 
in  Education;  Fatigue,  Overpressure,  Neurasthenia,  Stimu- 
lants, {d)  Plasticity  of  the  Nervous  System:  Habit,  Associa- 
tion, Memory  and  its  improvement,  {e)  Apperception  and 
Interest,  Imitation,  Attention,  Suggestion  (Hypnotism),  Will 
and  its  training.  {/)  Emotional  Health,  Morbid  Types, 
Conscience.  (^)  Belief:  The  Psychological  Aspect  of 
Scepticism. 

V.  National  School  Systems.    3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

School  systems  of  Europe;  the  German  system;  Prance;  the 
schools  of  England;  the  recent  movement  in  Norway.    The 
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growth  of  the  modem  idea  of  system;  school  organization; 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  state.  Study  of  typical  schools 
in  organization  and  method.  Our  own  school  system.  Recent 
movements  of  reform.  Lectures,  reports  in  literature  and 
statistics,  private  reading,  discussions.  * 

Or, 

Pbdagogicai;  Seminary. 
For   advanced   students  only.    Reading  on  special  topics, 
under  guidance  of  the  instructor,  and  original  investigation. 
Reports  of  literature  on  recent  changes  and  reforms.     Discus^ 
sion  of  contemporary  topics. 


PHILOSOPHY* 

PROFESSOR    CURTIS. 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  MACDOUGALI^. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

The  following  chronological  order  will  be  observed.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  elect  any  of  the  more  advanced  courses  (V- 
VIII)  in  the  Senior  year  are  advised  to  take  Courses  I,  III, 
and  IV,  in  Junior  year. 

I.  PsYCHOi,OGY.  An  elementary  course  which  will  present  in 
outline  the  entire  subject  matter,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  functions  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  process  of 
Perception.  Wundt's  Psychology  will  probably  be  used  as  a 
hand-book.    First  half-year. 

II.  Anthropoix>OV.  The  main  problems  and  bearings  of  An- 
thropology will  be  discussed  in  systematic  order.  The  ob- 
jective method  in  its  comparative  and  historical  aspects  will 
be  used.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  history  of  Anthro- 
pology, and  an  effort  made  to  understand  its  position  in  the 
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present  century.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  open  the 
way  for  an  intelligent  study  of  philosophy  and  history. 
Among  other  works  the  following  will  furnish  aid:  Mor- 
gan's Ancient  Society,  Quatrefages'  Human  Species,  Ty- 
lor's  Anthropology,  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man, 
Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  Brinton's  Races  and  Peoples, 
and  RatzePs  History  of  Mankind.    First  half-year. 

III.  Logic.     Jevons*  I/essons  in  Logic,  or  Fowler's  Logic,  De- 

ductive and  Inductive,  will  be  used  as  a  guide.  The  works 
of  Mill,  Minto,  Hibben,  Venn,  Monck,  Lotze  and  Ueberweg 
will  be  consulted  on  special  points,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  course  a  few  lectures  will  be  given  on  Epistemology. 
The  course  as  a  whole  will  constitute  an  introduction  to 
Epistemology.    Second  half-year. 

IV.  Introduction  to  Phii/>sophy.    Will  probably  be  given  in 

the  form  of  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  reports  on  assigned 
topics  by  the  students.  Praser's  Selections  from  Berkeley, 
Paulsen's  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Kuelpe's  Introduction 
to  Philosophy,  Ladd's  Philosophy  of  Mind,  and  Introduction 
to  Philosophy,  and  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy  are 
among  the  references.    Second  half-year. 

V.  Ethics.  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics  will  be  read  with 
constant  reference  to  the  works  of  Green  edited  by  Nettleship 
and  to  the  works  of  Sidgwick  and  Martineau.  The  purpose 
is  to  make  clear  and  distinct  an  outline  of  Ethics.  First  half- 
year. 

VI.  (a)  Grkbk  Phii/>sophy  and  its  Rbi^aTion  to  the  rise  of 
Christianity.  A  review  of  the  rise  and  trend  of  philo- 
sophic thought  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  about 
600  B.  C.  to  500  A.  D.  The  main  points  kept  in  view  are: 
( I )  how  the  early  philosophers  treated  the  problems  of  life 
and  mind,  and  (2)  how  their  treatment  of  these  problems  is 
related  to  the  rise  and  development  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  works  of  Zeller,  Weber,  Marshall,  Grote,  Jowett,  Ueber- 
weg, Heinze,  Ritter,  Hamack,  and  Hatch  are  among  the 
references. — Or^ 
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{d)  British  Phii/>90phy  from  Bacon  to  Hume.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  private  readings.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  classics  of  British  Empir- 
icism by  means  of  selections  from  Bacon's  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  Novum  Organum,  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  Locke*s 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Berkeley's  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge,  and  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.  The  course  will  bring  forward  the  main  problems 
of  Modem  Philosophy.  Such  features  as  are  specially  promi- 
nent today  will  be  indicated  and  outlined.  Among  the  gen- 
eral reviews  of  this  period  mention  may  be  made  of  Morris' 
British  Thought  and  Thinkers,  Hoeffding's  History  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy,  Fraser's  Selections  from  Berkeley,  and 
Grimm's  Zur  Geschichte  des  Erkenntnisproblems  von  Bacon 
zu  Hume.    First  half-year. 

VII.  (a)  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Phii,osophy  of 
REI«igion.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  Religion  in 
its  psychological,  historical,  critical,  and  constructive  aspects. 
The  course  will  be  based  upon  Menzies'  History  of  Religion 
and  Principal  Caird's  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Or^ 

( d )  Introduction  to  Socioi^ogy.  The  course  in  Sociology  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II,  and  V. 
Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  instructor  throughout  the  term 
and  special  work  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report 
and  discussion.  Among  other  works  those  of  Comte, 
Buckle,  Spencer,  Ward,  Giddings,  Letourneau  and  Fairbanks 
will  be  consulted.    Second  half-year. 

VIII.  (a)  The  Phiix)SOPHY  OF  Herbert  Spencer,  a  critical  study 
of  Spencer's  elaboration  of  the  principle  and  process  of  Evo- 
lution along  with  the  application  of  Evolution  to  Philosophy. 
Selections  from  the  following  parts  of  his  work  are  thus 
examined:  First  Principles,  The  Principles  of  Biology,  The 
Principles  of  Psychology,  and  The  Principles  of  Sociology. 
Lectures  will  be  given  with  the  aim  of  showing  the  historical 
development  and  present  condition  of  evolutional  thought. 
Digests  and  critical  essays  will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  prominence  the  main  questions  of  Cosmology, 
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and  the  bearing  of  Evolution  on  recent  thought.  The  more 
important  handbooks  for  this  study  are  Spencer's  First 
Principles,  Collins'  An  Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
and  Leconte's  Evolution  in  its  Relations  to  Religious 
Thought.— (9r, 

(b)  The  Phii^sophy  of  Kant.  After  the  results  of  Hume's 
Philosophy  have  been  reviewed,  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  will  be  taken  up  and  the  object  of  knowledge  care- 
fully studied.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
Metaphysics  of  Morality,  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 
and  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  If  time  permits,  a  brief 
sketch  of  Idealism  in  Germany  will  be  given.  For  this 
course  some  knowledge  of  German  will  be  advantageous. 
Watson's  Selections  from  Kant  furnishes  a  valuable  outline. 
Second  half-year. 


PHYSICS- 

PROFESSOR  WHITMAN. 
MR.  WOODWARD. 

PRESCRIBED  WORK. 

A.    A  limited  number  of  laboratory  exercises  in  connection  with 
mathematics  III. 

EI,ECTIVE  COURSES. 

I.    Mechanics,  Sound,   Light.      Carhart's  University  Physics 
with  lectures  and  laboratory  work.    First  half-year. 

II.    Heat,    EifECTRiciTY    AND    Magnhtism.      Continuation    of 
Course  I.    Second  half-year. 

Ila.  No  special  course  is  offered  for  those  entering  the  Latin- 
Scientific  course,  but  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the 
attainments  of  those  who  have  had  a  preparatory  course  in 
physics  may  be  fully  utilized. 

III.  Physicai,  Optics.  Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  with  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.     First  half-year. 
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IV.  Theory  op  Heat.  A  course  based  mainly  on  Maxwell's 
Theory  of  Heat,  with  lectures  and  references.  Second  half- 
year. 

V.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Blectricai,  Measxtrbmbmts. 
While  mainly  a  laboratory  course,  this  includes  a  general 
review  of  Electrical  Theory.  The  text  book  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  class.  Two  laboratory 
exercises  and  one  conference,  first  half-year. 

VI.    Continuation  of  Course  V.    Second  half-year. 

VII.  Mechanicai,  Drawing.  Elementary  Course.  Text  book : 
Church's  Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  laboratory  exercises 
and  one  recitation.    First  half-year. 

VIII.  (a)  Mechanicai,  Drawing.  Advanced  Course.  With  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  design  of 
machinery. — O*, 

{b)  An  Introduction  to  Ei^ECTro-Technics.  The  applica- 
tion of  electricity  in  the  arts,  and  the  principles  involved. 
Course  a,  two  laboratory  exercises  and  one  recitation. 
Course  d,  two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  exercise.  Sec- 
ond half-year. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  is  necessary  for  Courses  IV,  V  and  VI. 

The  Laboratory  Fee  for  Course  A  is  f3.00|  for  the  other 
courses,  $5.00. 


SANSKRIT* 

PROFESSOR  Pi^ATNER  (Absent). 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

I.  Ei^EMENTARY  COURSE,  designed  primarily  for  those  students 
who  elect  the  classical  group.  The  text  books  are  Whitney's 
Grammar  and  Lanman's  Reader.     Throughout  the  year. 

II.  Advanced  Course,  for  students  who  may  desire  to  continue 
this  study  in  connection  with  a  short  course  in  General 
Linguistics. 
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SPANISR 

PROPKSSOR  WARRBN. 

KI.KCTIVK  COURSE. 

I.  BdgrEn's  Spanish  Grammar.  Matzke*8  Spanish  Reader. 
Modem  Novelists.  Selections  from  Cervantes,  and  Lope  de 
Vega.     1898-99,    First  half-year. 


TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  first  half-year  begins  on  the  Thursday  after  the 
eighteenth  day  of  September,  and  continues,  with  a  holiday 
recess  of  nine  days,  until  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Thursday 
in  February.  The  second  half-year  begins  on  the  Monday 
after  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  and  continues,  with  an 
Easter  recess  of  one  week,  until  Commencement,  which  occurs 
on  the  Wednesday  after  the  seventeenth  day  of  June  (or  after 
the  sixteenth  in  years  in  which  February  has  twenty-nine 
days).  On  Thanksgiving  day,  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  Decoration  day,  no  college  exercises  are  held;  on 
the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  religious  exercises  are  held  in 
the  chapel. 

The  exercises  of  each  half-year  begin  with  prayers  in  the 
chapel  at  half -past  eight  o'clock. 


RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

The  exercises  of  each  day  are  opened  with  prayers  in  the 
diapel,  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend,  unless 
specially  excused  by  the  executive  committee.  At  this  ser- 
vice addresses  are  frequently  made  by  the  clergymen  of  Cleve- 
land and  other  cities. 
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All  Students  are  expected  to  attend  morning  service  on 
Sunday  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  It  is  desired  that  students 
should  connect  themselves  with  the  churches  of  their  choice, 
attend  their  Sunday  schools,  and  enter  as  far  as  possible  into 
their  religious  activities. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  college  holds 
its  meetings  in  Eldred  Hall.  This  building  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  social  and  religious  work  of  the  Association. 


WBRARIES. 

The  libraries  of  the  College  and  those  deposited  in  the 
College  by  the  literary  societies  contain  about  thirty-five 
thousand  bound  volumes  and  ten  thousand  unbound  books 
and  pamphlets.  They  are  commodiously  housed  in  the  Hatch 
lyibrary  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Hatch,  of  Cleve- 
land. The  collections  relating  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language  and  literature,  French  literature,  United  States  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  the  French  revolution  are  particularly 
full. 

The  list  of  periodicals  is  a  very  full  one,  and  the  library  con- 
tains many  complete  sets  of  valuable  publications  in  classical 
philology  and  archaeology,  Germanic  and  general  philology, 
history,  anthropology,  science;  and  complete  sets  of  the  oldest 
and  best  literary  magazines.  These  sets  are  kept  up  to  date 
and  their  number  is  increased  by  constant  accessions. 

The  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  are  treated  as  one  with 
the  college  library,  the  whole  collection  being  classified  accord- 
ing to  a  modified  Dewey  system.  The  students  have  access  to 
all  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  the  library  is  open  from 
8  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 
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By  the  courtesy  of  the  directors  of  the  Case  Library,  stu- 
dents have  free  tickets  to  it,  while  they  anay  use  the  Public 
Library  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  residents  of  the  city. 

The  Case  Library  (42,000  vols.)  is  well  supplied  with  period- 
icals and  general  literature,  and  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
study  in  the  fine  arts,  of  political  economy  and  sociology,  and 
the  sciences,  especially  chemistry  and  botany.  The  Cleveland 
Public  Library  (125,000  vols.)  contains  valuable  collections 
for  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  modem  German  literature,  his- 
tory, art  and  archaeology. 


LABORATORIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

B101.0GY. 

A  new  laboratory  building,  especially  designed  for  the  study 
of  the  biological  sciences,  particularly  for  work  in  zoology, 
embryology,  anatomy  and  botany,  was  begun  in  October, 
1897,  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  June,  1898.  The 
building  will  consist  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  floor,  which 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  anatomy  and  botany,  there  are  two  small 
wings,  one  of  which  will  contain  the  heavy  gearing  and  ma- 
chinery used  in  heating  and  lighting.  The  ether  wing  contains 
a  small  conservatory  and  vivarium.  The  second  story  consists 
of  a  large  elementary  laboratory,  special  laboratories  for 
embryology  and  zoology,  library,  preparation  rooms  and  offices 
for  instructors.  On  the  third  story  there  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious lecture  room,  and  museum  rooms  for  a  teaching 
collection  of  animals  and  plants.  The  popular  colleetions  of 
natural  history  will  be  placed  in  the  wide  halls  of  the  building. 
The  third  story  will  also  contain  a  complete  photographic 
laboratory. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The  department  of  chemistry  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
for  use  in  illustrative  lectures.  The  chemical  laboratory  is 
so  equipped  with  apparatus  that  each  student  can  become 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  science  by  experiments  made  by 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Such  experi- 
mental courses  are  offered  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  in  organic  chemistry 
and  in  analytical  chemistry. 

GEOI.OGY  AND   MINERALOGY. 

The  laboratory  of  this  department  is,  at  the  present  time, 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building.  The  collections  at 
the  service  of  the  department  are  well  chosen,  and  are 
rapidly  growing.  They  comprise  sets  of  crystal  models  and 
crystals,  crystal  sections  for  optical  study,  and  rock  sections 
in  great  number,  in  addition  to  the  mineralogical,  lithological 
and  palseontological  collections.  The  library  is  good  and  con- 
stantly being  increased.  The  vicinity  of  Cleveland  is  inter- 
esting geologically,  especially  in  regard  to  its  glacial  deposits 
and  its  palaeontology.  It  furnishes  abundance  of  material  for 
the  special  investigator. 

PHYSICS. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  physics  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  new  physical  laboratory.  This  is  a  three  story 
building  of  sound  and  substantial  construction,  containing 
large  lecture  and  laboratory  rooms  for  the  elementary  courses, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  apartments  for  more 
advanced  work.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilation. 
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The  department  is  equipped  with  a  large  variety  of  appa- 
ratus bearing  on  the  courses  at  present  offered — all  of  which 
include  work  in  the  laboratory — and  additional  apparatus  is 
continually  being  added. 


GYMNASIUM  AND  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  campus  stands  the  gymnasium 
and  beside  it  is  the  new  athletic  field.  The  gymnasium  is 
well  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  style  of 
apparatus.  All  members  of  the  Freshman  class  are  required  to 
take  systematic  exercise  three  times  a  week  during  six  months 
of  the  year.  Opportunity  is  given  to  members  of  the  other 
classes  to  take  systematic  exercise  during  the  same  period. 
All  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium. 

The  athletic  field  has  been  graded  and  fenced,  and  grand- 
stands erected.  All  college  games  can  thus  be  played  on  the 
campus  itself,  and  most  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  inter-col- 
legiate contests  avoided. 


GRADES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Students  are  graded  in  their  studies  by  letters  which  have 
value  on  a  scale  of  8  as  follows: 

E  (excellent)  7-8 
G  (good)  6-7 
F  (fair)  5-6 

P  (pass)  4-5 

D  (deficient)     -4 
Instructors  combine  the  grades  of  each  half-year's  work 
and  of  examinations  in  any  ratio  they  see  fit,  and  report  to  the 
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Dean  at  the  close  of  each  half-year  the  resultant  grades  ex- 
pressed by  letters.  The  Dean  reports  the  grade  of  each  stu- 
dent to  his  parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  each  half-year. 

If  a  student's  term  standing  in  any  study  is  not  below  grade 
P  but  he  fails  in  his  examination,  the  instructor  hands  in  his 
grade  as  D  and  also  a  notice  that  he  is  to  be  re-examined  in 
that  study.  When  he  has  passed  this  rerexamination  notice  is 
at  once  given  to  the  Dean  by  the  instructor,  and  his  deficiency 
is  cancelled. 

If  a  student  has  grade  D  in  the  class-work,  of  any  study,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  examination,  and  cannot  graduate 
until  he  has  made  up  the  study  or  satisfied  the  head  of  the 
department  that  he  has  properly  made  up  the  work,  and  it  has 
been  reported  to  the  Dean.  But,  in  case  the  study  in  which 
the  student  is  deficient  is  an  elective,  he  may  take  in  class 
some  other  elective  of  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week, 
and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such  elective  will  be 
regarded  as  removing  his  deficiency. 

A  condition  in  any  study  is  placed  upon  a  student  when  he 
cannot  go  on  in  any  of  his  studies,  unless  he  makes  up  his 
deficiency  before  a  specified  time. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  the  second  half  of  his  Senior 
year  who  has  not  made  up  all  his  deficiencies. 

Any  student  whose  grade  is  D  in  the  class-work  of  finy 
study,  may  be  dropped  from  that  study  at  any  time  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  instructor 
whose  course  is  involved.  He  shall  be  so  dropped  when  he  has 
had  grade  D  for  six  consecutive  weeks,  unless  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  same  persons  he  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  study 
under  special  probation  for  a  short  time.  In  all  cases  a  stu- 
dent's grade  is  determined  by  all  his  previous  work  in  a  study 
from  the  beginning  of  the  half-year. 
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Regular  students  are  not  in  general  allowed  to  become 
special  students  on  account  of  failure  to  maintain  themselves 
in  their  regular  work,  but  individual  cases  may  be  considered 
on  their  merits  by  the  executive  committee. 

Care  over  the  work  of  students  is  exercised  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.     The  method  is  as  follows: 

When  the  grade  of  a  student  becomes  D  in  any  study,  the 
instructor  reports  the  fact  at  once  to  the  Dean,  who  sends  an 
official  notification  of  the  deficiency  to  the  student  and  to  his 
parent  or  guardian.  The  instructor  keeps  the  Dean  informed 
if  the  student's  grade  continues  D. 

In  the  case  of  students  received  on  certificate  the  first  half- 
year  will  be  regarded  as  probationary,  and  those  manifestly 
deficient  in  preparation  may  be  dropped  at  any  time. 

Once  a  month  the  Dean  reports  to  the  Faculty  all  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  grades  of  students  which  he  has  received 
from  instructors. 


DEGREES. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  a  degree  a  student  must 
have  passed  in  all  the  studies  of  his  course,  and  have  attained  a 
grade  *'Fair"  or  a  higher  grade  in  at  least  one- third  of  them. 

The  degree  of  Bacheix)R  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those 
who  have  completed  that  regular  course  which  includes  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  the  degree  of 
Bachbix>r  of  Letters  on  those  who  have  completed  the 
course  in  which  modem  languages  are  substituted  for  Greek; 
and  the  degree  of  6acheix>R  of  Phiu>sophy  on  those  who 
have  completed  the  course  in  which  more  advanced  science  is 
substituted  for  languagd^. 
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Members  of  classes  earlier  than  that  of  1890  may  receive  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  heretofore,  or,  if  they  prefer, 
after  a  special  course  of  study.  The  fee  for  the  Master's 
degree  is  ten  dollars.  For  further  information  candidates  may 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Warren. 


HONORS  AND  PRIZES. 

In  Chemistry,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics, two-year  honors  are  given  to  those  students  who,  at 
the  completion  of  the  Sophomore  year,  have  attained  grade 
"Excellent*'  in  each  course  of  these  departments  during  two 
years,  and  grade  "Fair"  or  a  higher  grade  in  all  of  their  other 
studies. 

To  be  eligible  to  honors  in  a  group  of  studies,  a  student 
must  attain  grade  "Excellent'*  in  each  study  of  the  group, 
pass  special  examinations  in  the  principal  studies  of  the  group, 
and  must  have  attained  grade  "Fair"  or  a  higher  grade  in  all 
studies  outside  the  group  during  the  last  two  years.  Instruct- 
ors in  charge  of  a  group  are  to  recommend  candidates  for 
first  and  second  honors  respectively. 

Honors  are  awarded  to  the  graduating  class  at  each  Com- 
mencement, and  to  the  Junior  class  at  the  end  of  Junior  year. 
These  honors  are  determined  by  the  standing  of  the  students 
in  all  their  previous  college  work. 

To  be  recommended  .for  a  degree  with  honor,  a  student 
must  have  attained  grade  "Fair**  or  a  higher  grade  in  all  his 
college  work;  for  degree  summa  cum  laude,  grade  "Excellent" 
in  five-sixths  of  all  his  work;  for  degree  magna  cum  laude^ 
grade  "Excellent"  in  one-half  of  all  his  work,  or  "Excellent" 
or  "Good"  in  five-sixths  of  it;  for  degree  cum  laude^  "Excel- 
lent" or  "Good"  in  one-half  of  all  his  work. 
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President's  Prizes  are  offered  for  1897-98  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  engage  in  an 
oratorical  contest,  near  the  end  of  each  college  year,  for 
prizes,  which  are  awarded  for  excellence  in  producing  and 
speaking  orations,  as  follows: 

Two  first  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  to  the  members  who 
rank  first  in  each  class;  and  a  second  prize  of  thirty  dollars, 
awarded  irrespective  of  class. 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  results  in  gym- 
nasium work  during  the  Freshman  year. 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty  dollars,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  to  the  two  students 
making  the  highest  records  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
as  determined  by  the  regular  class- work  and  by  a  special  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Two  prizes,  one  of  thirty  and  one  of  twenty  dollars,  will  be 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  to  the  two  students 
making  the  highest  records  of  that  year  in  mathematics,  as 
determined  by  the  regular  class- work  and  a  special  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Phiu)sophicai^  Prizes,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Truman  P.  Handy,  are  offered  as  follows:  A  prize  of  sixty 
dollars  and  a  prize  of  thirty  dollars,  awarded  by  a  committee 
at  the  close  of  the  college  year,  to  the  two  members  of  the 
philosophical  group  who  shall  excel  in  an  original  essay  and  a 
special  examination.  The  subject  assigned  for  1897-8  is.  The 
Nature,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Analogical  Reasoning. 

The  Harriet  Pewon  Perkins  Schoi^arship,  being  the 
income  of  a  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  given  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Perkins,  is  awarded  annually  to  that 
member  of  the  Junior  class,  classical  course,  who,  during  the 
first  three  years  of  his  course  shall  rank  first  in  his  class  for 
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excellence  in  the  English  language  and  literature.  In  addition 
to  the  required  English  of  the  first  two  years  at  least  three 
hours  a  week  must  be  elected  for  both  terms  of  the  Junior  year. 
The  successful  applicant  for  this  scholarship  must  also  rank  in 
the  first  third  of  his  class  in  the  study  of  the  classics — both  Latin 
and  Greek  being  required  throughout  Sophomore  year — and 
must  continue  his  studies  in  the  College  through  his  Senior 
year,  unless  disabled  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause  which 
shall  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  students  with  advanced  preparation 
to  pursue  studies  and  investigations  outside  of  the  prescribed 
course  under  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  Faculty,  pro- 
vided they  maintain  a  standing  of  at  least  G  in  each  of  their 
regular  studies.  Students  who  pass  successful  examinations 
in  these  additional  studies  may  be  exempted  from  a  portion  of 
the  regular  examinations,  and  receive  honorable  mention  in 
the  catalogue.  Due  notice  of  this  optional  work  is  given  each 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  and  also  of  the  time 
and  place  of  examination,  and  permission  to  enter  such  exami- 
nation must  be  obtained  by  the  student  at  least  six  weeks 
before  the  regular  examinations. 


FRANCIS  G.  BUTLER  PUBLICATION  FUND. 

In  March,  1893,  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Butler  gave  one  thousand 
Dollars  to  found  the  Francis  G.  Butler  Publication  Fund,  '*the 
income  from  the  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  original  research  in  the  field  of  American  history, 
made  by  the  Professors  or  students  of  Adelbert  College,  the 
College  for  Women,  or  the  Graduate  School  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.*' 
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EXPENSES. 

The  College  Charges  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation $  5.00 

Deposit 10.00 

Tuition,  Incidbntai^s,  Library,  and  Gymnasium . . .    7500 

Adelbert  Hall  ofiFers  a  limited  number  of  large,  pleasant 
unfurnished  rooms,  heated  by  steam,  and  cared  for  daily  by 
the  College.  The  rooms  are  designed  for  two  students,  and 
the  rent  is  from  $30  to  $40  per  year  for  each  student. 

Students  taking  work  in  the  biological,  chemical  and  physi- 
cal departments  pay  for  the  cost  of  perishable  material  and  the 
loss  incident  to  the  use  of  the  instruments.  Laboratory  fees 
vary  for  the  difiEerent  courses.  The  amount  for  each  course  is 
specified  in  the  statement  of  courses. 

All  charges  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Bursar — the  matriculation 
fee  and  deposit  at  the  time  of  registration;  the  laboratory  fee 
and  one-half  the  charge  for  tuition,  etc.,  and  room  rent,  with- 
in fourteen  days  of  the  opening  of  each  half-year.  Unless 
drawn  upon  to  repair  damages  to  college  property  not  due  to 
ordinary  wear,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full  to  the  stu- 
dent when  he  severs  his  connection  with  the  College. 

A  refectory  in  connection  with  Adelbert  Hall  offers  board  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3  per  week. 

Board  and  rooms  in  private  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College  can  be  obtained  at  about  the  same  prices  as  those 
above  specified.  Board  in  clubs  has  been  obtained  for  $2  and 
^2.50  per  week. 
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BENEFICIARY  AID. 

Certain  scholarships  are  awarded  to  meritorious  students 
who  need  pecuniary  aid.  By  these  they  are  relieved  of  a 
portion  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  College.  The  scholarships 
are  founded  by  gifts  of  $500  each,  and  are  worth  the  interest 
of  that  sum  at  6  per  cent — ^$30  per  year.  A  few  of  those 
students  who  have  a  thorough  preparation  for  College  are  en- 
abled to  earn  more  or  less  money  by  teaching  or  other  labor. 

There  are  also  funds  which  are  loaned  to  students  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty.  When  repaid  they  will  be  used  in 
aiding  other  students. 

Students  put  upon  the  list  of  beneficiaries  are  expected  to 
maintain  their  standing  in  Scholarship,  and  also  to  finish  their 
course  here.  Before  dismissal  to  another  college  can  be 
granted,  the  college  dues,  including  the  amounts  given  or 
loaned,  must  first  be  paid. 
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APPENDIX. 


COMMENCEMENT,  1897. 

The  degree  of  6achbix>r  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 

Arthur  Hoi^rook  Bii^i,, 
George  Chari^bs  Ci^isby, 
Edward  Lewis  Dodd, 

{Magna  cum  laude), 
John  Duncan  Evans, 
Chari«es  Wai«ter  Fisk, 
Haroi^d  DeWoi^f  Fui^i^er, 

( Magna  cum  laude ) . 
Frederick  Chari«es  Gii^i^ette, 
Lewis  Hodous, 

{Summa  cum  laude), 
David  Gaui,  Jaeoer, 

{Magna  cum  laude). 

PRANKIfIN  TpRNER  JONBS, 

{Magna  cum  laude), 
Sidney  Jones, 
Wii,i4AM  Henry  Means, 
Frank  Percivai,  Owen, 
Harry  Frankwn  Payer, 

{Magna  cum  laude), 
Franz  Race  Phii^ups, 
Harry  Mii«i«hofp  Rider, 
George  Prank  Thompson, 
Jacob  Edward  Tuckbrman, 
Frederic  Marcus  Wood. 
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The  degree  of  Bachki/^R  of  Lbttbrs  was  conferred  upon 

Edgar  McMii«i,an  Ickes, 
Max  Eioi«  Mkiski«, 
Charx^ks  Rbbs  Morgan, 
Amos  Wii^uam  Pbtkrs, 
Wii^i^iAM  PiBi^DBR  Sanders, 

{Magna  cum  laude), 
Wai^tbr  I^awrbncb  Sbaman, 
{Cum  laude). 

The  degree  of  Bachblor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon 

John  Charles  Darby, 
William  Craw  Gill, 
Louis  Oscar  Richmond, 
Harry  Nelson  Wheaton. 


HONORS  AND  PRIZES  OF  THE  YEAR  1896-7. 


COMMBNCBMBNT    HONORS. 

First  Honor ^  Lewis  Hodous. 
Second  Honor ^  Edward  Lewis  Dodd. 
Third  Honor ^  William  Fielder  Sanders. 
Fourth  Honor t  David  Gaul  Jaeger. 

THE  handy  philosophical  PRIZES: 

First  Prize ^  Lewis  Hodous. 
Second  Prize,  Edward  Lewis  Dodd. 

junior  class 

SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS  TO 

William  Edward  Gunn,  Harvey  William  Hurlebaus, 

Harry  Albert  Haring,  Paul  Russel  Pope. 
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PRESIDBNT'S  PRIZES: 

For  best  Junior  and  Sophomore  Orations, 

First  Junior  Prize^  Porrbst  Bvbrett  Hydb. 

First  Sophomore  Prize^  Edward  John  Hobday. 

Second  Prize  {awarded  irrespective  o/class)^  Hubbrt  Ai<okzo  Lane. 

For  the  highest  records  in  Ancient  and  Modem  lyanguages  for 
the  Freshman  year.  Both  prizes  awarded  in  equal  shares 
for  equal  merit  to 

Francis  Sbssions  Hutchins, 
Chari^bs  Wbsi«by  Thomas. 

For  the  highest  records  in  Mathematics, 

First  Prize^  Wiu^iam  Piwonka. 
Second  Prize,  Sabcubi*  Krambr. 

For  the  highest  records  in  Gymnasium  Work, 

Freshman  Class^  Joseph  Porter  Harris. 

HARRIET  PEI.TON  PERKINS  SCHOI.ARSHIP : 

For  the  highest  record  in  English, 

Paui,  Russei^i.  Pope. 

TWO-YEAR  honors: 

In  Greek,  RoscoE  M11.UKEN  Packard. 
In  Latin,  Arthur  Wii^uam  Davidson, 
RoscoE  Mii,i4KEN  Packard. 
In  Mathematics,  Arthur  Wii^liam  Davidson, 

ROSCOE  MlLI«IKEN  PACKARD. 

In  Chemistry,  Arthur  Wii^uam  Davidson. 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  ALUMNL 


President,  A.  C.  Ludi^ow,  1884. 

Vice  Presidents^  N.  S.  Burton,  1846. 

C.  I^.  Cutter,  1864. 

Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  -F.  K.  Smith,  1879. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  S.  Meyer,  1893. 

Necrologist,  D.  T.  Thomas,  1885. 
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The  College  for  Women 


CALENDAR* 

i897. 

• 

23  Sept. 

Thursday 

First  Term  begins. 

25  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

23  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  begins. 

1898. 

3  Jan. 

Monday 

Winter  Recess  ends. 

27  Jan. 

Thursday 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

28  Jan. 

Friday 

Examinations  begin. 

5  Feb. 

Saturday 

First  Term  ends. 

7  Feb. 

Monday 

Second  Term  begins. 

7-13  April 

Thursday- Wednesday 

Easter  Recess. 

30  May 

Monday 

Memorial  Day. 

10  June 

Friday 

General  Examinations  begin 

19  June 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

21  June 

Tuesday 

COMMBNCBMBNT. 

23-24  June 

i           Thursday-Friday 

Examinations  for  Admission 

SUMMER  VACATION  OF  THIRTEEN  WEEKS. 

22  Sept. 

Thursday 

First  Term  begins. 

24  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

22  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  begins. 

1899 

^ 

4  Feb. 

Saturday 

First  Term  Ends. 

The  College  for  Women. 


HIS  Department  of  Western  Reserve  University  was 
opened  in  September,  1888.  Whatever  advantages  a 
new  college  may  possess,  it  has  had;  and  yet,  as  a  part  of  the 
University,  it  has  profited  from  the  first  by  the  accumulated 
wisdom  and  shared  the  prestige  of  an  educational  foundation 
going  back  to  the  year  1826.  The  College  has  the  advantages 
of  separate  education,  since  its  students  are  free  from  constant 
association  with  young  men  in  class  room  and  lecture  halls.  It 
has  the  advantages  of  co-education,  since  its  intimate  relations 
with  Adelbert  College  (for  men)  involve  a  common  standard  of 
work,  and  the'  relations  of  each  to  the  other  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  University,  tend  to  develop  a  common  breadth  of  outlook. 
The  College  for  Women  is  not  an  annex  to  Adelbert  College. 
Bach  of  the  two  has  a  faculty  of  its  own,  but,  by  exchange  of 
work  and  other  arrangements,  instruction  is  given  in  each  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  other.  In  this  way  the  number 
of  instructors  in  many  of  the  courses  is  practically  doubled. 
Graduates  of  the  College  for  Women  receive  their  degrees  from 
the  University,  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part.  The  system  is 
thus  neither  one  of  co-education,  nor  of  complete  separation, 
but  of  co-ordination  in  education. 
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The  buildings,  which  are  situated  in  the  most  attractive  and 
healthful  part  of  the  dty,  were  opened  for  use  in  September, 
1892.  The  recitation  hall,  known  from  its  donor  as  Clark 
Hall,  was  designed  by  Richard  M.  Hunt.  It  contains  chapel, 
library,  gymnasium  and  offices,  in  addition  to  recitation  and 
study  rooms.  Guilford  House  was  built  as  a  home  for  students. 
Its  plan  provides  suites  of  three  rooms  for  two  occupants,  suites 
of  two  rooms  for  one  occupant,  or  single  rooms  for  a  single 
occupant.  The  life  in  the  House  and  in  the  whole  College  is 
founded  upon  the  desire  to  give  to  each  student  such  supervi- 
sion as  earnest  and  able  young  women  absent  from  home 
should  receive,  and  yet  to  subject  np  one  to  unnecessary  or 
annoying  restraint.  Certain  members  of  the  faculty  reside  in 
the  House.  To  them,  to  the  Housemistress,  and  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Faculty,  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  of  the 
students,  is  specially  committed  the  duty  of  making  life  in  the 
House  sensible,  true  and  good.  The  aim  of  the  house-keeping 
is  to  make  all  surroimdings  and  conditions  as  homelike  as  may 
be.  The  house  is  warmed  by  hot  water,  is  lighted  both  by  gas 
and  study  lamps,  and  is  thoroughly  ventilated. 

While  not  denominational,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
in  every  purpose  and  aim  the  College  is  Christian. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 


Prksident: 
Mrs.  SAMUEL  MATHER. 

Vice-President  : 
Mrs.  JAMES  J.  TRACY. 

Secretary: 
Miss  MARY  L.  SOUTHWORTH. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Mori^ky,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Olney, 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Sherman,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tyi,kr, 

Miss  Harriet  Shei^don  HuRi^BUT,  Mrs.  George  A.  Garret.son, 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Kkei*er,  Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer, 

Miss  Ei-i^en  G.  Reveley,  Mrs.  James  Pickands, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wadk,  Mrs.  Wiujam  A.  Leonard, 

Mrs.  CHARI.KS  J.  Sheffiei.d,  Mrs.  D.  Z.  Norton, 

Mrs.  Luke  Lasceij^es,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Myers, 

Miss  Hbi^en  L.  Storke,  Miss  Anna  Burgess, 

Miss  Augusta  Mittei^berger,  Miss  Hei,en  M.  Smith,  President 

Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 

Mrs.  Pascai,  H.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Dudi^ey  P.  Ai,i,en, 

Mrs.  Worcester  R.  Warner,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Haines. 


CORk'HSPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Upson,  Akron,  O.  Mrs.  G.  H.  McElevy,  Youngstown,0. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Jacques,  Ashtabula,  O.  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Perkins,  Warren,  O. 
Mrs.  John  Sherman,  Mansfield,  O.  Mrs.  Frank  Swayne,  Toledo,  O. 
Mrs.  J.  Osborne  Moss,  New  York.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Newberry,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Garfield,  Mentor,  O.  Mrs.  W^m.  E.  Moore,  Columbus,  O. 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Lane,Crawfordsville,Ind.  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Sigler,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Mrs.  C,  O.  Gridley,  Erie,  Pa.  Mrs.  Joseph  Howells,  Jefferson,  O. 

Mrs. Thomas Kilpatrick, Omaha, Neb.  Mrs.  George  H.  Ely,  Elyria,  O. 


FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


Arranged  with  the  exception  of  the  President^  in  the  order  of  college  graduation. 


Chari«bs  Franki^in  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  55Beliflower  Av. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  Coll..  1876;  Andover  TheolcM^ical  Seminaty,  187&-79;  D.  D.,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  1888;  TJU.  D.,  Illinoifl  Coll.  and  Marietta  Coll.,  1891;  Presi- 
dent Adelbert  Coll.  and  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  1890 — 

« 

Hiram  ColuNvS  Haydn.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1599  Euclid  Av. 

Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature 
{on  the  Florence  Harkness  Foundation^, 

a.  B.,  Amherst  Coll..  1856;  D.  D.,  Wooster,  1878;  \X,.  D.,  Amherst  Coll.  and  Marietta 
Coll.,  1888;  President  Adelbert  ColL  and  Western  Reserve  Univcrsitv,  1888-90: 
Vice  President  Board  of  Trust.  1890— 

Mary  No  yes  Coi^vin,  Ph.  D.,  Guilford  House 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  1868-72;  Paris,  1874-75:  Instructor  in  French  and  Latin. 
Worcester  High  School,  1877-80;  Lady  Principal  of  Genesee  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal 
School,  1881-88;  Zurich  and  Geneva,  1884-87;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Zurich,  188S. 
The  Sorboniie,  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Ktudes,  L'Bcole  de  Chartes,  College  de 
France,  1888-89;  Secretary  Bryn  Mawr  Preparatory  School,  Baltimore,  1W9-9B; 
Italy  and  Spain,  1898-94;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  College  for  Women, 
1893 


Emma  Maud  Perkins,  A.  B.,  121  Adelbert  St. 

Professor  of  Latin  {on  the  Entity  A,   Woods  Foundation). 

A.  B.,  Vassar  Coll.,  1879;  Instructor  in  Classics,  Central  High  School,  Clevelaud. 
187tMf2;  Associate  Professor  of  I^atin,  College  for  Women,  1892-93;  Professor  of 
Latin,  1893— 

STEPHEN  Francis  Weston,  A.  M.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

A.  B.,  Autioch  Coll.,  1879;  A.  M.,  1885;  Univ.  of  Mich.,  188.V87;  School  of  Political 
Science,  Columbia  Coll.,  1890-92;  Assistant  in  Economics,  Columbia  Coll.,  1892-94; 
Associate  Profcs.sor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  College  for  Women,  1894— 
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Harold  North  Fowi^er,  Ph.  D..  19  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Greek  (on  the  Eliza  Clark  Foundation), 

A.  B..  Harvard  Coll.,  1880;  Classical  Master  in  Marston's  University  School,  Balti- 
more, 1880-82;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1880-81;  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens,  1882-88;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1888-«1;  Univ.  of  Bonn,  18^1-^;  Ph.  D.. 
1885;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Archceology,  Harvard  Coll.,  1885-88;  Instruc- 
tor in  Latin,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  1888-90;  Professor  of  Latin.  Phillips  Exeter 
Acad.,  1890-62;  Professor  of  Greek,  Univ.  ojf  Texas,  1892-83;  Professor  of  Greek, 
College  for  Women,  1886— 

Henry  Platt  Gushing,  M.  S.,  260  Sibley  St. 

Professor  of  Geology, 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1882;  Cornell  Univ.,  1882-88;  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Coll., 
1888-84:  Cornell  Univ.,  1884-85;  M.  S..  1885;  Instructor  in  Geoloey,  Chemistr>' 
and  Physics,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn.,  1885-91;  Univ.  of  Munich, 
1891-92;  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Chemistry,  College  for  Women,  1892-98; 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  18^-95;  Professor  of  Geology,  1895— 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  B.  D.,  Registrar^  27  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  History, 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1883:  Principal  High  School,  Thomaston,  Ct.,  1888-84;  B.  D.,  Yale 

Divinity  School,  1887;  Hooker  Fellow,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1887-88;  Teacher  of 
History  and  Psychology,  Norwich  (Ct.)  Free  Acad.,  1889-92;  Professor  of  History 
and  Instructor  m  Philosophy,  College  for  Women,  1892-93;  Professor  of  History. 
1898— 

Robert  Waller  Deering,  Ph.  D.,  80  Cornell  St. 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Centre  Coll..  1879-80;  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1880-85;  A.  M.,  1885;  Instructor  in  German, 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1885-86;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1880-89;  Ph.  D.,  1889;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature,  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1889-92;  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Lang\iages  and  Literature,  College  for  Women,  1892— 

Alma  Blount,  Ph.  D.,  Guilford  House 

Instructor  in  English, 

B.  S.,  Wheaton  Coll.,  1886:  A.  B.,  1890;  Instructor  in  Eufflish,  1886-93;  Cornell  Univer- 

sity, 1893-94;  Scholar  in  English  Philology,  1894-9o;  Fellow  in  English,  18i).>-tH); 
Ph.  D.,  1896;  Instructor  in  English,  College  for  Women,  1896— 

Herbert  Austin  Aikins,  Ph.  D.,  25  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Philosophy, 

.A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Toronto,  1887;  Instructor,  Univ.  of  Southern  California,  1888;  Yale 
Univ.,  1888-91;  Lecturer  on  History  of  Philosophy,  Yale  Univ.,  189(W>1;  Ph.  D.. 
Yale,  1891;  Professor  of  Lo^c  and  Philosophy,  Trinity  Coll.,  N.  C,  1891-93; 
Honorary  Fellow  Clark  Univ.,  1892-93;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  for 
Women,  1893— 
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Anna  Helbnb  Pat.mie,  Ph.  B.,  56  Mayfield  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

FI1.  B..  Cornell  Univ.,  1890;  Fellow  in  Mathematics  18fl(M)l-  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  German,  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City, 
1891-02;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  College  for  Women,  1892-U3;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  IHn^-ft'};  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1805 — 


Wii^UAM  Henry  Hulme,  Ph.  D.,  95  Cornell  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 

A.  B.,  Vanderbilt  Univ..  1890;  Assistant  in  Greek,  1889-90;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1891-92; 
Univ.  of  Jena.  1892-93;  Univ.  of  Freiburg,  189S-94;  Ph.  D.,  1894;  Instructor  in 
German,  College  for  Women,  1804-96;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  189&— 

Robert  MacDougall,  Ph.  D.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 

A.  B.,  McGill  Univ.,  1880;  Harvard  Univ.,  1892-95;  A.  M.,  1898;  Morgan  Fellow.  18W; 

Ph.  D.,  1805;  Walker  Fellow,  1895-96;  Univ.  of  Berlin  and  Sorbonne.  1885-96: 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1896-97;  Associate  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy, College  for  Women.  1887— 

Edward  Stockton  Meyer,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  844  I^ogan  Av. 

Instructor  in  German, 

B.  L.,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1893;  Univ.  of  Leipxir,  1893-01;  Univ.  of   Heidelberg.  18!M-W>; 

Ph.  D.,  1886;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for  Women,  lS{>tt— 

BiXA  Jane  Morse,  Guilford  House. 

Instructor  in  Gymnastics. 

Anderaoti  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  18i*2-(>4;  Instructor  in  Gymnastics.  College 
for  Women,  1804— 


Ch ARISES  P.  Fagnani,  D.  D.,  New  York  City.    , 

Lecturer  on  the  Bible  [on  the  Florence  Harkness  Foundation), 

Ai^LKN  DuDi^EY  Severance,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  605  Woodland  Av. 

Assistant  in  History, 

B.  A.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1889;  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1890-J»2:  B.  D..  Ilartford 


heological  Seminary,  1893;  Universities  of  Halle.  Berlin,  and  at  Paris,  1K93-97: 
M.  A.,  Amherst  College  and  B.  D  ,  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1896;  A.ssistant 


Theol 

la.  A.,  _ 

in  History,  College  for  Women,  1HI»7— 

Jessie  Boggs,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  1^57  Euclid  Av. 

Lecturer  on  Hygiene, 

B.  8.,  Muskingum  Coll.,  1884;  M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  Coll..  Chicago,  1888;  A.  M., 
Wittenberg  Coll.,  1892;  Lecturer  on  Hj-giene,  College  for  Women,  1890— 
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Sarah  Alvira  Adams,  A.  B.,      Cor.  Euclid  and  Waymore  A  vs.,  E.  C. 

Assistant  in  English, 

A.  B.,  College  for  Women,  1896. 

Nina  May  Roberts,  A.  B.,  30  Sayles  St. 

Assistant  in  English. 
A.  B..  Collese  for  Women.  1887— 

Carounb  EirMiNA  Waters,  Ph.  B. 

Libriarian   in  Clark  Hall, 
A.  B.,  College  for  Women,  1897— 

Miss  Euzabeth  Currier  Annin,  HousemistresSy        Guilford  House. 

Additioftal  instruction  in  their  own  departments  is  given  by  the 
folloiving  fnembers  0/  the  Adelbert  College  Faculty, 

Lemuei*  Stoughton  Potwin,  D.  D.,  Absent  for  the  year. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 

A.  B..  Yale  Coll.,  1854;  Tutor  in  Yale,  1858-60;  D.  D.,  Yale,  1886;  Professor  of  Latin. 
Western  Reserve  Coll.  and  Adelbert  Coll.,  1871-92;  Professor  of  English,  1892— 

Edward  Wii«liams  Mori^ey,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  I^L.  D.,      2238  Euclid  Av. 

Hurlbut  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Williams  Coll.,  1800;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Western  Reserve  Coll.  and  Adel- 
bert Coll.,  1889— 

Frank  Perkins  Whitman,  A.  M.,  79  Adelbert  St. 

Perkins  Professor,  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

A.  B.,  Brown  Univ.,  1874;  A.  M.,  1877;  Brown  Univ.,  1879;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.. 
1879-80;  Professor  of  Physics,  Rensselaer  Polsrtechnic  Inst.,  1880-85;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1885— 

Charles  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  21  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  German. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  Univ.,  1870;  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Leipzig.  1883:  Instructor  in  German, 
Academic  Department  of  Vincennes  Univ.,  18W-86:  Professor  of  French  and 
German,  Soutnem  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  188&-88;  Professor  of  German, 
Oberlin  Coll.,  1888-96;  Professor  of  German,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1893— 

« 

Frederick  Morris  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  6  Hay  ward  St. 

Professor  of  Potnance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1880;  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Western  Reserve  Coll. 
and  Adelbert  Coll.,  1881-8S;  Sorbonne,  1884-86:  Instructor  and  Associate  iu 
Modem  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1886-91;  Ph.  D^  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
1887;  Professor  ot  Romance  Languages,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1891— 
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Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  7  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1888;  D.  Sc.,  Western 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1887;  Instructor  in  Biology,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1888-91 ; 
Professor  of  Biology,  1891 — 

Samuki*  Bai,i,  PiyATNKR,  Ph.  D.,  (Absent  for  the  year. ) 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Sanskrit, 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1888;  Ph.  D.,  1885:  Instructor  in  Latin  and  French,  Adelbert  Coll.. 
1885-90;  Univ.  of  Berlin  and  Rome,  1888-90;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin, 
Adelbert  Coll.,  1890-92;  Professor  of  Latin,  1892— 

Abraham  I^incoln  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  45  Wilbur  PI. 

Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B..  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1885;  A.  M.,  1888;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1885-87;  Univ.  of  Erlangen. 
1887-88;  Ph.D.,  1888;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  French,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1889  fX); 
Professor  of  Greek,  College  for  Women,  1890-93;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelbert 
Coll.,  1888— 

Vernon  Judson  Emery,  A.  M.,  8  Adelbert  Hall. 

Ins tr tutor  in  Latin, 

A.  B.,  Ohio  state  Univ.,  1887;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  1888-91;  A.  M., 
Univ.  of  Nebraskaj  1890;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1891-92;  As.sistant  in  I«atin,  Ohio  State 
I.'niv.,  1892-93;  Assistant  in  Latin,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1893-94;  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Adelbert  Coll.,  18W— 

Edwin  Vernon  Morgan,  A.  M.,  14  Adelbert  Hall. 

Instructor  in  History  {on  the  Haydn  Foundation), 

A.  B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1890;  A.  M.,  1891;  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Oxford,  1S91-92; 
Assistant  in  History  and  Proctor,  Harvard  Coll.,  1892-94;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  18U4-iWi; 
Instructor  in  History,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1895 — 

HiPPOLYTE  GruENER,  Ph.  D.,  6  Adelbert  Hall. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1891;  Ph.  D.,  1893;  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Hill  School, 

Pottstown,  Pa.,  1893-94;  Univ.  of  Munich,  18W-95;  Instructor  in  Chemistni%  Adel- 
bert Coll.,  1895— 

HERBERT  TetloW,  M.  L.,  12  Adelbert  Hall. 

Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory. 

B.  L.j  Dartmouth,  1896;  Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratonr,  Dartmouth.  18((4-9o; 
Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory,  Adelbert  College,  1895-97;  M.  L.,  Dartmouth, 
189«;  A.ssistant  in  Biology,  Adelbert,  1897— 
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STUDENTS. 

[Students  whose  names  are  not  marked  with  a  *  or  a  f  are  pursuing  the  Classical 
course.    Places  of  preparatory  study  are  mentioned  below  the  students'  names.] 


Agnes  Adams 


tida  Martha  Austin 


SENIORS. 

Euclid 
East  Cleveland  High  School. 

Cleveland 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 


f  Isabel  Kempton  Benlley  Cleveland 

Hillsdale  College. 


1257  Broadway. 


32  May  field  Road. 


t Elsie  May  Brown  Cleveland  125  Adelbert  St. 

Raven  School,  Youngstown;  Akron  High  School. 

^Charlotte  Marion  Bush  West  Haven,  CI.  Guilford  House. 

West  Haven  High  School  and  Norwich,  Ct.,  Free  Acadcmj'. 


t Louise  Claflen  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

t Bessie  Davidson  Cleveland 

Columbus  Central  High  School. 

*Inez  Maria  Eccleston  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  .School. 

*Edith  Bigelow  Gates  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Mary  Lorenda  Gibbons  Warren 

Warren  High  School. 


446  Dunham  Av. 


145  Bellfield  Av 


897  Fairmount  St. 


193  Sawtell  Av. 


625  Clark  Av. 


^Modern  Language  Course. 
tLa tin- English  Course. 
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fBelle  Maud  Goldsmith  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Anna  Ionise  Maclntyre  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Emma  Bentley  Parks  Collinzvood 

Shaw  Academy. 

*Bona  Ida  Spenzer  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

t  Florence  Mabel  TiflFauy  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

t Maude  Orton  Truesdale  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Marian  Warner  Wild  man  Norwalk 

Norwalk  High  School. 

Grace  Stone  Zorbaugh  Council  R luffs ^  la. 

Parsons  College. 


[1897-98 
191  Kennard  St. 

136  Sawtell  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

925  Doan  St. 

977  Doan  St. 
257  Kennard  St. 

Guilford  House. 

Guilford  House. 
Seniors,  18. 


♦Modern  T«anguage  Cour.se. 
ILatin-P'ngli.sh  Course. 
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Sarah  Amanda  Babbitt 


JUNIORS, 

Cleveland 
Warren  High  School. 


*Sadie  Marcia  Bauni  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 


Mary  Rippcy  Beck 


Cleveland 

Fiudlay  High  School. 


Mabel  Elizabeth  Bcenian  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Cornelia  Bultman  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Helen  Antoinette  Carroll  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Vanche  Belle  Carroll  Cleveland 

Western  Reserve  Academy. 

Alice  Lucia  Coburn  Clei^eland 

Oberlin  College. 

♦Florence  Anna  Craft  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 


f  Julia  Fenn 


Lucy  Gale 


*Anna  Gill 


Tallmadge 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Flal  Rock,  N.  C, 

Middletown.  Ct.,  High  School. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

f  Mabel  Amanda  Guild  Cleveland 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 


Guilford  House. 


1012  Detroit  St. 


308  Hough  Av. 


46  Collins  Place. 


49  Vienna  St. 


1282  Woodland  A  v. 


48  Brookfield  St. 


455  Franklin  Av. 


130  Wilbur  Place. 


774  Doan  St. 


S22  Doan  St. 


434  Kennard  St. 


98  Murray  Hill. 


^Modern  Language  Course. 
tLatitt-Bngllsh  Course. 
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Lura  Lowell  Haupt  Cleveland 

Clevelaud  Central  High  School. 

Edith  Annette  Hughes  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

♦Helen  Ashley  Hunt  New  Milford,  Ct. 

Ingleside  School,  New  Milford. 

Cora  La  Von  King  Sandusky 

Oberlin  Academy. 

♦Caroline  McQuiston  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

♦Winifred  Margaret  Manlove      Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 


t Helen  Louise  Peck 


May  Pickard 


flda  Jane  Prall 


f  Elsie  Mae  Quiggle 


Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

Cleveland 

Central  High  School. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Char don 
Chardon  Public  School. 


681  E.  Prospect  St. 


836  Willson  Av 


Guilford  House. 


Guilford  House. 


19  Walker  St. 


114  Murray  Hill. 


28  Walker  St. 


1423  E.  Madison. 


1050  First  Av 


100  Brookfield  St. 


f  Antoinette  Augusta  Ranney      Mulberry  Corners  22  Anndale  St. 

Willoughby  High  School. 

Gertrude  Almira  Sanderson         Cleveland  166  Sawtell  A  v. 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

f  Marian  Eleanor  Stockwell         AVrt'  Philadelphia         43  Dorchester  A  v. 
New  Philadelphia  High  School  and  Franklin  College. 

Millicent  Augusta  Swain  Cleveland  902  Prospect  St. 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 


•Modern  I«anguage  Course, 
flyatin- English  Course. 
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Minnie  Mabel  Tanner  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

tEdith  Mary  Teagle  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

*Miriam  Louise  Thomas  Youngstoivn 

Rayen  School,  Youngstown. 

tAlice  Jane  Tozer  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Sarah  Lucile  Trowbridge  Hudson 

Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson. 

♦Jessie  Martha  Tumey  Painesville 

Painesville  High  School. 

f  Rose  Amelia  Wolcott  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 


*Modern  Language  Course. 
tl^tin-English  Course. 


25  Lin  wood  St. 

37  Ensign  St. 

Guilford  House. 

60  Penrose  A  v. 

98  Murray  Hill  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

91  Lake  St. 
Juniors,  34. 
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SOPHOMORES. 

Esther  Tuckerman  Allen  Salt  Lake  City^  Utah       Guilford  House. 

Salt  Lake  Academy  and  New  Lyme  Institute. 

Alice  Henrietta  Andrus  Cleveland  128  Sibley  St. 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

^Myrtle  W.  Baer  Milwaukee^  Wis,  Guilford  House. 

Ea.st  Milwaukee  High  School. 

f  Grace  Mabel  Bramley  Chagrin  Falls  98  Murray  Hill. 

Baldwin  University,  Preparatory  Department. 

Enima  Brush  Cleveland  166  Quincy  St. 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

♦Mabel  Spence  Croxton  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Bertha  Muller  Dillow  Cleveland 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 

Cora  Frances  Dissette  GUnville 

Western  Reser^'e  Academy. 

*  Isabel  Hannah  Dunham  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

tEthel  Eudora  Emery  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 


Mary  Louise  Eshenour  Geneva^  N.  V. 

Geneva  High  School. 


Helen  Perry  Foote 


Cleveland 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 


f  May  Lavina  Garfield  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

Jessie  Eunice  Graham  East  Cleveland. 

East  Cleveland  High  School. 

*  Edith  Butler  Gwin  AVw  Albany,  Ind. 

New  Albany  High  School. 

*Mabel  May  Hanson  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

*  Modern  Language  Course. 
tLatin-Rnglisn  Course. 


44  Fifth  Av. 
Guilford  House 


388  Dunham  Av. 
2036  Broadway. 
Guilford  House. 
Guilford  House. 
1646  Harvard  St. 


44  Brenton  St. 
Guilford  House. 
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*  Harriet  Augusta  Jones  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

Laura  Josephine  King  Painesville 


Muriel  Kinney 

f  Cornelia  Piatt  Lane 

*Phoebe  Mary  Luehrs 


1635  Harvard  St. 

Guilford  House. 

266  Harkuess  A  v. 

Guilford  House. 

580  Willsou  Av. 


I«ake  Brie  Seminary. 

Cleveland 

Private  Tuition. 

Toledo 

Shepardson  College. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

t Vivian  Helen  Maynard  Glenville 

Miflfl  Mittleberger*s  School. 

f  Ida  May  Mendenhall  Collinwood 

Collinwood  High  School. 

*Ena  Grace  Mills  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Martha  Barbara  Mong  Massillon 

Western  Reserve  Academy. 

^Josephine  Munhall  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

f  Fannie  Elizabeth  Nichols         Zanesville 

Zanesville  readies*  Seminary. 

*Gertrude  May  Robertson  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

*Nellic  Belle  Rogers  Binghamton^  N,  }'. 

Binghamton  Central  High  School. 

Eva  Russell  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

*Bertha  Veronica  Stevens  Cleveland  723  North  Logan  Av. 

Hatha  way-Brown  School:  Rye  Seminary. 

♦Winifred  Alice  Storer  Cleveland  95  Ingleside  Av. 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Olive  Margneritte  Whitworth     Cleveland  61  Gorman  A  v. 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 


54  Laurel  A  v. 

52  Lockwood  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

525  Case  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

1094  First  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

1 81 2  Harvard  St. 


*Modem  language  Course. 
tLatin-Bnglish  Course. 


Sophomores,  33. 
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fEdith  Inez  Beman 


*Helen  Pond  Bowen 
f  Grace  May  Bradlee 
Hat  tie  C.  Carpenter 
^Bessie  Maude  Chase 
*  Mabel  Eugenia  Corll 


FRESHMKN. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

Maud  Elizabeth  Benfield  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Elyria 
Elyria  Public  School. 

Cleifeland 
Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Cleveland 

Baldwin  University. 

Cleveland 
Chardon  High  School. 

Youngstown 

Rayen  School,  Youngstown. 

*Ruth  Rozelle  Cumtniugs  St.  LouiSy  Mo. 

St.  I/>uis  High  School. 

*Alice  Greenwood  Derby  Columbus 

Columbus  High  School. 

Myrtle  Elizabeth  Dever  Wellsville 

Wellsville  High  School. 

f  Alice  Doyle  Drake  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Avon,  N,  V. 
Avon  High  School. 

Lakewood 

Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

f  Elsie  May  Holliday  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Pearl  Irene  Hortou  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

tRuth  Mildred  Hubbell  Cleveland 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 


Mabel  Hope  Dunsford 
^Cora  Harriet  Elwell 


29  McConnell  St. 

25  White  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

1327  Cedar  Av. 

181  Kenilworth  St. 

1 201  Euclid  Av. 

Guilford  House. 

50  Wilbur  Place. 

Guilford  House. 

Guilford  House. 

336  Bolton  Av. 

Guilford  House. 


520  Prospect  St. 

16  Quimby  A  v. 

Guilford  House. 


^Modern  Language  Course. 
tLa tin-English  Course. 
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Maud  Florence  Hunt  Cleveland  173  Bell  Av. 

Oxford  Academy,  Brockport  Normal  School. 

Winifred  Newton  Jones  Cleveland  1635  Harvard  St. 

Cleveland  South  High  School. 

*Louise  Karger  Cleveland  Bellevue  Hotel. 

Hughes  High  School. 

*Selnia  Virginia  Kline  Cleveland  1237  Slater  Av. 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 

Florence  May  Knowles  Cleveland  1034  E.  Madison  Av. 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 

*Martha  Marie  Lueke  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

^Blanche  Estelle  Luster  East  Cleveland 

East  Cleveland  High  School. 

f  Elizabeth  Anastatia  McGorey    Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

tStella  Stanley  McKee  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

f  Eleanor  Elizabeth  Magruder    Port  Clinton 

Port  Clinton  High  School. 


708  Willson  Av. 

East  Cleveland. 

235  Lincoln  Av. 

II  Cutler  St. 

Guilford  House. 


*Ida  Catherine  Messer 
f  Rebecca  Millikin 
f  Maude  Virginia  Palmer 
Ethel  May  Parmenter 
Helen  May  Pelton 
*Myra  Pbelps 


^SS  Harbor  City,  N,  /.    244  Becker  Av. 
Private  Instruction. 


North  Blownfield 

North  Bloomfield  High  School. 


Willoughby 

Willoughby  High  School. 

Cleveland 
Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  West  High  School. 

Cleveland 

Hathaway-Browu  School. 


9  Melvin  St. 

69  Lincoln  Av. 

80  Bell  Av. 

II  Cutler  St. 
427  Russell  Av. 


*Moderu  language  Course. 
tLatin-Knglish  Cour.se. 
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t  Alice  Winifred  Riggs  PHtsburgh 

Pittsburgh  Central  High  School. 

Toledo 

Toledo  High  School. 

Clei'cland 

Private  lustnictiou. 


*  Viola  L.  Roth 
Martha  Ella  Rukenbrod 


Mary  Etta  Rukenbrod 
t Eunice  Schenck 


Cleveland 
Private  Instruction. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Alice  Elizabeth  Shanks  Cleveland 

Cleveland  South  liigh  School. 

f  Nonna  Jeanette  Smith  Willoughby 

Willoughby  High  School. 

Maud  stiles  Delazvare 

Delaware  High  School. 

twin  if  red  Worswick  Stowe        Marion 

Harcourt  Place,  Gambier. 

■^ Helen  Electa  Thomas  Cleveland 

Hatha  way-Brown  School. 

^Marguerite  Livingston  Thomas  Cleveland 

Hathaway-Brown  School. 

Mary  Butler  Thwing  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

fCora  Martha  Webber  Cleveland 

Private  Instruction. 

tEmma  White  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

fHarriet  Amanda  Whiteside       Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

*Myrtle  May  Wiser  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 


[1897-98 

41  Cornell  St. 

Guilford  House. 

86  Quincy  St. 

86  Quincy  St. 

78  Portland  St. 

2431  Broadway. 

Guilford  House. 

Guilford  House. 

Guilford  House. 

834  Willson  Av. 

834  Willson  Av. 

55  Bell  flower  A  v. 

401  Case  Av. 

1092  First  Av. 

14  Melvin  St. 

1014  Ansel  Av. 
Frbshmen,  48. 


♦Modern  Language  Course. 
tlvatin-Knglish  Course. 
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STUDENTS  PURSUING  PARTIAL  COURSES. 


Sarah  Gertrude  Hadlow 


164  Pelton  Av. 


65  Bolton  Av. 


1174  B.  Madison  Av. 


761  Genesee  A  v. 


FOURTH  YKAR. 

Cleveland 
West  High  School. 

Sarah  Louise  Lewis  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 
Bertha  Louise  Torrey  East  Cleveland 

Welleslcj'  College. 

THIRD  YBAR. 

Annie  Spencer  Cutter  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Grace  Lottie  Oviatt  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 
SECOND  YBAR. 

Grace  Moreland  Henderson        East  Cleveland 

Miss  Mittleberger's  School. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Anna  S.  Brewbaker  Plymouth 

Plymouth  High  School. 

Mabel  Alnette  Denis  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 

Ora  Lindsey  Jones  Cleveland 

Kinsman  High  School. 

Cora  Louise  Kauffman  Miamisbnrg 

Miamisburg  High  School. 

Florence  Marsh  Lower  Lakewood 

Mi.ss  Phelps'  Classical  and  English  School. 

Mary  Louise  Smith  Cleveland  84  Edge  wood  PI. 

Cleveland  Central  High  School. 
Charlotte  Young  Fairmounl 

East  Cleveland  High  School. 

Students  Pursuing  Special  Courses,  13. 
Total  Number  of  Students,  146. 


442  Sibley  St. 

42  Streator  A  v. 

9  Melvin  St. 

104  Irvington  St. 

Guilford  House. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

English  :  The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts.  The 
student  will  be  required  to  write  two  essays,  of  three 
hundred  words  each,  on  subjects  chosen  from  the  books 
marked  A  in  the  following  lists.  She  will  also  be 
required  to  answer  questions  on  the  books  marked  B. 
These  questions  will  relate  to  the  author,  subject  matter, 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  peculiarities,  and  will  imply 
minute  and  critical  study. 

189S  :  A.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books 
I  and  XXII;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.  B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe;  Tennyson's  Princess. 

1899:  A.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner;  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe; 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  B.  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

1900:  A.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI, 
XXI  and  XXII;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe;  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's 
Last   of    the    Mohicans;   Tennyson's    Princess;    Lowell's   Vision 
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of  Sir  Launfal.  B,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  \(dth 
America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

NoTB :  No  pupil  will  be  accepted  whose  writing  is  markedly 
deficient  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into 
paragraphs. 

Mathematics:    Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Algebra  (Loomis,  or  Wells'),  to  the  chapter  on  the  Binomial 
Theorem. 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid  (including  Spherical). 

Latin:  Grammar  (Allen  &  Greenough);  Roman  pronunciation. 

Caesar — three  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  or  two  books  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Cicero— six  orations,  including  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii. 

Vergil— the  Bucolics,  and  five  books  of  the  ^neid,  t?r,  six  books 
of  the  ^neid. 

Ovid— Translation  at  sight. 

The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  from  prose  authors. 

Prose  Composition — rendering  of  simple  English  sentences  into 
Latin. 

History  of  Rome— Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  or 
Creighton's  Primer  of  Roman  History  may  indicate  the 
amount  required. 

Ancient  Geography. 

Greek  :  Grammar;   pronunciation    as  recommended    on    Page    vii   of 
the  Preface  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Xenophon — four  books  of  the  Anabasis  (for  which  one  hundred 
and  ten  pages  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  will  be  considered 
as  equivalent.) 

Homer,  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  Prosody. 

The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  in  Attic  prose. 
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Prose  Composition — The  rendering  into  Greek  of  simple  Eng- 
lish sentences.  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  (complete), 
Woodruff's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  or  Jones' 
Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  (twenty-six  exercises),  are  recom- 
mended. 

History  of  Greece — Pennell's  Ancient  Greece  or  Oman's 
History  of  Greece,  may  indicate  the  amount  required. 

Ancient  Geography. 

Instead  of  Greek,  and  for  admission  to  the  Modern  Language 
Course,  may  be  offered  the  following  in  either  French  or 
German — 

French  :  Ability  to  write  simple  sentences  in  French. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  French  Grammar,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  the  verbs. 

Ability  to  read  ordinary  French  at  sight. 

The  following  course  is  advised  : 

First  Year — French  Grammar  and   exercises;   irregular  verbs; 
Super's  French  Reader;  Haldvy's  L*Abb6  Constantin. 

Second    Year— Grammar    with    Composition    exercises    from 
L'Abb^  Constantin  (Grandgent). 

Sandeau's  Mile  de    La  Seigli^re,  Hugo's    Hemani,    Daudet's 
Contes  (Cameron's  Edition). 

Third   Year — Review    of    Irregular   verbs,   with   Composition 
exercises  from  La  Belle  Nivernaise. 

Moli^re's    Bourgeois    Gentilhomme,  or   any    other   comedy  of 
Moli^re. 

Racine's  Athalie,  Corneille's  Cid,  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet. 

German  :  Grammar,  with  translation  at  sight  of  easy  German  prose. 

Prose    Composition — the   rendering  of  simple  connected  prose 
from  English  into  German. 

Ability  to  pronounce  German  and  to  recognize  German  words 
and  simple  phrases  when  uttered. 
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In  addition,  familiarity  with  the  following  works,  or  equivalents, 
is  required:  . 

Riehl — Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 

Frej^g — Aus  dem  Siaat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 

Heine — Die  Harzreise. 

Gcethe — First  three  books  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

Lessing — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Schiller— Wilhelm  Tell  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 

Thirty  pages  of  lyrics  or  ballads. 

Instead  of  Greeks   and   for  admission   to   the    Latin-English 
Course,  may  be  offered: 

Cheb«STY  :  Remsen's  Chemistry,  briefer  course,  or  an  equivalent. 
Physics  :  Appleton's  School  Physics,  or  an  equivalent. 
History  :     A    general    course,    including    the   principal    features   of 
European  history. 
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ADmSSlON  OF  STUDENTS- 


Students  are  admitted  after  passing  examinations  in  the 
subjects  stated  on  pp.  1 12  fll.,  or  on  the  presentation  of  certifi- 
cates of  preparation.  Those  who  wish  to  be  examined  during 
Commencement  week  should  notify  the  Registrar  before  June 
10.  A  second  opportunity  to  attend  examinations  will  be  given 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  term,  to  those  who  apply  for  it  before 
September  lo. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes,  whether 
from  other  colleges  or  not,  may  be  required  to  pass  exami- 
nations on  the  studies  (or  their  equivalents)  previously  pur- 
sued by  those  classes  in  the  college  course,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  such  certificates  as  they  bring  from  their  previous 
instructors. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  the  Senior  class  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term. 

Satisfactory  written  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  are 
required  in  all  cases,  and  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
higher  classes,  who  come  from  other  colleges,  must  present 
certificates  of  honorable' dismission. 

Certificates  of  Preparation. — Students  from  such  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Faculty,  are  admitted  to  College  without  examination,  on 
the  presentation  of  certificates  that  they  have  mastered  the 
entire  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  Blank 
forms  will  be  furnished  instructors  on  application  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  whom  they  are  invited  to  correspond.     Applicants 
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for  admission  by  certificate  are  requested  to  present  their 
certificates,  or  send  them  by  mail  to  the  Registrar,  during 
Commencement  week,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 

When  the  above  requirements  have  not  been  exactly  met,  the  equiv- 
alents offered  therefor  must  be  specified  in  detail.  When  a  certificate 
does  not  meet  the  above  requirements  in  full,  the  applicant  may  be 
required  to  pass  the  usual  examination  in  any  or  all  of  the  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  those  received  on  certificate,  the  first  term  of 
the  Freshman  year  will  be  regarded  as  probationary,  and  stu- 
dents manifestly  deficient  in  preparation  may  be  dropped  at 
any  time  during  the  term. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


5T  I  * 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 
First  Half-Year. 

BibU  I 17  hours. 

English  I 51      '* 

Greek  I,  (Classical  Course), 
or 
(i)  French  III  or  German  V.     (Modern  Language  Course) 
or 
History  I.  ( Latin-English  Course ) 

/  Classical  Course  ^ 

( 2 )  French  /.  or  German  /.  \  Modern  Language  Course         ^   5 1 

(  Latin-English  Course  f 

Hygiene  (Lectures). 

Latin  I 51 

Matheinatics  1 51 


i( 


272  hours. 

Second  Half-Yeak. 

Bible  n 17  hours. 

English  // 51 

Greek  //.  ( Classical  Course ) 
or 
(  i)  French  IV.  or  German  /'/.(Modern  Language  Course) 
I  3)  History  or  Mathematics  (Latin-English  Course) 


51 


(  I )  Modern  Language  students  must  continue  during  Freshman  year 
the  study  of  the  modern  language  they  offer  as  an  entrance 
requirement. 

(  2)  Classical  students  must  take  French  or  German  in  Freshman  year. 
Modem  Language  students,  entering  college  with  French,  must 
take  German  in  Freshman  year,  and  entering  with  German  must 
take  French  in  Freshman  year.  Latin-English  students  ma^ 
choose  a  two  years*  course  in  either  French  or  German,  this 
course  to  begin  in  Freshman  year.  The  language  not  cliosen 
must  be  taken  in  Sophomore  year. 

I  3  )  See  statements  of  elective  courses  in  History  and  Mathematics  open 
to  Latin-English  Freshmen. 


i 
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« 

f  Classical  Course  | 

(2)  French  II,  or  German  II,  \  Modern  Language  Course     f   5^  hours 

V  Latin-English  Course  ^ 

Latin  II 51 

Mathematics 51 


t  ( 

i  ( 


272  hours. 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
First  Half- Year. 


51 


51 


Bible  III 17  hours. 

French  I,     (Latin-English  students  taking  2  years* 

or  German). 

German  I,   (Latin-English  students  taking  2   years' 

French). 

French  III,  (Latin-English  students  taking  2  years' 

or  French ) . 

German  III,  (Latin-English  students  taking  2  years* 

or  German). 

History  I,  (Classical  and  Modern  Language  students) 51 

Each  student  must  take  a  sufficient  number  of  elective 

courses  to  make,  including  the  required  courses 272  hours. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  are  permitted 
to  take  221  hours  by  arranging  to  do  an  additional 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  another  course  in  one  or 
more  of  the  courses  which  make  up  the  221  hours. 


it 
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Second  Half- Year. 

French  II.     (Latin-English  students   taking  2   years' 

or  German). 

German  II,  ( Latin- English  students  taking  2   years' 

French).  j 


-   51  hours. 
I 


(2)  See  note  p.  115. 

French  Il\  (Latin-English  students  taking  2  years' 

or  French). 

(jennan  IV.  (Latin-English  students  taking   2  years* 

German). 


'    51   hours. 
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Logic 34  hours. 

Mechanics  ( Mathematics  IV ) 34      *' 

Each  student  must  also  take  a  sufficient  number  of  elective 

courses  to  make,  including  the  required  courses 272  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
First  Halk-Year. 

Bible  IV 17  hours. 

Required  Elective 255      " 


272  hours. 

Students  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  at  least  two  of  the 
three  sciences,  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Those  who  in  their  preparatory  work  have  had  ade- 
quate courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  will  take 
Chemistry  II  and  Physics  II A,  instead  of  Chemistry'  I 
and  Physics  I,  if  they  take  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

Second  Half- Year. 

Bible  V 17  hours. 

Required  Elective 255 


<c 


272  hours. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
First  Half- Year. 

Required  Elective  255  hours. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Required  Elective 255  hours. 

Students  of  the  Senior  Class  are  permitted  to  take  204  hours  by 
arranging  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  another 
course  in  one  or  more  of  the  courses  -which  make  up  these  204  hours. 

Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  elective  course  in  either  the 
department  of  economics  or  the  department  of  philosophy. 


ifc<  ".J 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES. 


The  following  statements  include  all  courses  offered,  whether 
prescribed  or  elective.  Each  course  consists  of  three  weekly 
recitations  of  one  hour  each  unless  otherwise  stated: 

In  making  a  choice  of  courses  students  are  expected  to 
confer  with  the  President,  Registrar,  and  members  of  the 
Faculty  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Students  must  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  written 
notice  of  their  choice  of  electives  for  the  second  half-j^ear  of 
1897-98,  on  or  before  January  22nd,  1898;  for  first  half-year  of 
1898-99,  on  or  before  June  4th,  1898. 


ART. 

professor  fowi«8r. 

First  and  Second  Half- Year. 

History  of  Art.     I.    Ancient  Art— Lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing— three  times  a  week  through  the  year.     [Not  given  in 

1897-98]- 
History  of  Art.    II.     Post-classical    Art;  from  the  beginning 

of  Christian  Art  through  the  period  of  the  Renaissance — 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading — three  times  a  week  through 

the  year.     [Not  given  in  1898-99]. 


ASTRONOMY. 

PROFESSOR  WHITMAN. 

ELKCTIVE   COURSE. 
Second  Half- Year. 

The  course  is  mainly  descriptive,  but  the  simpler  problems  of 
spherical  astronomy  are  discussed.  Text  book,  Young's  Gen- 
eral Astronomy. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

PRESIDENT  THWING,    III,    IV,   V. 
DR.   HAYDN,    I,    II. 

Freshman  Class, 

1*1  RST   HaI.F-YKAR. 

I.  The  Old  Testament. 

Second  Half- Year. 

II.  I  coutiiiued. 

Sophomore  Class. 
First  Half- Year. 

III.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

Junior  Class. 
First  Half-Year. 

IV.  The  .\cts  and  Epistles. 

Second  Half-Year. 

V.  IV  continued. 

Owing  to  the  Florence  Harkuess  Foundation  this  department  is  not 
only  becoming  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  maps  and  books,  but  a 
series  of  lectures  open  to  all  the  students  is  given  each  year  by  eminent 
persons  from  outside  the  University.  In  1896-7  Dr.  William  H.  Ward, 
of  the  Independent,  delivered  five  lectures  on  the  connection  of  Old  Testa- 
ment History  with  that  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Syria.  In  1897-8  Pro- 
fessor Charles  P.  Fagnani,  of  Union  Theological  Seminarj*,  will  give  a 
course  of  five  lectures  The  Bible  and  its  Interpretation,  and  it  is  expected 
that  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
will  give  ten  lectures  in  1898-9. 

BIOLOGY. 

professor  herrick. 

XoTK.— All  courses  in  Biology  are  to  be  considered  as  three-hour  courses,  each 
consisting  of  three  exercises — two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  and  one 
recitation. 

vSixond  Half- Year. 

Course  I  belongs  to  a  group  of  three  courses — Biology  I,  Chemistry 
I,  Physics  I — two  of  which  are  re(iuired  of  all  students. 
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I.  Gbnerai,  Biology.  This  course  in  Eleilientary  Biology  forms 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  living  things  from  the  basis  of 
morphology,  physiology  and  development.  It  is  designed  to 
illustrate  by  the  study  of  a  few  organisms  the  fundamental 
facts  of  vital  structure  and  function.  The  subject  is  treated 
as  one  discipline — the  study  of  vital  phenomena — ,  rather  than 
as  botany  or  zoology,  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  which  it 
prepares  the  student.  It  begins  with  the  microscopical  study 
of  the  cell,  as  illustrated  by  the  simplest  organisms,  and  by 
the  tissues  of  higher  animals  and  plants.  This  is  followed  by 
the  study  of  mould-fungi,  bacteria,  algae,  and  the  principal 
chemical  compounds  which  characterize  living  matter.  A 
fern,  taken  as  a  representative  of  vegetal  organisms  is  then 
studied  in  detail  in  regard  to  its  structure,  functions,  and 
development,  and  its  vital  phenomena  are  compared  with 
those  of  higher  and  lower  forms.  This  course  is  concluded 
with  the  study  of  one  or  more  animal  types. 

The  student  is  required  to  make  pictorial  notes  of  her  observa- 
tions. Printed  laboratory  directions  have  been  prepared  and 
the  following  reference  books  are  recommended:  General 
Biology,  Sedgwick  &  Wilson;  Elementary  Biology,  Parker; 
Practical  Biology,  Huxley,  Martin,  Howes  &  Scott;  Outlines 
of  Classification  and  Special  Morphology,  Goebel;  Lectures 
on  the  Physiology  of  Plants,  Vines;  Atlas  of  Biology,  Howes. 
One  recitation,  two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each, 
second  half  Sophomore  year. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

II.  Mammauan  Anatomy.  This  course  begins  with  a  general 
consideration  of  the  structure,  classification  and  development 
of  Vertebrates.  The  mammalian  type  is  studied  upon  one  of 
the  higher  animals,  as  the  rabbit.  The  comparative  study  of 
the  hard  parts  and  the  mammalian  skeleton  is  followed  by 
the  dissection  of  the  more  important  organs.  Each  student 
will  be  required  to  make  notes  and  drawings  of  some  special 
dissection  assigned  to  her  during  the  course. 
The  following  reference  books  are  recommended:  Osteology 
of  the  Mammalia,  Flower;  Quain's  Anatomy,  vbl.  II,  part  I, 
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Osteology;  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and 
Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie  der  Wirbilthiere, 
Wiedersheim;  Practical  Zoology ,  Marshall  and  Hurst; 
Zootomy,  T.  J.  Parker,  and  Dissection  of  the  Dog,  Howell; 
Dissection  of  the  Cat,  Gorham  and  Power;  Anatomie  des 
Kaninchens,  Krause.  One  recitation,  two  laboratory  exercises 
of  two  hours  each,  first  half  Senior  year. 

III.  Animal  Morphoi,ogy.    The  work  in  this  course  will  include 

the  study  of  the  structure,  development  and  relationship  of 
the  principal  types  of  invertebrate  animals.  Instruction  will 
be  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Laborator}- 
work  will  embrace  the  study  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  following 
organisms:  Sycon  and  Leucon  Sponges,  Tubularian  and 
Campanularian  Hydroids;  Alcyonorian  Coral,  Actinian,  Sea 
Urchin,  Star  Fish,  Holothurian,  Planarian,  Tapeworm,  Eartli- 
worm,  Nereis,  Cladocera,  Cyclops,  Parasitic,  Copepod, 
Barnacle,  Isopod,  Stomatopod,  Macrouran  and  Brachyourau 
(Decapod),  Limulus,  Scorpio,  Blatta,  Anodon,  Fulgur,  Loligo 
(Squid),  Salpa,  Amphioxus,  and  a  Teleost.  One  recitation, 
two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  first  half-year. 

IV.  Elements  of  Vertebrate  Histology.    This  course  consists 

in  the  preparation  and  microscopical  examination  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  of  man  and  higher  vertebrates. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  technical  methods  in 
microscopical  anatomy,  to  preparing,  staining  and  sectioning 
histological  material.  No  student  is  admitted  to  this  course 
who  has  not  had  preliminary  training  in  general  Biology. 
The  principal  reference  books  are:  Normal  Histology, 
Piersol;  Microtomist's  Vade-Mecum,  Lee;  Quain*s  Anatomy 
and  Klein's  Atlas  of  Histology.  One  recitation,  two  laboratory 
exercises  of  two  hours  each,  second  half  Senior  year. 

V.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  In  this  course  a  detailed  study  of 
the  development  of  some  vertebrate,  such  as  the  fowl, 
amphibian  or  fish,  will  be  undertaken,  and  the  student  will 
learn  how  to  prepare  embryological  material,  and  how  to 
study  it.  The  principal  text  books  followed  will  be:  Ele- 
ments of  Embryology  by  Foster  and  Balfour,  Text  Book  of 
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the  Bmbryology  of  Man  and  Mammals,  Hertwig  and  Mark« 
Marshairs  Vertebrate  Embryology.  One  recitation,  two 
laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  second  half-year. — Or, 

VI.  Botany — Vbgetabi^e  Morphoi^ogy.  This  course  in  structural 
or  morphologial  botany  consists  in  a  comparative  study  of 
the  principal  types  of  the  lower  and  higher  plants  considered 
primarily  with  reference  to  their  anatomy.  Instruction  is 
given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  following  organ- 
isms illustrate  the  scope  of  this  course:  Ustilago,  Cystopus 
(Rust),  Aecidium  (Cluster-cup  fungus),  Ulva,  Hormactis, 
Monostroma;  Bryopsis,  Ectocarpus,  Pucus,  Sargassum,  Cal- 
lithamnion,  Dasya  ( Algse),  Marchantia  (Liverwort),  Hypnum 
(Moss),  Equisetum  (Scouring  rush),  Pinus  (Conifer),  Trillium 
(Flowering  plant).  Toward  the  end  of  the  session  practical 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  analysis  and  classification  of 
flowering  plants.  The  principal  text-books  used  will  be  Out- 
lines of  Classification  and  Morphology  of  Plants  by  Goebel, 
and  Text-book  of  Botany  by  S.  H.  Vines.  One  recitation, 
two  laboratory  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  second  half-year. 


CHERJISTRY. 

professor  mori^by. 

dr.  grubnkr. 
First  Half-Year. 

I.    Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metalwc   Ei,ements.     Wurtz's 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    Two  hours  a  week  in  recitation  and 

one  laboratory  exercise  of  three  hours. 

■ 

Course  I  belongs  to  a  group  of  three  courses — Biology  I, 
Chemistry  I,  and  Physics  I — two  of  which  are  required. 
Students  who  offer  certificates  of  preparatory  work  in  Chem- 
istry will  choose  Chemistry  II  instead  of  Chemistry  I. 

II.     Inorganic  Chemistry.    An  advanced  course  designed  for 
students  entering  with  a  preparation  in  Chemistry. 

III.  Organic  Chemistry.  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistrj-.  Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  exercise  of  three  hours.  Open 
to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I  and  IV  or  courses  II  and  IV. 
Students  choosing  this  course  will  take  Chemistry  V. 
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Second  Halk-Ykar. 

IV.  Chemistry  of  the  Metals.  Wurtz's  Elements  of  Chem- 
istry. Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  exercise  of  three 
hours.     Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  I  or  Course  II. 

V.     Course  III  continued. 

M.  Er.KMENTS  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  Three  laboratory 
exercises  of  three  hours  each. 


ECONOMICS* 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  WESTON. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in 

either  this  department  or  the  department  of  philosophy.    Those 

who  elect  economics  are  strongly  advised  to  do  so  in  the  Junior 

3ear.     Course  I  should  be  taken  before  electing  anj'  of  the 

other  courses.     Courses  III  and  IV  will  be  given  in  alternate 
years. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 
First  Half- Year. 

I.  Elements  of  Economics.  The  object  of  this  course  will  be 
to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Economics;  while  attention  will  be  continually 
drawn  to  the  bearings  of  certain  economic  doctrines  upon  the 
more  important  social  and  financial  problems  of  to-day. 
Bullock's  Political  Economy  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  study. 
A  series  of  readings  and  papers  on  assigned  subjects  will  be 
required.  The  text  will  be  supplemented  after  the  holida%^s 
by  a  special  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  economic 
questions. 
II.  Economic  History.  A  study  of  the  economic  conditions 
and  industrial  development  of  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  of  the  United  States  chiefly  since  1763. 
A  general  survey  of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  on 
the  Continent  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  comparison 
with  contemporaneous  conditions  in  England.  Beginning 
with  the  manor  and  guild  systems,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  course,  by  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  history  of 
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economic  conditions,  to  convey  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
social  problems  of  to-day,  for  whose  full  understanding  a 
study  of  industrial  history  is  indispensible.  Lectures  and 
readings.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  paper 
upon  some  subject  to  which  she  shall  have  given  special  study. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Second  Hai,p-Yrar, 

III.  SociAi,  Problems  and  Theories  op  their  Solution. 

{a)  A  brief  study  of  the  origin,  aims  and  methods  of  trades 
unions,  co-operative  societies,  profit-sharing,  industrial  arbi- 
tration, the  eight  hour  movement,  and  the  single  tax  theory. 

{d)  A  history  and  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  those  ideal  social 
reforms  which  seek  to  change  existing  economic  conditions 
and  relations  by  more  or  less  violent  changes  in  the  political 
structure  of  society — as  socialism,  communism,  nihilism,  and 
anarchism.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  papers  on 
special  subjects. 

IV.  Pauperism  and  Crime:    Their  causes,  methods  of  relief  and 

prevention,  considered  historically,  theoretically,  and  prac- 
tically.   Lectures,  reports  and  papers. 

V.  Civil  Government.  A  study  of  the  national,  state  and 
municipal  governments  of  the  United  States.  Comparison 
will  be  made  with  other  types  and  systems.  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth  (abridged  edition),  supplemented  by  read- 
ings, reports  and  lectures. 


ENGUStL 

associate  professor  hulme,  xiii-xvi,  xviii-xxiii. 

dr.  blount,  i-xii,  xvii. 

Freshman  Class. 
First  Halp-Year. 

I.    Study  of  the  Principles  of  Narration  and  Description. 

J.  M.  Hart's  Handbook  of  English  Composition  is  used  as  a 

text-book.     The  works  of  standard  writers  are  studied  from 

Brewster's  Specimens  of  Narration  and  Baldwin's  Specimens 

of  Prose  Description.     Short  papers  each  week  and  frequent 

essays. 
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Second  Hai,f-Year. 

II.  The  Principles  of  Exposition  and  Study  of  Style. 
Hart's  Handbook,  Lauiont's  Specimens  of  Exposition,  and 
Minto*s  Manual  of  English  Prose.  Short  papers  each  week 
and  frequent  essays. 

ELECTIVES. 
First  Half- Year. 

III.  American  Prose  Literature.  The  standard  American 
prose  writers  are  read;  their  style  and  material  are  compared 
with  that  of  contemporary  British  authors;  essays  are  written 
on  subjects  suggested  by  the  reading. 

V.  Nineteenth  Century  British  Prose  Writers.  Study 
of  style;  essays. 

VII.  Development  of  English  Prose.  Critical  reading  of  speci- 
mens of  English  prose  from  Mandeville  to  the  present  time. 
Also  a  historical  and  critical  study  of  rhetorical  theory;  refer- 
ences to  Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval  and  Modem  rhetoricians. 

IX.  Literary  Criticism.  The  function  and  theory  of  criticism, 
as  expounded  by  English  critics  of  the  present  century. 
Reading  of  critical  essays.  Abstracts  and  essays  by  the 
students. 

XI.  Daily  Themes.  Special  work  arranged  for  each  student. 
The  instructor  will  meet  each  student  one  period  a  week  for 
private  criticism. 

Note:    Of  Courses  III,  V,  VII,  IX,  XI  only  two  will  be 
given  in  any  one  term. 

XIII.  A  Beginners'  Course  in  Old  English.  Special  attention 
given  to  elementary  grammar  and  the  reading  of  easy  prase. 
Cook's  First  Book  in  Old  English,  and  Emerson's  Brief 
History  of  the  English  Language. 

XV.  Old  English  Poetry  for  Advanced  Students.  The 
Beowulf  and  Judith  w411  be  read  in  class.  Old  English  metre 
and  the  general  structure  of  Old  English  poetrj'  will  be 
studied  incidentally.     1897-98. 
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XVII.  Chaucer.  Lectures  on  his  life  and  times.  Select  readings. 
Text-books:  Sweet's  Second  Middle  English  Primer;  Hempl's 
Chaucer's  Pronunciation  for  reference ;  Skeat's  Student*s 
Chaucer. 

XIX.  OuTUNK  History  of  Engwsh  Literature,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lectures. 
1898-99. 

XXI.  The  English  Drama  to  the  Time  of  Shakespeare. 
Thorough  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  from  the 
Mystery,  Miracle,  and  Moral  plays.  Lectures  and  illustrative 
readings.  Careful  study  of  one  or  more  of  Marlowe's  dramas. 
Papers.  1897-98. 
XXIII.  Ci^ASSiciSM  AND  ROMANTICISM:  A  thorough  study  of  their 
influence  on  English  literature  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
death  of  Shelley.    3  hours  a  week.     1897-98. 

Note.     Of  Courses  XIII  to  XXIII  only  four  will  be  given 
in  any  one  term. 
Second  Hai.f-Year. 

IV.    American  Prose  Literature.    (Continuation  of  III). 

VI.    Nineteenth  Century  British  Prose  Writers.    {Contin- 
uation of  V). 

VIII.  HisTORiCAi*  Devei,opment  of  English  Prose.  (Continua- 
tion of  VII). 

X.    Historicai.  Study  of  the  Engwsh  Criticai^  Essay  of  the 
i6th,  17TH  AND  18TH  Centuries. 

XII.  Argumentation.  Baker's  Specimens  of  Classical  Argumen- 
tation, and  Specimens  of  Modern  Argumentation.  Argumen- 
tative papers  and  debates. 

XIV.  (Continuation  of  XIII).  Elementary  course  in  Old  English 
Poetry..  Andreas  and  Elene  will  be  read  and  discussed  with 
class.  Lectures  and  supplementary  studies  in  advanced 
grammar. 

XVI.  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries  in  the  English 
Drama.  At  least  two  of  Shakespeare's  best  plays  will  be 
studied  in  class;  several  select  plays  will  be  assigned  for 
parallel  reading.    Supplementary  lectures.    Papers.    1897-98. 

XVI IL     Continuation  of  XXIII. 
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FRENCH. 

professor  coi.vin. 
professor  warren,  i,  div.  a.;  ill,  div.  a. 

First  Half-Year. 

I.  Grandgent's  Grammar  and  French  Exercises.  Reading: 
Dumas,  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires ;  Augier  and  Saudeau,  Le 
Gendrede  Monsieur  Poirier;  George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable; 
Moli^re,  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules.  Grandgent's  Composi- 
tion. The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  good  reading  and 
writing  knowledge  of  French.  As  far  as  possible  the  recita- 
tions will  be  conducted  in  French  so  that,  by  the  close  of  the 
year,  students  should  be  able  to  understand  whatever  is  said 
in  that  language. 

III.  (a)  The  Rise  of  the  Romantic  Schooi,.  A  resum^  will  be 
given  of  the  condition  of  French  literature  of  the  classic 
school  during  the  Directory  and  the  First  Empire. 

The  commencement  of  the  Romantic  School  in  the  i8th 
century  will  be  traced  and  the  influence  of  foreign  literature 
will  be  studied.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  alternat- 
ing with  reading,  by  the  class,  of  selections  from  Rousseau's 
works  and  from  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre*s  Paul  et  Virginie. 
French  essays  required  on  the  themes  and  authors  studied. 
1897-98,  or 

(d)  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Voltaire  will  be  the  author  to  whom  the  most  of 
this  course  will  be  devoted.  After  his  life  and  ^x»rks  have 
been  studied  the  other  dramatists  of  the  i8th  century  will  be 
taken  up;  Marivaux,  Destouches  and  La  Com^die  Morale, 
Diderot  and  his  theory  of  the  Drama;  and  Beauniarchais. 
The  beginning  of  the  Romantic  Drama  will  also  be  traced. 

Lectures  will  be  given  once  a  week,  two  hours  a  week  will 
be  devoted  to  reading,  etc.  Essay  work  in  French  will  be 
required  on  themes  connected  with  the  authors  studied. 
M.  W.  F.  8:15.     1898-99. 

Second  Hai,f-Year. 

II.     Continuation  of  I. 
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IV.  {a)  A  continuation  of  III.  In  this  course  will  be  traced  the 
development  of  the  romantic  drama,  of  the  modern  novel, 
and  of  lyric  poetry.  The  authors  studied  in  detail  will  be 
Madame  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  and  Victor  Hug^.  French  essays  required  on  the 
themes  and  authors  studied.     1897-98.    or 

(d)  History  of  French  Literature  in  thb  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  authors  studied  in  this  course  are  Mon- 
tesquieu, The  Encyclopaedists,  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  Lectures  will  be  given  once  a  week,  in  which  the 
political  and  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  period  will  be 
taken  up.  Readings  from  the  authors  studied.  French  essay 
work  required.     1898-99. 

See  pp.  115  fU.,  for  a  statement  of  the  courses  in  which  these 
studies  are  required. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES. 
First  Hai,f-Ybar. 

V.  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.      Lectures  and  class 

readings  from  the  authors  studied.  Subjects:  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  The  influence  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet. 
The  origin  of  the  French  Drama.  The  development  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  Dramatists  of  the  17th  Century. 
The  founding  of  the  French  Academy.  The  development 
of  Dogmatic  Criticism.  The  history  of  the  Fable.  The 
literary  characteristics  of  La  Fontaine.  Readings  from 
Racine,  Moli^re,  Corneille,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine. 

VI.  Advanced  French  Syntax.    Text-book :    Chassang's  Nou- 

velle  Gramniaire  Franfaise.     i  hour  a  week. 

VII.  Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  Lectures.  Montaigne 
and  Rabelais  will  be  the  authors  particularly  treated  in  this 
course.  A  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  Montaigne's  essays 
and  of  his  theories  of  education  and  of  those  of  Rabelais. 
Essay  work  required.     1897-98. 

VIII.  The  French  Novel.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  French  novel  up  to  the  close  of  the  i8th  century. 
Lectures  on  the  early  French  Romances  of  Chivalry  ;  the 
influence  of  foreign  fictitious  literature    upon    the    French 
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Novel — especially  of  the  Greek,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian; 
and  the  development  of  the  different  Schools  of  Fiction  in  the 
17th  century.  The  principal  authors  to  be  studied  are 
Antoiue  de  la  Salle,  D'Urf6,  Gomberville,  Sorel,  La  Cal- 
pren^de,  Mademoiselle  de  Scuddry,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Lesage,  Marivaux,  L'Abl)^  Provost, 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire.     French  essay  work  required. 

Second  Half- Year. 

IX.  Sbventkenth  Century  Literature.  Lectures  on  the  prose 
writers  of  the  period.  Descartes,  his  Discours  de  la  M6thode 
and  his  Literary  Influence,  the  history  and  influence  of 
Jansenism,  Pascal  and  Les  Provinciales,  F^ndlon  and 
Quietism,  F^n^lon's  theories  on  the  education  of  women, 
the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  17th  Century,  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
F16chier,  Bourdaloue.  The  Moralists,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  La  Bruy^re.  The  French  Novel,  D'Urf^,  de  Scud^ry, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigue. 
French  essay  work  required. 

X.  Sixteenth  Century  Literature.  Lectures.  Especial  at- 
tention will  be  paid  in  this  course  to  the  condition  of  the 
French  language  at  this  period,  and  to  its  characteristics  as 
distinguished  from  old  French  and  modem  French.  Text- 
book :  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  Seizi^me  Si^cle  en 
France. 
XI .  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Lectures  on  the  French 
Drama  of  the  19th  century.  The  representative  modem 
French  dramatists  will  be  studied.  Readings  from  Victor 
Hugo,  Dumas,  Augier,  Labiche,  Sardou.  1897-98. 
XII.  The  French  Novel.  Continuation  of  course  X.  The  lead- 
ing schools  of  French  fiction  in  the  19th  century,  and  the 
causes  of  their  development :  The  Romantic  school,  the 
Realistic  school,  the  Naturalistic  school  and  the  Psycholog- 
ical-Analytical novel,  the  attempts  to  found  the  Historical 
novel.  The  principal  authors  studied  will  be  Madame  de 
Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Benjamin  Constant,  Victor  Hugo,  de 
Musset,  Gautier,  Balzac,  Dumas,  Feuillet,  About,  CherbuUiez, 
Flaubert,  de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Loti,  Bourget,  de  Maupassant. 
French  essay  work  required. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

PROFESSOR  GUSHING. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

I.  Mineralogy.  Crystallography,  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  and  lectures,  and  one  laboratory 
exercise  of  three  hours.     Second  half-year. 

II.  MiNERAi«OGY.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blow-pipe 
Analysis.  Three  laboratory  exercises  of  three  hours  each. 
Laboratory  fee  required.  Physical  Crystallography  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Blow-pipe  work.     First  half-year. 

III.  Geology.     Dynamical  and  Structural  Geology.    Three  hours 

a  week.     Second  half-year. 

IV.  Geology.     Historical  Geology.     Lectures  and  field  work  in 

vicinity  of  Cleveland.     First  half-year. 

V.  Physiography.  The  course  and  manner  of  first  development 
of  topographic  forms.    Second  half-year. 


GERMAN- 

professor  deering, 

professor  HARRIS  (Courses  III  and  IV). 

DR.  MEYER  (Courses  I,  Div.  A,  II,  Div,  A,  V,  and  VI). 

First  Half- Year. 

I.  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar;  Harris's  German  Reader. 
In  this  and  the  following  courses  German  is  spoken  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  class-room,  but  such  conversation  is  regarded 
as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  c^ss  recites  in  two  divisions, 
A  and  B. 

III.  Grammar  continued  (Thomas);  Composition — Translation  of 
simple  English  prose  into  German;  Readings  from  modern 
German  Prose,  poetry  and  drama.  In  1898-99  the  first  text 
will  be  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien. 
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V.  Advanced  Grammar;  Prose  Composition;  Rapid  reading  of  rep- 
resentative modern  authors;  Practice  in  reading  at  sight.  The 
first  text  for  1898-99  will  be  I/Cssing's  Emilia  Galotti. 

Second  Hai^f-Year. 

II.  Grammar  continued;  Reading  of  easy  modern  poems,  short 
stories  and  comedies.  The  class  recites  in  two  divisions, 
A  and  B. 

IV.  Grammar  and  Composition  continued;  Readings  from  classic 
German  author*— simpler  prose  and  plays  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller. 

VI.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition;  Readings  from 
classic  German  lyric,  prose  and  drama,  especial  attention 
being  given  to  the  life  and  work  of  Schiller.  Extracts  from 
his  prose,  and  his  most  important  plays  will  be  read  in  class 
and  privately.  Outline  history  of  the  most  important  periods 
of  German  literature. 

See  pp.  1 15  fll.,  for  a  statement  of  the  courses  in  which  these 
studies  are  required. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

In  addition  to  courses  I,  III  and  V,  which  are  open  as  electives 
to  those  who  have  not  taken  them  in  preceding  years,  there 
are  offered: 

First  Hai.f-Ykar. 

VII.  Goethe.  His  life  and  works  and  times,  with  selected  read- 
ings from  his  lyrics,  prose  and  drama.  Advanced  Grammar 
and  composition  will  be  continued,  and  the  development  of 
German  literature  during  the  classic  period  will  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  following  electives  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken 
courses  VII  or  VIII,  or  their  equivalent. 

IX.  Faust.  Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  Faust  legend, 
with  parallel  readings  from  the  most  important  Faust  litera- 
ture; Careful  study  of  Goethe*s  Faust.     1898-99. 
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X.  Lessing  and  the  Classic  German  Drama.  Early 
eighteenUi  century  drama,  Lessing's  reforms  and  influence 
(lectures);  Illustrative  parallel  readings. 

This  year,  by  special  arrangement,  IX  is  being  given  instead  of  X. 

XI.  Recent  German  Prose.  Readings  from  recent  writers  in 
various  fields — history,  biography,  lectures,  speeches,  peri- 
odicals, newspapers. 

XII.  Middle  High  German.     Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Gram matik; 

Readings  from  representative  authors.     1898-99. 

Second  Halp-Year. 

In  addition  to  courses  II,  IV,  and  VI,  which  are  open  as  electives 
to  those  who  have  not  had  them  in  preceding  years,  there  are 
offered: 

VIII.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors.  Outline  History  of  Gemum 
literature  since  Goethe's  death,  with  especial  reference  to  its 
prose  development;  Readings  from  some  of  the  best  modern 
prose  fiction,  essay,  history,  and  drama.  Drill  in  writing 
German. 

The  following  electives  are  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken 
courses  VII  and  VIII,  or  their  equivalent. 

XIII.  Gustav  FreyTag.     a  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 

Gustav  Freytag  and  of  his  relations  to  contemporary  German 
literature. 

XIV.  Heine.     l,ife  and  times  of  Heine   (lectures),  with   readings 

from  his  most  important  works.     Especial  attention  will  be 
•  given  to  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  to  the  social  and  polit- 
ical aspects  of  the  time. 

XV.     Middle  High  German.     Course  XII  continued.     1898-99. 

XVI,  Advanced  Composition.  Selections  from  English  fiction, 
poetry,  history,  drama,  biography,  etc.,  translated  into  Ger- 
man; Studies  in  German  style;  Original  German  essays  on 
subjects  assigned.     1898-99. 
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PROFESSOR  TOWI^ER. 
PROFESSOR  FUrXER. 

Freshman  Class. 
First  Hai,f-Year. 

I.  Homer.— The  Odyssey.  Two  books  will  be  read  consecutively 
and  the  remainder  studied  in  representative  selections  and  in 
English  translation,  with  a  view  to  a  literary  acquaintance 
with  the  entire  poem.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  developing  facility  in  translating  at  sight. 

Second  Hai;f-Year. 

II.  ATTIC  Orators.  Selections  from  Lysias,  Isocrates  and  Demos- 
thenes; Greek  Rhetoric;  Lives  of  Attic  Orators;  Legislative 
Bodies  and  Law  Practice  in  Athens;  History  of  Greece  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  death  of  Philip; 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

First  Half- Year. 

III.  The  Drama.  Two  tragedies;  Metres  and  Theory  of  Music; 
Lectures  on  the  Archaeology  of  the  Drama  (Actors,  Costumes, 
Buildings,  etc.). 

V.  Philosophy.  Seminary  work  in  the  Fragments  of  the  Early 
Philosophers  (Diogenes  Laertius,  De  Vitis,  Dogmatibus  et 
Apophthegmatis  Philosophorum;  Ritter  et  Preller,  Fragmenta 
Philosophise  Grsecse),  and  selections  from  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
or  VL 

VI.  Special  Electives  offered  to  students  who  wi|Ji  to  read 
extensively  in  definite  lines  of  literature  will  embrace 
courses  in : 

{a)  Epic  and  Didactic  Poetry.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  the  post-Homerica. 

{b)  Oratory.  Comparative  study  of  speeches  of  Attic  Orators; 
The  speeches  in  Thucydides,  etc. 

(r)    New  Testament  Greek. 
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(d)  Drama.  The  development  of  Attic  Drama  as  exhibited  in  the 
extant  plays  and  fragments. 

The  aim  in  these  courses  will  be  to  read,  so  far  as  may  be, 
entire  (either  in  the  original  or  translation),  all  the  Greek 
literature  belonging  to  the  group  selected.  Only  one  course, 
of  three  hours  a  week,  will  be  given  in  any  one  half-year. 

VII.     (a)  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.    Elegiac,  Iambic,  Melic,  Choric, 
and  Selections  from  the  Anthology. 

{d)  IdyTvLIC  and  Choric  Poetry.  Selections  from  Theocritus 
and  Pindar. 

(c)  Greek  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course,  the  special 
features  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  acquirements  and 
needs  of  the  class. 

Second  Hai^f-Year. 

IV.     Plato's  Apology,  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  works. 

VIII.  Aristophanes'  Frogs  and  Selected  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  HLstory 
of  Greek  Literature  illustrated  by  selections  from  authors 
not  hitherto  studied  in  class. 

IX.     History.    Seminary  work  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  other  sources  of  Greek  History. 

VII.     See  above  for  statement  of  courses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
instead  of  VIII  or  IX. 


First  Half- Year. 


HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR   BOURNE. 

MR.    MORGAN,   VII,   VIII. 

MR.   SEVERANCE,   III. 


I.  History  of  the  Middi,e  Ages.  The  principal  topics  will  be 
the  breaking  down  of  the  Roman  civilization  and  the  decline 
of  the  Empire,  the  Teutonic  migrations,  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Mohammedanism  and  the  crusades,  feudal 
society  with  special  reference  to  its  middle  and  lower  classes, 
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The  rise  of  cities,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Papacy,  and 
the  beginnings  of  national  life  in  Europe.  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  subjects  such  documents  as  are  accessible  in 
Henderson's  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Translations  and  Reprints,  and 
in  similar  collections,  will  be  carefully  examined. 


ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

IV.  The  English  Constitution,  a  study  of  the  present  political 
system  of  England,  and  of  its  history,  based  on  Macy*s  The 
English  Constitution,  with  constant  reference  to  Bagehot  and 
other  writers,  including  an  examination  of  the  historical 
documents  of  the  constitution,  or 

Thk  History  of  -England,  from  the  German  migrations  to 
the  present  time,  based  on  Gardiner's  Students'  History  of 
England,  with  references  to  other  writers,  and  with  the  use 
of  such  documents  as  are  found  in  Stubbs*  Select  Charters, 
Prothero's  Statutes  and  Documents,  Gardiner's  Constitu- 
tional Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  etc.     1897-98. 

VI.  The  Puritan  Revolution,  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
English  Reformation  and  the  religious  settlement  under 
Elizabeth.  Chief  attention  will  be  given  to  the  struggle  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I  with  Parliament,  to  the  Commonwealth, 
the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Restoration.     1898-99. 

VH.  American  Colonial  History  to  1776.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
North  America.  The  purpose  and  nature  of  colonies,  the 
character  and  aims  of  the  colonists,  the  methods  of  govern- 
ment in  use  are  duly  considered.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  constitutional  development  of  the  English  colonies, 
their  relations  to  the  mother  country,  and  their  growth 
toward  independence  and  union.  The  work  is  based  upon 
Thwaite's  The  Colonies,  with  constant  use  of  the  sources  and 
more  extended  treatises.  "  1897-98. 
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IX.  The  Oi,d  Regime  and  the  Rkvoi^ution.  France,  with 
comparisons  drawn  from  other  states.  1774-1789,  the  French 
Revolution,  1789-1795,  its  social  and  political  struggles  and 
its  permanent  results  in  French  society.     1898-99. 

XI.  Modern  Europe  and  the  Great  Powers,  1851-1897.  The 
growth  of  the  present  political  system  since  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  the  reconstruction  of  Germany,  the  union 
of  Italy,  the  Eastern  Question  are  the  principal  subjects. 
This  will  take  the  place  of  X  in  the  catalogue  for  1897-98. 

Skcond  Half-year. 

II.  History  of  Europe,  1400- 1750.  This  course  will  serve  as  the 
ba.sis  for  the  more  special  courses  III-X.  It  will  consider 
briefly  (a)  the  consolidation  of  the  national  governments 
of  France,  England  and  Spain;  the  decay  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  rise  of  Prussia;  (d)  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Religious  wars,  the  Reformation;  {c)  the  Discoveries  and  the 
Colonial  Expansion  consequent  upon  them;  (d)  the  English 
Revolution;  (e)  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  A  careful  survey  of 
the  historical  literature  bearing  upon  each  of  these  phases  of 
European   history   will  be  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

III.  Thp:  Reformation.  This  course  will  be  based  upon  Fisher's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  supplemented  by  informal 
lectures.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  Heirarchy  will  be 
sketched.  Then  the  early  attempts  to  reform  the  Church 
will  be  passed  in  review.  The  abuses  which  led  to  the 
Reformation  will  next  be  considered.  Special  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of  those  central  figures 
of  the  period — Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Loyola.  Col- 
lateral readings  will  be  assigned  in  such  books  as  Schaff's 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Hauser's  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  Wace  and  Bucheim's  Primary  Works  of  Luther, 
Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  etc.  Special  reports  upon 
appropriate  themes  will  be  expected  from  students  taking 
the  course. 

V.  History  ok  France,  from  the  fall  of  the  Carolingians  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.    The  aim  of  this  course  is,  utilizing  the 
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knowledge  gained  from  course  I,  to  investigate  more  carefully 
the  rise  of  the  monarchical  power  in  France,  the  Feudal 
system,  the  territorial  growth  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  administrative  system.  The  general  features 
of  French  History  will  also  receive  more  detailed  treatment. 
Adams'  Growth  of  the  French  Nation  will  be  used  as  the 
text-book.     1897-98. 

VIII.  PoLiTiCAi,  History  of  the  Unitkd  States  from  1783  to 
opening  of  the  Civil  War.  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union 
and  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion,  with  parallel  readings  in 
more  extended  works,  such  as  those  of  von  Hoist,  Henry 
Adams,  McMaster,  Schouler,  Rhodes,  the  volumes  of  the 
American  Statesmen  Series;  Prof.  Johnston's  articles  in  Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  etc.  Recitations,  informal 
lectures,  special  reports  upon  topics  assigned  to  each  student 
individually.  The  aim  will  be  to  gain  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  our  political  history,  the  rise  of  parties  and  the  growth 
of  institutions.     1897-98. 

X.  The  Reorganization  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
Revolution,  1795-1851 .  The  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas,  the 
rise  of  French  influence  through  Napoleon's  victories,  the 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  successive  revolutionar>' 
movements  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.     1898-99. 

XII.  History  of  Discovery  and  Coi^onization,  with  special 
reference  to  enterprises  undertaken  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dre<l  years.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  the  colonial  empires  of  England,  F'rance  and  Germany,  to 
consider  the  methods  by  which  they  are  controlled,  the  place 
they  occupy  in  contemporary  international  politics;  and 
incidentally,  to  study  the  history  of  India,  Africa,  Australia, 
Canada  and  South  America,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  progress 
of  geographical  knowledge.     1897-98. 

XIII.  Methods  of  Historicai.  Research.  This  course  includes  a 
consideration  of  the  scope  of  history,  and  the  nature  of  the 
material  upon  which  historical  studies  are  based,  as  well  as 
practical  work  in  historical  criticism.     1898-99. 
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HYGIENE. 


DR.   BOGGS. 

Freshman  Class. 


First  Hai^f-Year. 


I.  The  instruction  consists  of  weekly  lectures  illustrated  with 
charts,  manikin  and  skeleton.  These  lectures  embrace  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  the  promotion  of  health; 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  or  a  study  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body;  the  proper  exercise 
and  rest  of  the  muscles;  the  conversion  of  food  into  tissues; 
the  importance  of  always  keeping  the  body  supplied  with  pure 
blood;  ventilation  with  relation  to  health;  food  and  clothing 
in  their  relation  to  health.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
nervous  system,  including  the  care  of  the  eyes. 


ITALIAN. 

PROFESSOR  COI^VIN. 
ElyECTlVB   COURSES. 

First  Hai,f-Year. 

I.    Grandgent's  Grammar  and  Composition.    Readings:  deAmicis, 
Vita  Militare;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi;  Dante,  Inferno. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  students  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  Italian.  A  correct  pronunciation  is  insisted 
upon,  and  much  rapid  reading. 

III.    To  be  given  only  to  those  students  who  have  taken  I  and  II. 

Itauan  Literature  in  the  14TH  Century. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  Italian 
literature  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  condition  of  .the 
Italian  language  and  literature  previous  to  the  fourteenth 
century  will  first  be  briefly  considered.  The  study  of  Dante 
will  be  continued  from  course  II  in  selections  from  the 
Inferno  and  Vita  Nuova. 
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Selections  will  be  read  from  Boccaccio's  Decamerone  and  frotn 
Petrarca. 

Essays  will  be  required  from  the  students  on  themes  connected 
with  the  literature  studied. 

vSkcond  Half- Year. 

II.     A  continuation  of  I. 

IV.    ITALIAN  Literature  in  the  15TH  and  i6th  Centuries. 

Selections  will  be  read  from  Ariosto*s  Orlando  Furioso,  from 
Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata  and  his  Aminta,  from  the 
works  of  Bojardo  and  Pulci. 

Students  will  have  private  reading  assigned  them,  and  essa^' 
work  will  be  required. 


latin. 

PROFESSOR  PERKINS. 

PROFESSOR  PLATNER.     (Absent  1897-8.) 

Freshman  Class, 
First  Half- Year. 

I.     Livy,  Books  XX I,  XXII;  Translation  at  Sight  and  at  Hearing; 
the  Writing  of  Latin.      Collateral  reading  in  Roman  History. 

Sp:cond  Half- Year. 

II.     Cicero    de    Senectute;  Plautus    (one    play);   Horace,    Satires; 
Translation  at  Sight  and  at  Hearing;  the  Writing  of  Latin. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

There  are  offered  any  three  of  courses  III-IX  and  X-XVIII 
each  half  year. 

First  Half-Year . 

III.    Horace,  Epodes,  Odes. 

By  the  second  year  it  is  expected  that  the  student  can  give 
attention  to  the  purely  literary'  features  of  the  author's  work. 
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Special  attention  is  paid  to  Latin  Prosody.  Students  are 
trained  by  daily  practice  to  render  the  Latin  intelligently 
and  at  the  same  time  observe  the  metrical  scheme. 

IV.  Cicero's  Letters.  The  letters  chosen  will  be  illustrative  of 
the  private  life  of  their  author  and  the  political,  literary  and 
historical  conditions  of  the  times.  Each  member  of  the  class 
will  do  special  work  on  some  points  connected  with  this 
correspondence. 

V.  Letters  of  Puny  the  Younger.  These  letters  are  read  as 
an  introduction  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  early 
Empire.  The  style  and  diction  of  Silver  Latin  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  Classical  Usage.  Students  taking  this  and  the 
following  course  are  expected  to  include  in  their  reading 
Bury*s  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Capes*  History  of 
the  Early  Empire  and  Age  of  the  Antonines. 

VI.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  Tacitus,  Agricola;  Annales  (Books 
I-II»  entire;  Books  III  and  IV,  selections);  Reading  at  Sight 
in  Germania;  Suetonius,  selections. 

The  peculiar  features  of  Tacitus'  style  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. A  paper  will  be  prepared  by  each  member  of  the  class 
on  some  subject  connected  with  this  course  of  reading. 

VII.  Latin  Composition  (two  days  a  week),  n  Rapid  reading  in 
some  author  selected  by  class  (one  day  a  week).  Students 
are  occasionally  placed  in  charge  of  class  and  given  pedagog- 
ical training  in  Latin.  The  course  in  outline  and  method  is 
especially  adapted  to  prospective  teachers. 

VIII.  CaTui*i.us,  Tibui,i*us,  ProperTius.  This  course  includes  the 
history  of  the  development  of  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry 
among  the  Romans  and  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of 
the  Alexandrine  school.  Much  time  will  be  given  to  an 
intelligent  rendering  of  the  Lyric,  Heroic  and  Elegiac 
measures  employed  by  Catullus.  Comparison  will  be  insti- 
tuted between  Catullus  and  Horace,  and  Catullus'  points  of 
originality  considered.  Various  papers  will  be  prepared  by 
members  of  the  class  upon  subjects  connected  with  each  of 
the  authors  included  in  this  course. 
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IX.  History  of  Latin  Literature  (Poetry).  Lectures,  with 
reading  of  typical  selections,  and  direction  of  the  student's 
private  reading,  one  hour  a  week.  Advanced  courses  ia 
Latin  writing,  two  hours  a  week. 

Second  Half- Year. 

X.  Horace,  Epistles,  Books  I,  II;  Translation  at  Sight  and  at 
Hearing  from  Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  (Peck 
and  Arrowsmith),  and  from  Latin  Selections  (E.  H.  Smith), 
including  specimens  beginning  with  the  early  period  and 
going  down  to  the  end  of  the  classical  period. 

XI.  Juvenal.  This  course  includes  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Roman  satire  and  a  critical  comparison  of  Juvenal  and  Horace. 
Various  papers  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  class  on 
topics  suggested  by  the  text.  Much  time  will  be  given  to 
the  rendering  of  the  Latin  and  to  the  metrical  form. 

XII.  Terence  (four  plays),  two  hours  a  week;  lectures  on  Roman 
Literature,  one  hour  a  week.  Collateral  reading  upon  periods 
covered  by  lectures.    Metres;  Roman  Theater;  Drama. 

XIII.  Latin  Rhetoric.     Quintilian,   Book  10;  Cicero,  De  Oratore, 

Selections. 

XIV.  Roman  Oratory.    The  Brutus  of  Cicero;  Tacitus,  Dialogus  de 

Oratoribus. 

XV.  Teacher's  Course.  This  course  is  recommended  for  students 
only  who  have  had  two  years  of  elective  work  in  Latin.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  course  will  be  a  rapid  summarizing  of 
distinctive  usages  and  attributes  of  various  authors  and 
periods,  noting  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference,  in  mat- 
ters of  form,  thought  and  expression.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  give  prospective  teachers  assurance  in  the  presentation 
of  their  own  work.  Suggestions  will  be  given  as  to  the 
quickest  way  of  attaining  best  results  in  preparatory  teaching 
and  the  relative  importance  of  various  methods  of  instruction. 
Students  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  class,  from  time  to  time, 
and  will  explain  the  way  in  which  they  would  present  matters 
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of  pronunciation,  syntax,  prosody,  general  directions  for  read- 
ing at  sight  and  at  hearing,  with  practical  illustrations. 
Criticisms  and  suggestions  on  methods  employed  will  be 
made  by  the  instructor. 

XVI.  Ethics,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero,  Cicero  de  Officiis;  Ethics  of 
Epicurus  as  explained  by  Lucretius;  Lucretius  de  Rerum 
Nature,  Selections. 

In  connection  with  this  course  the  class  will  read  extensively 
on  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  and  their  influence  as  por- 
trayed in  Roman  writers. 

XVII.     Continuation  of  VII. 

XVIII.  History  op  Latin  Literature  (Prose).  Lectures,  with 
directions  of.  the  student's  private  reading,  one  hour  a  week. 
Advanced  courses  in  Latin  writing,  two  hours  a  week. 


MATHEMATICS* 

PROFESSOR  PALMI^. 

Freshman  Class, 
First  Hai,f-Year 

I.  Trigonometry.  Planeand  Spherical;  Trigonometrical  Formulae; 
Solution  of  Triangles;  Applications  to  Surveying  and  Naviga- 
tion; Jones*  Drill  Book  in  Trigonometry. 

Second  Half- Year. 

II.     Algebre,  Binomial  Theorem;  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions,  Logarithms;    illustrative  examples,   given  out  to  be 
'  solved  in  or  out  of  the  class  room;  Jones's  Drill  Book. 

Sophomore  Class, 
Second  Half- Year. 

IV.     Mechanics.  Elementary  principles  in  reference  to  solid  bodies. 
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'  ELECTIVES. 

First  Half-Year. 

V.  Analytical  Geometry,  including  Construction  and  Discussion  of 
Equations,  Straight  Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyper- 
bola, Nichol's  Analytical  Geometry. 

VII.  IxTKGRAL  Calculus,  including  methods  of  Integration; 
Geometrical  Applications;  Mechanical  Applications.  Osborn's 
Integral  Calculus. 

VIII.  Analytical  Gsombtry  (advanced  course).  Plane  Geometry, 
including  Review  of  the  Parabola  and  Ellipse,  Hyperbola, 
General  Equation  of  second  degree;  Abridged  Notation; 
Reciprocal  Polars;  Harmonic  and  Anharmonic  Properties; 
Method  of  Projection;  Invariants  and  Covariants.  Salmon's 
Conic  Sections. 

IX.  The  Theory  of  Equations,  including  General  Properties  of 
Equations,  Relations  between  Roots  and  Co-efficients;  Trans- 
formations, Algebraic  Solution  of  the  Cubic  and  Biquadratic, 
Solution  of  Numerical  Equations.  Bumside  and  Panton*s 
Theory  of  Equations. 

Second  Half-Year. 

III.  Exercises  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  to  be  solved  by  the 
students;  Chauvenet's  Elementary  Geometry.     1897-98. 

VI.  Differential  Calculus,  including  Differentiation  of  Alge- 
braic and  Transcendental  Functions;  Successive  Differentia- 
tion; Evaluation  of  Indeterminate  Forms;  Maxima  and  Min- 
ima of  Functions;  Development  of  Functions  in  Series.  Curve 
Tracing  and  Application  of  the  Calculus  to  Plane  Curves. 
Osborn's  Differential  Calculus. 

XI.  Quaternions,  including  Victor  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi- 
plication and  Division;  Straight  line  and  Plane;  Circle  and 
Sphere;  Ellipse,  Paralx)la,  and  Hyperbola;  General  Surfaces 
of  the  Second  Order;  Formulae  and  their  Applications;  Vector 
Equations  of  the  First  Degree.  Kelland  and  Tait*s  Introduc- 
tion to  Quaternions. 
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XII.  Projective  Geometry,  Lectures  on  Parallel  Projections; 
Perspective  Homology;  Vanishing  Points  and  I/ines;  Projec- 
tive Figures;  Cross  Ratios;  Harmonic  Ratios;  Projective 
Ranges  and  Pencils;  Involution;  General  Properties  of  Conies; 
Conic  Ranges  and  Pencils;  Conic  Involution;  Conjugate 
Points  and  Lines;  Reciprocal  Figures;  Centers  and  Diameters; 
Foci  and  Directrices. 


PEDAGOGY* 

asssociate  professor  macdougall. 

First  Hai.f-Year. 

I.  History  op  Education.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  sketch 
of  ancient  ideals  of  education,  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the 
relation  of  their  educational  systems  to  the  social-political 
life.  It  will  then  consider  the  change  in  educational  system 
and  method  due  to  the  transformation  of  social  and  religious 
ideals  in  the  middle  ages.  From  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  topic  will  be  taken  up  in  more  detail.  The  rise  of 
universities,  the  growth  of  common  schools,  educational 
*  reform,   the  establishment  of  national  school  systems,  and 

like  movements  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
coherent  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  development  of  existing 
principles  and  methods  of  education. 

II.  Pedagogical  Theory.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  aims 
of  education,  and  of  general  pedagogical  methods:  Child 
nature,  the  general  question  of  incentives  and  deterrents, 
interest,  imitation,  ripening  of  instincts,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, character  in  education,  special  education,  relative 
value  of  studies,  education  of  the  voluntary  attention,  feeling 
and  emotion  in  education.  Lectures,  theses,  and  private 
reading. 

Second  Half- Year. 

III.    Educational  Classics.    This  course  is  based  upon  a  critical 
reading  of  as  many  of  the  educational  classics  as  time  will 
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allow.  These  will  be  Comenius,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart;, 
Spencer,  with  references  to  Ascham,  Locke,  Rousseau  and 
others.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  these  successive  reformers  and  to 
follow  the  progress  of  educational  ideals.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, reference  reading  and  reports  on  special  topics. 

IV.  Psychology  in  Education.    This  course  requires  no  text- 

book, but  students  will  be  expected  to  co-operate  with  the 
instructor  in  consulting  and  making  reports  upon  literature 
on  the  following  topics,  (a)  The  Mutual  Relations  of  Mind 
and  Body:  The  Reflex  Arc,  Sensory  and  Motor  Education, 
Defects  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  Manual  Training,  (d)  The 
Mind  of  the  Child  and  its  Development,  (c)  Growth  of  the 
Nervous  System:  Nascent  Periods,  Physical  Measurements, 
Sex  in  Development,  Neuroses  of  Childhood  and  Develop- 
ment, Adolescence,  Sequence  in  Education;  Fatigue,  Over- 
pressure, Neurasthenia,  Stimulants,  {d)  Plasticity  of  the 
Nervous  System:  Habit,  Association,  Memory  and  its  improve- 
ment, {e)  Apperception  and  Interest,  Imitation,  Attention, 
Suggestion  (Hypnotism),  Will  and  its  training.  {/)  Emo- 
tional Health,  Morbid  Types,  Conscience.  (^)  Belief:  The 
Psychological  Aspect  of  Scepticism.  • 

V.  Nationai*  Schooi*  Systems.    School  systems  of  Europe;  the 

German  system;  Pranpe;  the  schools  of  England;  the  recent 
movement  in  Norway.  The  growth  of  the  modem  idea  of 
system;  school  organization;  relation  of  the  school  to  the 
state.  Study  of  typical  schools  in  organization  and  method. 
Our  own  school  system.  Recent  movements  of  reform.  Lec- 
tures, reports  in  literature  and  statistics,  private  reading, 
discussions.     (9r, 

Pedagogical  Seminary.  For  advanced  students  only. 
Reading  on  special  topics,  under  guidance  of  the  instructor, 
and  original  investigation.  Reports  of  literature  on  recent 
changes  and  reforms.     Discussion  of  contemporary  topics. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

PROFESSOR  AIKINS. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  besides 
Logic  in  either  this  department  or  the  department  of 
Economics. 

First  Hai.f-Year. 

II.  Ei«EMBNTARY  PSYCHOLOGY.  This  course  is  intended  to  cover 
about  the  following  ground:  Part  I.  The  Methods  and 
Aims  of  Psychology;  Cerebral  localization  and  its  more 
obvious  psychological  implications;  The  Nervous  Mechanism 
and  the  empirical  laws  of  its  action  and  connection  with 
consciousness;  The  mental  phenomena  which  can  be  largely 
explained  by  such  laws.  Part  II.  The  Elements  of  Knowl- 
edge; Impressions  of  Sense;  The  Apparently  Non-sensuous 
Concepts;  Judgments.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
recitation  or  lectures  on  the  basis  of  James'  Psychology 
(briefer  course ),  and  two  or  three  hours  to  laboratory  exer- 
cises. It  is  hoped  that  these  exercises,  based  upon  Sanford*s 
I/aboratory  Course  in  Psychology »  will  convey  a  good  deal  of 
useful,  though  miscellaneous,  information  about  the  various 
senses,  illustrate  some  of  the  more  general  psycho-physio- 
logical laws,  and  by  concrete  examples  help  to  make  clear 
the  significance  and  importance  of  the  higher  apperceptive 
processes. 

IV.  History  op  Ancient  Philosophy.  The  course  includes: 
( I )  Lectures,  with  parallel  readings,  tracing  in  brief  outline 
the  development  of  Greek  speculative  thought  from  the 
mythology  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Neo-Platonism  and 
Christianity;  (2)  The  reading  in  English  and  discussion 
of  some  of  Plato's  Dialogues. 

VI.  Theory  op  Knowledge.  The  reading  and  discussion  of 
Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  selections  from  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Human  Understanding,  and,  if  time  permit,  New- 
man's Grammar  of  Assent  or  Balfour's  Defense  of  Philosophic 
Doubt. 
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Second  Hai*p-Ykar. 

I.  Logic.  The  course  covers  the  topics  dealt  with  in  Jevons* 
Elementary  Lessons,  and  in  Minto's  Logic  Deductive  and 
Inductive. 

III.  Ethics.  The  course  is  based  upon  Seth's  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles. 

V.    History  of  Modern  Phiia^sophy.    The  course  is  based  on 
Royce's  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy. 

VII.  Seminary  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  some  author  or 
topic  in  Logic,  Psychology,  or  History  of  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  intended  only  for  students  who  have  already  taken 
several  courses  in  philosophy. 


PHYSICS. 

professor  whitman. 
Sophomore  Class, 


Second  Hai.f-Year. 


A.    A  limited  number  of  laboratory  exercises  in  connection  with 
mathematics  IV. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES. 

First  Hai.f-Year. 

Course  I  belongs  to  a  group  of  three  courses,  Biology  I,  Chemistry 
I,  and  Physics  I,  two  of  which  must  be  chosen  by  all  students. 

I.    Mechanics,  Sound,   Light.      Carhart*s  University  Physics 
with  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

III.  ^  Physicai,  Optics.    Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  with  lectures 
and  laboratory  work. 

V.    Theory  and   Practice   of  Electricai,  Measurements. 
While  mainly  a  laboratory  course,  this  includes  a  general 
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review  of  electrical  theory.  The  text-book  will  depend  some- 
what on  the  nature  of  the  class.  Two  laboratory  exercises 
and  one  conference  weekly. 

la.  No  special  course  is  offered  for  those  entering  the  Latin- 
English  course,  but  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the 
attainments  of  those  who  have  had  a  preparatory  course  in 
physics  may  be  fully  utilized. 

Second  Hai*f-Year. 

11.    Hbat,    Bi^ECTRiciTY    AND    MAGNETISM.      Continuation     of 
Course  I. 

IV.    Theory  of  Heat.      A  course  based  mainly  on  Maxwell's 
Theory  of  Heat,  with  lectures  and  references. 

\'I.    Continuation  of  Course  V.    Second  half-year. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  is  necessary  for  Courses  IV,  V  and  VI. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

See  Economics. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

See  Philosophy  II,  VII,  and  Pedagogy  III,  IV. 


SPANISH. 

PROFESSOR  COLVIN. 


First  Hai.f-Year. 


I.  Knapp*s  Grammar  and  Reader;  The  Berlitz  Method  in  Spanish ; 
Galdos,  La  Loca  de  la  Casa;  Valdes,  Marta  y  Maria;  De 
Alarcon,  El  Sombrero  de  Tr^s  Picos. 
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ft 

III.  (To  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  had  Spanish  I).    Thb 

Literature  op  thb  Goi«dbn  Agb.  Review  of  the  |>olitical 
situation  of  Spain  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  and  of  the 
influences  that  caused  the  development  of  Spanish  literature 
in  this  period,  especially  of  the  drama  and  the  novel  (lec- 
tures). Text-book,  Butler  Clarke,  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. Reading:  Copious  extracts  from  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote;  Calderon,  La  Vida  es  Sueiio; 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes;  Lope  de  Vega,  La  Nina  de  Plata.  Essays 
will  be  required  on  themes  connected  with  Spanish  literature 
and  the  authors  studied. 

Sbcond  Ha  LP- Year. 

II.    Continuation  of  course  I. 

IV.  Early  Spanish  Authors.    A  brief  resum^  of  Spanish  Pho- 

netics and  Morphology  will  be  given  in  this  course,  followed 
by  readings  from  the  Poema  del  Cid  and  from  El  Libro  de 
Alexandro.    The  origin  of  Spanish  poetry  will  also  be  studied. 


During  each  college  year  there  are  lectures  delivered  at  Clark  Hall, 
which  the  students  are  invited  to  attend.  Among  recent 
lecturers  in  addition  to  members  of  the  Faculty,  are  Bishop  J. 
H.  Vincent  and  Bishop  W.  A.  Leonard. 


MUSIC. 

The  College  offers  opportunities  for  gratuitous  instruction  in 
chorus  singing  at  Clark  Hall. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  first  half-year  begins  on  the  Thursday  after  the 
eighteenth  day  of  September,  and  continues,  with  a  holiday 
recess  of  nine  days,  until  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Thursday 
in  February.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  Monday  after 
the  first  Thursday  in  February,  and  continues,  with  a  recess 
from  April  7th  to  April  i3st  inclusive,  till  Commencement, 
which  occurs  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  seventeenth   day   of 
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June  (or  after  the  sixteenth  in  years  in  which  February  has 
twenty-nine  days).  On  Thanksgiving  day,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  and  on  Memorial  Day,  no  college  exer- 
cises are  held;  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  religious 
exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  and  oral  examinations  in  each  subject  are  held  at 
the  end  of  each  term  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  term. 

There  are  also  such  other  examinations  during  the  course 
of  the  term  in  the  several  studies  as  the  Faculty  may  appoint. 

Students  who  fail  in  the  closing  examinations  of  either  term 
must  present  themselves  for  re-examination  before  the  opening 
of  the  term  which  begins  about  six  months  after  the  examina- 
tion in  which  the  failure  occurred. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

The  principles  and  influences  of  the  College  are  distinctively 
Christian,  but  the  College  has  no  formal  connection  with  any 
particular  denomination. 

A  short  religious  service  is  held  each  morning  in  Clark  Hall. 
All  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  these  services  and 
on  Sundays  to  attend  the  services  of  the  churches  of  their 
choice.  It  is  desired  that  as  far  as  possible  each  student  should 
enter  into  the  life  of  her  church. 

The  students  carry  on  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  aims  of  which  are  to  maintain  in  the  College  a 
healthy,  progressive  Christian  spirit  and  to  keep  the  students 
in  touch  with  the  religious  and  charitable  work  of  the  world. 

LIBRARIES. 

Hatch  Library  on  the  Adelbert  College  campus,  five  minutes' 
walk  from  Clark  Hall  and  Guilford  House,  is  open  on  equal 
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terms  to  all  members  of  the  University.  It  is  furnished  with 
well  lighted  reading  rooms,  contains  about  35,000  bound 
volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
German,  French  and  historical  literature. 

For  the.  special  convenience  of  students  in  the  College  for 
Women  there  is  in  Clark  Hall  itself  a  carefully  selected  and 
growing  library  containing  encyclopaedias  and  other  books  of 
reference,  magazines,  duplicates  of  books  in  common  use,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  t)ther  works.  This  library  is  particu- 
larly well  supplied  with  Biblical  literature,  and  funds  from  the 
Florence  Harkness  foundation  are  constantly  expended  to 
enrich  this  supply  and  keep  it  modem. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library  contains  about  110,000 
volumes,  including  valuable  collections  for  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, modern  German  literature,  history,  art  and  archaeology. 
This  library  is  open  to  all  residents  of  the  city,  but  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  trustees,  members  of  the  college  can 
draw  and  return  its  books  at  the  Hatch  Library. 

The  Case  Library  contains  about  40,000  volumes,  is  well 
supplied  with  periodicals,  general  literature  and  music,  and 
offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  political 
economy  and  sociology,  and  chemistry  and  botany.  By  the 
courtesy  of  its  directors  members  of  the  college  are  given  the 
use  of  this  library  without  paying  the  usual  fee. 

LABORATORIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 

B101.0GY. 

A  new  laboratory  building,  especially  designed  for  the  study 
of  the  biological  sciences,  particularly  for  work  in  zoology, 
embr>'olof;:y,    anatomy   and   botany,    was   begun  in   October, 
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1897,  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  June,  1898.  The 
building  will  consist  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  floor,  which 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  anatomy  and  botany ,  there  are  two  small 
wings,  one  of  which  will  contain  the  heavy  gearing  and  ma- 
chinery used  in  heating  and  lighting.  The  other  wing  contains 
a  small  conservatory  and  vivarium.  The  second  story  consists 
of  a  large  elementary  laboratory,  special  laboratories  for 
embryology  and  zoology,  library,  preparation  rooms  and  offices 
for  instructors.  On  the  third  story  there  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious lecture  room,  and  museum  rooms  for  a  teaching 
collection  of  animals  and  plants.  The  popular  collections  of 
natural  history  will  be  placed  in  the  wide  halls  of  the  building. 
The  third  story  will  also  contain  a  complete  photographic 
laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  department  of  chemistr>'  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus 
for  use  in  illustrative  lectures,  and  the  laboratory  is  so 
equipped  with  apparatus  that  each  student  can  become 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  science  by  experiments  made  b}' 
herself  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Experimental 
courses  are  offered  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  metals,  in  organic  chemistry 
and  in  analytical  chemistry. 

GEOLOGY   AND   MINERALOGY. 

The  collections  at  the  ser\'ice  of  the  department  are  well 
chosen,  and  are  rapidly  growing.  They  comprise  sets  of 
crystal  models  and  crystals,  crystal  sections  for  optical  study, 
and  rock  sections  in  great  number,  in  addition  to  the  mineral- 
ogical,    lithological    and    palseontological    collections.       The 
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library  is  good  and  constantly  being  increased.  The  vicin- 
ity of  Cleveland  is  interesting  geologically,  especially  in  regard 
to  its  glacial  deposits  and  its  palaeontology.  It  furnishes 
abundance  of  material  for  special  investigation.  • 

PHYSICS. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  a  three  story  building  of  sound 
and  substantial  construction,  containing  large  lecture  and 
laboratory  rooms  for  the  elementary  courses,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  apartments  for  more  advanced  work. 
Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  a  large  variety  of  appa- 
ratus bearing  on  the  courses  at  present  offered — all  of  which 
include  work  in  the  laboratory — and  additional  apparatus  is 
continually  being  obtained. 

PSYCHOI.OGY. 

There  is  in  Clark  Hall  a  laboratory  containing  some  of  the 
apparatus  most  essential  for  demonstration  and  simple  experi- 
ments. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  gymnasium  in  Clark  Hall  is  fitted  up  with  apparatus 
for  general  use,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  of 
Anderson  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics.  Upon  entering  Col- 
lege each  student  is  examined  by  the  College  Physician,  and 
measurements  are  taken  by  the  Instructor  in  Gymnastics;  exer- 
cises are  assigned  in  accordance  with  these  measurements. 
Exercise  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Instructor  is 
required  three  times  weeklj',  but  no  exercise  is  undertaken 
before  the  student  has  been  trained  to  the  point  of  its  easy 
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acxx>mplishment.     When   the  weather  permits,   work   in  the 
gymnasium  is  replaced  by  field  sports. 

There  are  two  President's  prizes — one  of  fifteen,  another  of 
ten  dollars — which  are  awarded  to  the  students  who,  through 
their  gymnastic  work,  make  the  greatest  progress  toward 
symmetrical  development. 

BUILDINGS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Clark  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Clark,  contains  recitation 
rooms,  library,  chapel  and  gymnasium,  besides  reception  room 
and  office.  Guilford  House,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Mather, 
offers  an  excellent  home  for  students.  Ordinary  suites  of 
rooms  have  a  study  and  two  bedrooms,  and  are  designed  for 
the  use  of  two  persons.  The  arrangements  are  such  that  each 
person  is  able  to  have,  if  she  prefer,  one  room  to  herself. 
These  rooms  are  large,  light,  well  finished  and  well  furnished. 
So  fully  is  provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  each  student  that 
she  need  not  necessarily  bring  with  her  anything  except  her 
wearing  apparel  and  books.  A  study  lamp  is  furnished.  All 
the  bed-linen  and  table-linen  being  provided,  each  student  has 
merely  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  month  to  meet  the  cost  of  its 
laundering.  All  other  laundry  work  is  done  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  The  table  is  excellent  and  well 
served.  Every  material,  social,  intellectual  and  Christian 
interest  is  the  object  of  constant  care.  Certain  members  of  the 
Faculty  reside  in  the  house.  Their  endeavor  and  the  endeavor 
of  all  the  officers — Trustees,  Faculty  and  Advisory  Council — 
is  to  make  such  a  home  for  college  women  as  they  ought  to 
have. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  students  publish  a  monthly  journal  called  The  College 
Folio.     This  periodical   gives  an  opportunity  not   merely  to 
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record  or  comment  upon  the  events  of  their  college  life,  but 
also  to  give  expression  to  their  literary  interests. 

Amongst  the  students'  clubs  are  a  Young  Wonien*s  Christian 
Association,  a  Glee  club,  a  Dramatic  Association,  a  French 
club,  a  Greek  club,  the  Present  Day  Club,  and  the  Avon  Club 
for  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

EXPENSES. 

The  charge  for  tuition  and  incidentals  for  each  student  is 
$75  per  year. 

Each  student  pays  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  on  entering 
College,  and  also  deposits  with  the  treasurer  $5  as  a  guarantee 
against  damages  to  college  property.  This  guarantee  fund  may 
be  returned.     No  charge  is  made  for  diplomas. 

The  price  of  board  and  room  in  Guilford  House  for  the 
college  year  is  from  $250  to  $400  according  to  the  character 
and  location  of  rooms,  though  there  are  a  few  rooms  at  $200. 
Suites  of  three  rooms  for  two  students  at  the  price  of  $250  for 
each  student  are  for  various  reasons  the  most  satisfactory. 

One-half  of  the  charge  for  tuition,  board  and  room  is  to  be 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  and  one-half  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half-year;  no  part  will  be  refunded  if 
the  student  retain  her  place  in  class. 

Students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  pay  the  following 
fees:  Course  I,  three  dollars;  II,  five  dollars;  III,  four  dollars; 
IV,  five  dollars;  V,  five  dollars;  VI,  four  dollars.  In  the 
Physical  Laboratory  the  fee  for  course  I  is  three  dollars;  for 
other  courses  five  dollars.  The  Laboratory  fees  for  the  courses 
in  Chemistry  are:  For  I  and  IV,  three  dollars;  II,  four  dollars; 
III  and  V,  five  dollars;  VI,  six  dollars.  These  fees  are 
designed  to  defray,  in  some  measure,  the  cost  of  perishable 
materials,  and  to  meet  the  loss  which  arises  from  the  use  of 
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instruments.  Before  entering  upon  one  of  these  laboratory 
courses  students  must  present  a  card  front  the  Bursar ,  showing 
that  these  fees  have  been  paid.  In  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tory there  is  an  assessment  of  not  more  than  one  dollar. 

BENEFICIARY   AID. 

There  are  certain  annual  scholarships  which  are  awarded  to 
students  of  high  rank  and  slender  means,  by  which  they  are 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  tuition  fee  of  the  College.  Confer- 
ence either  in  person  or  by  letter  with  the  President  is  invited. 

Students  receiving  these  benefits  are  expected  to  finish  their 
covirse  here.  If  dismissal  to  another  college  is  sought,  the 
College  dues,  including  the  amounts  given  or  loaned,  must  first 
be  paid. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  the  College  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  women  of  limited  means  are  presented  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  promote  such  work  by  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  for  worthy  students.  Such 
foundations  may  be  made  to  have  an  annual  value  of  from  $25 
to  $325. 

DEGREES.      ' 

The  degree  of  B acheix>R  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those  who 
have  completed  the  classical  course,  or  that  which  includes  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  on  those  who  have  completed  the 
Modem  Language  course,  or  that  in  which  modern  languages 
are  substituted  for  Greek;  and  the  degree  of  Bacheix>R  of 
Philosophy  on  those  who  have  completed  the  Latin-English 
course  or  that  which  differs  from  the  Bachelor  of  Letters' 
course  in  that  an  entrance  requirement  of  science  is  substituted 
for  French  or  German. 
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PUBLICATION   FUND. 

The  Francis  G.  Butler  Publication  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  original  researches  in  the  field  of  American  history  by 
professors  or  students  of  this  College  as  well  as  of  Adelbert 
College  and  the  Graduate  School. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University  opportunity 
is  given  graduates  of  this  and  other  colleges  to  pursue  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 

For  the  catalogue  of  Graduate  Courses,  address  Professor  R. 
W.  Deering,  Secretary  of  tjie  Graduate  Faculty. 
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GRADUATES* 


1 891. 

Mary  Louisa  French,  A.  B.,      716  W.  Beacon  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  Miss  Mittleberger's  School,  Cleveland,  1891-92; 
Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  English  Classical  School  for  Girls,  Passadena, 
Cal.,  1888-4;  Teacher  in  Classical  School  for  Boys,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  1894-95; 
Teacher  English  Subjects.  St.  Agatha's  School  for  Girls,  Ix>s  Angeles,  1897. 

1892. 

Helen  Hutchinson  Cowing,  B.  L.,  9  Hower  Block,  Cleveland. 

Teacher  in  High  School,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1894-95;  Teacher  in  Union  School,  Cleve- 
land, 1895-97;  Teacher  in  Pairmount  School,  Cleveland,  1897. 

Mary  Almina  Johnson,  B.  L.,  Erie,  Pa. 

1893. 
Mary  Euzabeth  Babbitt,  B.  L.,  Pd.  B.,    56  Mayfield  St.,  Cleveland. 

Albany  Normal  School,  18^94;  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  and  History,  State 
Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  1894-97. 

Eleanor  Lewin  Critchley,  Ph.  B.,  Willoughby. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Willoughby,  1898— 

Adelaide  Cooke  Denison,  B.  L.,  44  Brenton  St.,  Cleveland. 

Normal  School,  1896-96;  Teacher  in  Tremont  School,  Cleveland,  1896-97;  Teacher 
of  Mathematics,  West  High  School,  Cleveland,  1897— 

Bboly  Christiana  Monck,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  190  Arlington  St.,  Cleveland. 

Graduate  School,  Western  Reserve  University,  1893-94;  Cleveland  Normal  School, 
1894-95;  Teacher  of  English,  Central  High  School.  Cleveland,  1895-96;  Teacher 
of  English  and  Greek,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  1896-97;  Teacher  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  1897—- 

Ida  Blanche  Sanders,  B.  L.,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1893-94;  Assistant  Principal  Huck  School,  1894-96; 
Teacher  in  South  High  School,  1895— 

1894. 

Bertha  Lee  Cob,  B.  L.,  East  Cleveland. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Springfield  Seminary,  1895-97. 

Bdith  Fahnestock,  B.  L.,  Pembroke  West,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

University  of  Zurich  and  the  Sorboune,  1894-96;  Teacher  in  Miss  Buckingham's 
School,  Canton,  1896-97;  Fellow  in  Romance  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1897-96. 


n 
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Mary  Chksney  Hover,  A.  B.,  B.  I^.,        410  S.  State  St.,  Painesville. 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  Collacott. 

Maude  Laura  Kimbai;i«,  A.  B.,  371  E.  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland. 

Teacher  in  Shaw  Academy,  East  Cleveland,  1894-95. 

New*ie  Mariah  Lix>yd,  a.  B.,  Elyria. 

Teacher  of  Greek,  I<atin  and  German,  High  School,  1894— 

Victoria  Charlotte  Lynch,  A.  M.,  302  Sibley  St.,  Cleveland. 

Graduate  School,  Western  Reserve  University,  1894-95;  Normal  School,  1895-86; 
Teacher  in  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  1896-97. 

Helen  Mary  Smith,  B.  L.,  Cleveland. 

Normal  School,  1894-95;  Teacher  of  English  in  Central  High  School.  1895— 

Mary  Wilcox,  A.  B.,  402  S.  State  St.,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Charles  McClain. 

1895. 

Angel  Ambler,  Ph.  B.,  76  Lincoln  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Teacher  in  East  Cleveland  School,  1895-96;  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1896-97. 

Frances  Blanche  Arter,  B.  L.,  1922  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Susie  Jewett  Asplin,  Ph.  B.,  188  Washington  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Culver. 

Mary  Josephine  Bond,  B.  L.,  1231  Curtis  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Art  School.. 

Cornelia  Caldwell  Sigourney  Epps,  A.  B.,  Glenville. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1895-96;  Grammar  Teacher  Glenville  Public  Schools, 
1896-97;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  Literature,  Glenville  High  School; 
Director  of  Drawing  and  Physical  Cult  ire,  Glenville  Public  Schools,  1897— 

«iARLOTTE  Amelia  Kendrick,  B.  L.,     Wymore  Av.,  E.  Cleveland. 
LICE  Bellk  Morris,  Ph.  B.,  798  Republic  St  ,  Cleveland. 

Teacher  in  Ossining  School  for  Girls,  1895— 

Mary  Louise  Reardon,  A.  B.,  133  Arlington  St.,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1895-^;  Teacher,  Stanard  School,  1896-97;  Assistant 
Principal,  Sowinski  School,  1897— 

1896. 

Sarah  Alvira  Adams,  A.  B. ,  cor.  Euclid  and  Wymore  Avs.,  E.  Clevel'd. 

Assistant  in  English,  College  for  Women,  1897-98. 

Mary  Alice  Arter,  B.  L.,  1922  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland. 
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AI.TA  Marii^i^a  Barker,  Ph.  B.,  Haniline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Teacher  of  Biology,  High  School,  Princeton,  111.,  1896-^;  Preceptress  and  Teacher 
in  Hamline  University,  1897— 

Mary  Margaret  Barnes,  Ph.  B.,  Box  i,  St.  I^ouis,  Mich. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics,  High  School,  St.  I^oiris,  Mich.,  1897-88. 

Fi<orence  Gertrude  Bei.1.,  a.  B.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

97  Fourth  av.,  Cleveland. 
Cleveland  Normal  School,  1896-97;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  German,  High 
School,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  1897— 

Emma  Georger  Brassington,  B.  L.,        798  Willson  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Mary  FairfieI/D  Coit,  B.  L.,  Glenville. 

May  C01.E,  A.  B  ,  903  Case  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Mary  Amanda  Crowe,  A.  B.,  405  Park  Av.,  Warren. 

Frau  Doktor  Hempel's  Seminar,  Berlin,  1896-97. 

Katharine  Croxton,  B.  L.,  Zanesville. 

Assistant  in  Philosophy,  College  for  Women,  1896-97;  Teacher  in  Putnam  Sem- 
inary, Zanesville,  O.,  1897— 

Clara  May  De  Groodt,  B.  L.,  Granville. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  Granville  Female  College,  1886— 

Hattie  Belize  Denison,  B.  L.,  Garrettsville. 

Teacher,  Garrettsville  High  School,  1887— 

f  Frances  Maude  Gwdden,  Ph.  B., 

Ethel  Lynn  Gristb,  B.  L.,  22  AnndaleSt.,  Cleveland. 

Graduate  School,  W.  R.  U. 

Bertha  May  Hulbtt,  Ph.  B.,  710  E.  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland. 

Normal  School. 

Edith  Stratton  Laisy,  B.  L.,  •  Erie,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Brown. 

Bertbli«E  Maud  Lytti.e,  B.  L.,  Barberton. 

Teacher,  High  School. 

Mary  Irene  McHannan,  Ph.  B.,  i68>^  Dodge  St.,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1896-97;  Assistant-principal  of  Eagle  School,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  1897— 

Ai^iCE  Maud  McKinlev,  A.  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Teacher,  Calumet  School. 
"^bit  March  27,  1897. 
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Mary  Franc  Mattison,  A.  B.,  725  Genesee  A  v.,  Cleveland. 

Ruby  Ei*berTA  Mii«i,sr,  A.  B.,  333  Amesbury  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1806-87;  Teacher,  Stanard  School,  Cleveland. 

Ci«ARA  BblI/S  Mybrs,  Ph.  B.,     p.  O.  Address,  Station  2,  Cleveland. 
Teacher,  East  Cleveland  High  School.  * 

Bbssib  Db  Kai«b  Pbasb>  Ph.  B..  Meriden,  Conn. 

Teacher  of  French  and  Science,  High  School. 

Meta  Wii,hei*mina  Peters,  a.  B.,  806  Willson  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1896-97;  Teacher,  Cleveland  Schools. 

Daisy  Hei*EN  Robbins,  Ph.  B.,  558  Norwood  Av..  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1886;  Assistant  in  High  School,  North  Bloomfield,  0.» 
189ftW;  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  1887— 

Ethei<  King  Smith,  A.  B.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Teacher,  De  Lancey  School. 
Ruth  Peet  Smith,  A.  B.,  36  Dorchester  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Graduate  School,  W.  R.  U. 

AucE  May  Stebbins,  B.  L.,  836  Logan  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Teacher  High  School;  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  English,  Jefferson  Educa- 
tional Institute,  Jefferson,  O.,  1886— 

Bi,ANCHE  Evai^yn  STRAIGHT,  B.  L.,  North  Kingsville. 

Teacher,  Public  Schools. 

Mabei.i,E  Esteli,E  Van  Ci,EVE,  B.  L.,    38  Hawthorn  Av.,  Cleveland. 
Ei,i,EN  Arvii,i,a  Van  Fi^eet,  Ph.  B.,       105  Murray  Hill,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Normal  School,  1886-97;  Teacher  at  Hough  School,  Cleveland,  O.,  1897 — 

LULA  Jean  Van  Fi^eet,  Ph.  B.,         810  W.  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton. 

Cleveland  Normal  School^  1896-97;  Miss  Buckingham's  School,  Canton,  O.,  1887— 

1897. 

May  Campbei,!,  Arter,  A.  B.,  1632  Cedar  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools. 

Ci^RE  Louise  Burt,  B.  L.,  70  Cornell  St.,  Cleveland. 

Anna  Rachei*  Camp,  Ph.  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  University. 

Mary  Barnard  Case,  Ph.  B.,  2683  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland* 

Normal  School. 
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BuzABBTH  CoiT,  Ph.  B.,  Bullitt  Park,  Columbus. 

ElsiB  CXbmsnt  Davies,  B.  L  ,  161  Spring  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Ray  Riston  GiI3BRT,  B.  L.,  85  East  View  Av.,  Cleveland. 

EiASABBTH  Raymond  Haynbs,  Ph.  B.,  713  Erie  St.,  Toledo. 

Pi^RA  Grace  Kauphoi^z,  Ph.  B.,  43  E.  Market  St.,  Warren. 

Teacher  in  High  School. 

Edith  Groves  I/xttridge,  Ph.  B.,  32  Bolton  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Normal  SchooL 

Mary  Louise  Grace  Lottridgb,  Ph.  B.,    32  Bolton  Av.,  Cleveland. 
I^0ra  Ei^izabeth  L0VBI.AND,  A.  B.,  Middlefield. 

Teacher  in  Middlefield  Public  School.  1897— 

Sarah  Bbdeix  MaCdonai^d,  A.  B.,  1665  I^amont  St.,  Cleveland. 

Teacher  in  Primary  Department,  Wade  Park  Home  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mary  Auce  Page,  A.  B.,  East  Cleveland. 

Teacher,  Euclid,  Ohio,  1897— 
Hei<Bn  Janb  Pa0I«,  Ph.  B.,  Adams  House,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Nina  May  Roberts,  A.  B.,  30  Sayles  St.,  Cleveland. 

Graduate  School,  and  Aasiatant  in  Bng^tiah,  W.  R.  U. 

E1.IZABBTH  Oi/MSTBAD  Stockton,  A.  B.,  Conneaut. 

Principal,  High  School. 

Sarah  Virginia  Stoweli,,  Ph.  B.,  17  Cutler  St.,  Cleveland. 

Normal  School. 

Florbncb  Waterman,  A.  B.,  85  Streator  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Graduate  School,  and  Teacher  in  Wade  Park  Home  School,  1887— 

Carounb  Ei«mina  Waters,  Ph.  B.,  822  Doan  St.,  Cleveland. 

Assistant  l^ibrarian  W.  R.  U. 
Maude  Winship,  B.  h.,  100  Kensington  St.,  Cleveland. 

Martha  Augusta  Withycombk,  B.  L.,      126  Cedar  Av.,  Cleveland. 

Normal  School. 


1 
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ERRATA. 


The  following  names  should  have  been  included  in 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Adelbert  College  faculty  giving 
additional  instruction  in  the  College  for  Women. 

Harry  Wilmot  Woodward,  A.  M.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.  B.  Adelbert  Coll.,  1880;  A.  M.,  1896;  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  1891-86; 
Assistant  in  Physical  Laboratory,  Adelbert  Coll.,  16M-97;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  1897— 

Cari,  B.  James,  B.  S.,  (Baldwin  University),         54  Bigelow  St. 

Assistant  in  Biological  Laboratory, 

In  the  same  list  the  title  after  Herbert  Tetlow's 
name  should  be  Assistant  hi  Biology. 


The  Department  of 


Graduate  Instruction 


CATF.NDAR* 

i897. 

23  Sept. 

Thursday 

First  Term  begins. 

25  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

23  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  begins. 

1898. 

3  Jan. 

Monday 

Winter  Recess  ends. 

27  Jan. 

Thursday 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

28  Jan. 

Friday 

Examinations  begin. 

5  Feb. 

Saturday 

First  Term  ends. 

7  Feb.  " 

Monday 

Second  Term  begins. 

7-13  April 

Thursday- Wednesday 

Ea.ster  Recess. 

10  June 

Friday 

General  Examinations  begin 

19  June 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sermon, 

22  June 

Wednesday 

COMMENCEMBNT. 

SUMMER  VACATION  OF  THIRTEEN  WEEKS. 


22  Sept. 

Thursday 

First  Term  begins. 

24  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

22  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  begins 

Department   of  Graduate    Instruction. 
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HE  privileges  of  the  Graduate  Department  are  open, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  to  graduates  of  this  and 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  good  standing  who  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  scholarship.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  and  by  special  permission,  other  persons  of  suit- 
able age  and  attainments  may  also  be  received  as  students. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting,  this  year,  of  Professors 
R.  W.  Deering  (Dean),  H.  N.  Fowler,  and  F.  P.  Whitman. 
Persons  desiring  to  do  graduate  work  are  invited  to  confer  or 
correspond  with  any  member  of  this  committee. 

Applications  for  admission  as  graduate  students  may  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time,  but  should  be  presented,  if  possible,  at  least 
a  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  This  is 
advisable  because  books  and  apparatus  for  special  work  must 
often  be  imported  from  Europe.  All  such  applications  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  and  should  be 
accompanied,  except  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  this  university, 
by  diplomas  or  such  other  official  certificates  as  will  satisfy  the 
Executive  Committee  as  to  the  student's  character  and  attain- 
ments. Applicants  admitted  as  students  must  then  register 
with  the  Dean  and  file  statements  of  the  courses  of  study  they 
intend  to  pursue,  indicating  also  the  degrees,  if  any,  for  which 
they  wish  to  be  candidates.  Eligible  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  apply  for  higher  degrees  may  be  admitted  and  regis- 
tered as  resident  graduates. 
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Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  seminaries,  recitations  and 
conferences  with  instructors,  by  specially  directed  courses  of 
reading  or  research,  by  work  in  laboratories,  etc. 

The  library  facilities  available  are:  (i)  Hatch  Library 
(about  45,000  books  and  pamphlets),  with  a  very  full  periodical 
list,  with  good  collections,  especially  in  the  classics  and  history, 
and  unusually  well  equipped  in  Germanic  philology  and  litera- 
ture, including  the  library  (12,000  vols,)  of  the  late  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Scherer  of  the  University  of  Berlin;  (2)  Library  of 
the  College  of  Women,  a  small,  well  selected  collection  for 
general  work;  (3)  the  Case  Library  (42,000  vols.),  well  sup- 
plied with  periodicals  and  general  literature,  and  offering  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  study  in  the  fine  arts,  in  political  economy 
and  sociology,  and  in  the  sciences,  especially  chemistry  and 
botany  ;  (4)  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  (125,000 vols.),  well 
supplied  with  Shakesperiana,  with  modem  German  literature, 
with  works  on  history,  art  and  archaeology. 

The  regular  fee  for  instruction  for  each  graduate  student 
is  seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  This  does -not  include  special 
laboratory  fees,  for  which  students  may  apply  to  the  instructors 
concerned. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  has  been  established  and 
will  be  awarded  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of 
scholarly  ability.  The  recipients  of  these  scholarships  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  service  to  the  University. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  Trustees,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  are  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 

OP  PhIIX)SOPHV. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  on  accepted 
candidates  who  shall  have  pursued  successfully,  in  residence 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  advanced  courses  of 
liberal  study  equal  in  amount  to  the  work  of  one  collegiate 
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year — ordinarily  the  equivalent  of  four  courses  aggregating 
twelve  hours  weekly.  These  courses  must  be  divided  among 
at  least  three  different  subjects.  Detailed  information  regard- 
ing courses  of  study  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty.  The  degree  will  also  be  conferred  without  resi- 
dence upon  graduates,  of  the  class  of  1893  or  before,  of  Adel- 
bert  College  or  the  College  for  Women,  pro\'ided  the  candidate 
sustain  satisfactory  examination  in  the  courses  prescribed,  and 
present  either  a  thesis  on  a  subject  assigned  or  other  sufficient 
evidence  of  fitness  to  receive  the  degree — such  as  printed  essays. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  only 
on  persons  who  have  previously  received  a  Bachelor's  degree 
either  from  this  or  from  ^some  other  university  or  college 
of  good  standing.  The  candidate  must  have  pursued  courses 
of  advanced  study  mainly  of  university  as  distinguished  from 
college  grade.  He  must  have  shown  special  ability  in  one 
branch  of  such  study  (major)  and  high  attainments  in  two 
other  branches  (minors),  as  determined  by  written  or  oral 
examinations  or  both.  A  major  course  will  be  regarded  as 
demanding  at  least  three  hours  a  week,  for  two  years,  of  purely 
graduate  instruction,  together  with  extensive  private  reading 
or  research  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  A  minor 
course  will  be  considered  equivalent  to  at  least  three  hours  a 
week,  for  one  year,  of  graduate  instruction,  or  to  six  hours, 
for  one  year,  of  the  higher  electives  of  the  academic  curriculum, 
together  with  private  reading  as  may  be  assigned.  The  can- 
didate must  have  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  a  thesis, 
which  shall  be  accepted  as  evincing  powers  of  research  and 
independent  investigation.  After  its  acceptance  he  must 
deposit  at  least  fifty  copies  of  his  thesis,  printed  either  in 
full  or  in  abstract  as  may  be  required,  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty.     The  degree  will  be  granted  to  no  one 
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who  does  not  possess  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  and,  unless  specially  excused,  of  Latin.  The 
degree  is  not  given  merely  for  faithful  study  of  courses  taken 
or  text-books  assigned,  but  as  evidence  of  special  ability  in 
some  chosen  field ;  hence  no  definite  term  of  study  can  be 
specified.  Ordinarily  at  least  two  years  are  necessary  and 
often  a  longer  time  is  advisable.  Part  of  this  time  may  be 
spent  in  advanced  study  at  some  other  institution  of  high  stand- 
ing in  this  country  or  abroad ;  the  last  year,  at  least,  must  be 
spent  in  residence  here. 

In  cases  where  the  undergraduate  courses  already  taken 
are  not  equivalent  to  those  given  in  this  university,  or  where, 
for  any  reason,  previous  preparation  is  inadequate,  students 
must  do  additional  undergraduate  work  or  prolong  the  term 
of  graduate  study,  as  may  be  required,  before  receiving  higher 
degrees. 

*'The  Francis  G.  Butler  Publication  Fund'*  is  available 
to  graduate  students  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
original  research  in  the  field  of  American  history. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


Arranged  with  the  exception  of  the  President  and  Dean^  in  the  order  of  coU^e 

graduation. 


Chari.^  FrankwnThwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President^  55  Bellflower  Ay. 

A. 


Robert  Wai^i^br  Dbbring,  Ph.  D.,  80  Cornell  St. 

Professor  of  Gertnanic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Centre  Coll..  187»-80;  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1880-85;  A.  M.,  1885:  Instructor  in  German, 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1885-86;  Uuiv.  of  \jt\^t\!g,  188&-89:  Ph.  D.,  1880;  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  languages  and  Mterature,  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  1881^-92;  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  languages  and  I^iterature,  College  for  Women,  1^— 

lyBMUKi*  Stoughton  Potwin,  D.  D.,  Absent  for  the  year. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll..  1854;  Tutor  in  Yale,  1858-flO;  D.  D^  Yale,  1886;  Professor  of  I^tin, 
Western  Reserve  Coll.  and  Adelbert  Coll.,  1871-82;  Professor  of  English,  1882— 

CHARI3S  JosiAH  Smith,  A.  M.,  35  Adelbert  St 

Professor  of  Mathefnatics, 

A.  B.,  Western  Reserve  Coll.,  1870;  A.  M.,  1878;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Perkins  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Western  Reserve 
Coll..  1880^;  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Adelbert  Coll..  188^ 

Mary  Noybs  Coi,vin,  Ph.  D.,  Guilford  House 

Professor  of  Rofnance  Languages, 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  1868-72;  Paris,  1874-75:  Instructor  in  French  and  I^tin. 
Worcester  High  School.  1877-80;  I^dy  Principal  of  Genesee  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal 
School,  1881-^;  Zurich  and  Geneva,  1884-87;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1888, 
The  Sorbonne,  I^'Bcole  des  Hautes  Btudes,  I«*Kcole  de  Chartes,  College  de 
Prance,  1888-89;  Secretary  Bryn  Mawr  Preparatory  School,  Baltimore,  lw9-08; 
Italy  and  Spain,  18^-04;  Professor  of  Romance  I^anguages,  College  for  Women, 
1808— 

Prank  Pbrkins  Whitman,  A.  M.,  79  Adelbert  St. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy, 

A.  B.,  Brown  Univ.,  1874;  A.  M.,  1877;  Brown  Univ.,  1879;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.. 
1879-80;  Professor  of  Physics,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst.,  1880^;  Professor  01 
Physics,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1885— 
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Bmma  Maud  Perkins,  A.  B..  121  Adelbert  St. 

Professor  of  Latin, 

A.  B.,  Vassar  Coll.,  1879;  Instructor  in  Classics,  Central  Hij^h  School,  Cleveland, 
1979-92;  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  College  for  Women,  1892-98;  Professor  of 
I«atin,  1898— 

Chari^BS  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  21  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  G erf  nan, 

A.  B.,  Indilina  Univ.,  1879;  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Leipzijg.  1883:  Instructor  in  German, 
Academic  Department  of  Vincennes  Univ.,  188^-86;  Professor  of  French  and 
German,  Soutnem  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  I880-88;  Professor  of  German, 
Oberlin  Coll.,  1888-98;  Professor  of  German,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1893— 

Stephen  Francis  Weston,  A.  M.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

a.  B.,  Antioch  Coll.,  1879;  A.  M.,  1885;  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1885-87;  School  of  Political 
Science,  Columbia  Coll.,  1890-92;  Assistant  in  Economics,  Columbia  Coll..  1892-94; 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Western  Reserve  University, 
1894- 

Mattoon  Monroe  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  43  Adelbert  St. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A. 


Frederick  Morris  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  6  Hayward  St. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

A.  B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1880;  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Western  Reserve  Coll. 
and  Adelbert  Coll.,  1881-83;  Sorbonne,  1884-86*  Instructor  and  Associate  in 
Modem  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1886-91;  Ph.  EK,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
1887;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1891— 

Harold  North  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  19  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Greek, 

A.  B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1880;  Classical  Master  in  Marston's  University  School,  Balti- 
more, 1880-82;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1880-81;  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens,  1882-88;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1883-64;  Univ.  of  Bonn,  1884-85;  Ph.  D., 
1885:  Instructor  in  Greek,  Latin  and  Archaeology,  Harvard  Coll.,  1886-88;  Instruc- 
tor in  Latin.  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  1888-90;  Professor  of  Latin,  Phillips  Exeter 
Acad.,  1890-92;  Professor  of  Greek,  Univ.  of  Texas,  1892-96;  Professor  of  Greek, 
College  for  Women,  1893— 

Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  7  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Biology, 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1881;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1888;  D.  Sc.,  Western 
Univ.  of  Pennsvlvania,  1897;  Instructor  in  Biology,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1888-91; 
Professor  of  Biology,  1891— 
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Henry  Pi^tt  Gushing,  M.  S.,  260  Sibley  St. 

Professor  of  Geology, 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1882;  Cornell  Univ.,  1882-83;  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  CoU., 
1888-84;  Cornell  Univ..  1884-85;  M.  S..  1885;  Instructor  in  Geology,  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn.,  1885-91;  Univ.  of  Munich, 
1891-02;  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Chemistry,  Western  Reserve  University, 
1892-93;  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  1898-95;  Professor  of  Geology,  1895— 

OuvER  Farrar  Emerson,  Ph.  D.,  50  Wilbur  PI. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology, 

A.  B.,  Iowa  Coll.,  1882:  A.  M.,  1885;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grinnell,  la..  1882-84! 
Muscatine.  la.,  1884-85;  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Iowa  Coll..  1884-88;  Goldwin 
Smith  Fellow  in  English.  Cornell  Univ.,  1888-89;  Instructor  in  English.  Cornell 
Univ.,  1889-91;  Ph.  D.,  1891;  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Phil- 
ology, 1892-96;  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Philology,  Adelbert  ColL,  1896— 

SamuEi.  Bai^i,  Pi^atner,  Ph.  D.,  (Absent  for  the  year.) 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Instructor  in  Sanskrit, 

A.  B.,  Yale  Coll..  1888;  Ph.  D..  1885;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  French,  Adelbert  Coll., 
1885-90;  Univ.  of  Berlin  and  Rome,  1889-€0;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin, 
Adelbert  Coll.,  1890-92;  Professor  of  Latin,  1892— 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  B.  D.,  27  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  History, 

A.  B..  Yale  Coll.,  1883:  Principal  High  School,  Thomaston,  Ct.,  1883-84;  B.  D.,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  1887;  Hooker  Fellow,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1887-88;  Teacher  of 
History  and  Psychology.  Norwich  (Ct.)  Free  Acad.,  1889-92;  Professor  of  History 
and  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  College  for  Women.  1892-98;  Professor  of  History, 
1898— 

Abraham  Lincoln  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  45  Wilbur  PI. 

Professor  of  Greek, 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth  Coll..  1885;  A.  M.,  1888;  Univ.  of  Leipzig.  1885-87;  Univ.  of  Erlangen, 

1887-88;  Ph.  D.,  1888;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  French.  Adelbert  Coll.,  lffl9-90; 
Professor  of  Greek,  College  for  Women,  1890-93;  Professor  of  Greek,  Adelbert 
Coll.,  1898— 

Alma  Blount,  Ph.  D.,  Guilford  House 

Instructor  in  English, 

B.  S.,  Wheaton  Coll..  1886:  A.  B.,  1890;  Instructor  in  English,  1886-98;  Cornell  Univer- 

sity, 1893-^;  Scholar  in  English  Philology,  1894-9o;  Fellow  in  English,  1895-96; 
Ph.  D.,  1896;  Instructor  in  English,  College  for  Women,  1896— 

Herbert  Austin  Aikins,  Ph.  D.,  25  Cutler  St. 

Professor  of  Philosophy, 

A.  B..  Univ.  of  Toronto,  1887;  Instructor,  Univ.  of  Southern  California,  1888;  Yale 
Univ.,  1888-01;  Lecturer  on  History  of  Philosophy,  Yale  Univ.,  1890-91;  Ph.  D., 
Yale,  1891;  Professor  of  Lo^c  and  Philosophy,  Trinity  Coll.,  N.  C,  1891-98; 
Honorary  Fellow  Clark  Univ.,  1892-93;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  for 
Women,  1898— 
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Vernon  Judson  Emery,  A.  M.,  8  Adelbert  Hall, 

Instructor  in  Latin, 

A.  B.,  Ohio  SUte  Univ.,  1887;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  1888-91;  A.  M., 
Univ.  of  Nebraska,  1890;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1891-92;  AssisUnt  in  I^atin,  Ohio  State 
Univ.,  1882-93;  Assistant  in  I^tin,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1898-94;  Instructor  in  Latin, 
Adelbert  Coll..  1894— 

Anna  Helbn]|  Palmi^,  Ph.  B.,  56  Mayfield  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1890;  Fellow  in  Mathematics  1890-91:  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  German,  College  for  the  Training  of  Teacners,  New  York  City, 
1891-92;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  College  for  Women,  1892-93;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  1888-95;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1896 — 

William  Henry  Hulmb,  Ph.  D.,  95  Cornell  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 

a.  B.,  Yenderbilt  Univ.,  1880;  Assistant  in  Greek,  1889-90;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1891-92; 
Univ.  of  Jena,  1892-96;  Univ.  of  Freiburg,  1893-94;  Ph.  D.,  1894;  Instructor  in 
German,  College  for  Women,  1894-96;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  1896— 

Bdwin  Vernon  Morgan,  A.  M.,  14  Adelbert  Hall. 

Instructor  in  History. 

a.  B.,  Harvard  Coll.,  1890;  A.  M.,  1891;  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Oxford,  1891-92; 
Assistant  in  History  and  Proctor,  Harvard  Coll.,  1892-94;  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1894-96; 
Instructor  in  History,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1895— 

Robert  MacDougall,  Ph.  D.,  102  Adelbert  St. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy, 

A.  B.,  McGill  Univ.,  1890;  Harvard  Univ.,  1892-95;  A.  M.,  1893;  Morgan  Fellow,  1894; 

Ph.  D.,  1805;  Walker  Fellow,  1895-96;  Univ.  of  Berlin  and  Sorbonne,  1895-96; 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1896-97;  Associate  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy. Western  Reserve  University,  1887^ 

Edward  Stockton  Meyer,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  844  Logan  Av. 

Instructor  in  German, 

B.  L.,  Adelbert  Coll.,  1893;  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1898-94;  Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  1894-96; 

Ph.  D.,  1896;  Instructor  in  German,  Western  Reserve  University,  1896— 
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STUDENTS. 


NAME.  RBSIDBNCE.  ADDRESS. 

Sarah  Ai^vira  Adams  East  Cleveland         236  Superior  St. 

A.  B.,  College  for  Women,  Western   Reserve    University,  1896.      I  yr.      English 
l,lterature. 

MAI7RITA  Barthou>mbw  Cleveland  2238  Euclid  Av. 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  1896.      I  yr.      Chemistry,  Geology,  Pedagogy,  History 
of  Art. 

Gborgb  Albert  Bei^i^amy  Grand  Rapids, Mich,  141  Orange  St, 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1896.      II  yr.      Economics,  German. 

Isabei«  Bevier  Plytnoulh,  O.  Guilford  House 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Wooster,  1885.      I  yr.      Chemistry,  Biology. 

Arthur  Hoi^brook  Bii,i,  Cleveland  853  I/>gan  Av. 

A.  B.,  Adclbert  College,  1897.      I  yr.      Biology,  Physics,  Philosophy. 
Ai«ciD  C.  Burrei,i«  Indianapolis  f  Ind,    2250  Euclid  A  v. 

A.  B.,  Mount  Union  College,   1885,  A.  M.,   1888.      I  >'r.      Economics,   Psychology, 
Chemistry,  Physics. 

Morris  Wii^liam  Croi«i,  Clevelajid  454  Dunham  Av. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1894,  A.  M.,  1895.      II  yr.      English  Philolog>'. 

Jacob  Henry  Goi«dner  -         Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1896.      I  yr.      Economics. 

Ethei,  IfYNN  Griste  Twinsburg,  O.  11  Anndale  Av. 

B.  I,.,  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1896.      lyr.      French,  Eng- 

ligh  I«iterature,  German,  History  of  Art. 

FtORA  BEI.I.E  Herr  Cleveland  57  Marvin  Av. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Indiana,  1896.      I  yr.      English,  Philosophy,  History. 

David  Eugene  Hoi^m^s  Cleveland  102  Adelbert  Av. 

A.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1883,  A.  M.,  1886.      Ill  yr.      English  I«iterature. 

Cari«  B.  James  Cleveland  21  Bigelow  St. 

B.  S.,  Baldwin  University,  1894.      II  yr.      Biology. 

Herman  Juwus  Lensner  Saxonburg,  Pa,  771  Doan  St. 

a.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  1888.  A.  M.,  1896.      II  yr.      English  Philology,  German 
Iriterature. 
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lAJiAJ  Sterrett  Machwart  Cleveland  48  Deering  St. 

B.  S.,  Muskingum  College,  1890.      I  yr.      History,  Philosophy,  Pedagogy. 

Martha  WiiiHEi*MiNA  Muerman   Cleveland  52  Huron  St. 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College,  1890.      II  yr.      English  Philology. 

Artios  Dio  Nye  Fields^  O. 

A.  B.,  Baldwin  University,  1897.      I  yr.      I«atin,  Greek,  German. 

Nina  May  Roberts  Cleveland  30  Sayles  St. 

A.  B.,  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1897.      I   yr.      English 
Philology,  History,  Chemistry. 

Carowne  Ei^EONore  Roeder  Cleveland  27  Oakdale  Av. 

Ill  yr.      German  I,iterature. 

Stephen  Dougi^as  Sanor  Cleveland  150  Hawthorne  A  v. 

B.  S.,  Mount  Union  College,  1889.      I  yr.      Philosoj^hy,  History,  Pedagogy. 

Ruth  Peet  Smith  Cleveland  36  Dorchester  Av. 

A.  B.,  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1896.      II  yr.      Greek. 

Johann  W11.HARD  SwANBECK  Cleveland  434  Central  Av. 

Gymnasium,  Jonkftping,  Sweden,  1887.     II  yr.      Philosophy,  Economics,  Pedagogy. 

SwBN  Emii«  Swanbeck  Cleveland  849  Doan  St. 

Gymnasium,  J5nk5ping,    Sweden,    1888.      II   yr.      Romance    Philology,    English 
Philologj',  German  lyiterature. 

Wii,wam  Jackson  Truesdai^e         Cleveland  257  Kennkrd  St. 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1889.      II  yr.      Philosophy,  History. 

Florence  Waterman  Geneva^  O,  95  Streator  A  v. 

A.  B.,  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1897.     I  yr.      Greek. 

pRBDBRic  Marcus  Wood  North  Madison,  O.   9  Adelbert  Hall 

A.  B.,  Adelbert  College,  1897.      I  yr.      Latin,  French,  Italian. 

Graduates  25. 
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COURSES  OF  GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION- 


Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  undergraduate 
elective  courses,  but  are  open  to  graduate  students,  with  the 
consent  of  the  instructor  and  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
Hours  for  graduate  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  instructor  and  student. 

U  PHILOSOPHY;  PSYCHOLOGY* 

Professor  Curtis  : — 

I.     *GRBBK    PHII.OSOPHY    AND    ITS    RBI^ATION    TO    THE    RiSK    OF 

Christianity.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

A  review  of  the  rise  and  trend  of  philosophic  thought  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  about  600  B.  C.  to  500  A.  D. 
The  main  points  kept  in  view  are  :  (a)  how  the  early  philoso- 
phers treated  the  problems  of  life  and  mind,  and  (b)  how 
their  treatment  of  these  problems  is  related  to  the  rise  and 
development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  works  of  Zeller, 
Marshall,  Grote,  Jowett,  Ueberweg,  Heinze,  Ritter,  Hamack,. 
and  Hatch  are  among  the  references. 

2.    *British  Phiw)sophy  prom  Bacon  to  Hums. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  private  readings.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  classics  of 
British  Empiricism  by  means  of  selections  from  Bacon*s 
Advancement  of  Learning  and  Novum  Organum,  Hobbes' 
Leviathan,  Locke*s  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding, 
Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  The  course  will  bring  forward 
the  main  problems  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Such  features 
as  are  specially  prominent  today  will  be  indicated  and  out- 
lined. Among  the  general  reviews  of  this  period  mention  may 
be  made  of  Morris'  British  Thought  and  Thinkers,  Fraser's 
Selections  from  Berkeley,  and  Grimm's  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Erkenntnisproblems  von  Bacon  bis  Hume. 
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3.  The  Phii/)sophy  of  Hbrbbrt  Spencer. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
A  critical  study  of  Spencer's  elaboration  of  the  principle  and 
process  of  Evolution  along  with  the  application  of  Evolution 
to  Philosophy.  Selections  from  the  follovdng  parts  of  his 
work  are  thus  examined  :  First  Principles,  The  Principles  of 
Biology,  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  and  The  Principles  of 
Sociology.  Lectures  will  be  given  with  the  aim  of  showing 
the  historical  development  and  present  condition  of  evo- 
lutional thought.  Digests  and  critical  essays  will  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  prominence  the  main  ques- 
tions of  Cosmology  and  the  bearing  of  Evolution  on  Religious 
Thought.  The  more  important  handbooks  for  this  study  are 
Spencer's  First  Principles   and  Collins'  An  Epitome  of  the 

Synthetic  Philosophy. 
Or 

4.  The  Phiw)SOPHY  of  Kant.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

After  the  results  of  Hume's  Philosophy  have  been  reviewed, 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  will  be  taken  up  and  the  object 
of  knowledge  carefully  studied.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morality,  the  Critique  of  Prac- 
tical Reason,  and  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  For  this  course 
some  knowledge  of  German  may  be  advantageous.  Watson's 
Selections  from  Kant  furnishes  a  valuable  outline. 

5.  *Introduction  to  Phii,osophy. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
This  course  is  designed  as  a  systematic  review  of  the  content  of 
Philosophy.  It  will  probably  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures 
by  the  instructor  and  reports  on  assigned  topics  by  the 
students.  I^dd's  Philosophy  of  Mind,  and  Introduction  to 
Philosophy  ;  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy  ;  Paulsen's 
Introduction  to  Philosophy ;  Mill's  Examination  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Kiilpe's  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic  are  among  the 
books  of  reference. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Phiw)sophy  of  Rbugion. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  Religion  in  its  psychological, 

historical,  critical,  and  constructive  aspects.    The  course  will 
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be  based  upon  Menzies*  History  of  Religion  and  Principal 
Caird's  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

7.      SOCIOI^OGY  IN  THE  LiGHT  OF  AnTHROPOI*OGY. 

3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
The  main  problems  and  bearings  of  anthropology  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  systematic  order  and  their  sociological  import  noted 
in  such  works  as  those  of  Morgan,  Brinton,  Quatrefages, 
Taylor,  Prichard,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Ranke  and  Ratzel.  Then 
a  course  of  lectures  will  outline  a  more  systematic  treatment 
of  Sociology  based  upon  Anthropology,  after  which  certain 
aspects  of  the  works  of  Comte,  Buckle,  Spencer,  Ward  and 
Giddings  will  be  discussed. 

Professor  Aikins: — 

8.  *PsYCHOLOGY.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

The  neural  mechanism  :  the  enjpirical  laws  of  its  action,  and  the 
facts  of  consciousness  explained  by  them  ;  the  elements  of 
knowledge ;  the  nature  of  concepts  and  judgments.  The 
course  is  based  on  James'  Smaller  Psychology  and  Sanford*s 
Laboratory  Course  in  Psychology. 

9.  *Theory  of  Knowi^edge.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  I^ocke's  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding,  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
Selections  from  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  if 
time  permit,  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent  or  Balfour's 
Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt. 

10.  ^History  of  Ancient  Phii^osophy. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Lectures  once  a  week  upon  the  development  of  speculative 
thought  amongst  the  Greeks  from  the  mythology  of  Homer 
and  Heriod  to  New  Platonism  and  the  beginnings  of  Christi- 
anity ;  the  reading  and  discussion  twice  a  week  of  Plato. 

11.  *History  OF  Modern  Phii/)Sophy. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

The  course  is  based  upon  Royce's  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

12.  Modern  Phii,osophy.  2  hours  a  week,  through  the  year. 

A  minute  and  critical  study  of  Hume,  Kant,  Schopenhauer  or 
Lotze. 
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lU  PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Bournk: — 

1 .  *Education  Since  the  Renaissance. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
With  a  brief  review  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  methods.  This 
course  treats  of  one  important  phase  of  the  history  of  modem 
civilization.  Its  special  aim  will  be  to  prepare  students  for  the 
practical  work  of  teaching,  by  examining  the  different  systems 
of  education  which  have  been  developed,  and  by  comparing 
them  with  methods  now  in  use.  Compayr^*8  History  of  Ped- 
agogy will  be  used  as  a  basis,  with  readings  from  Ascham, 
Milton,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  etc. 

Associate  Professor  MacDougall: — 

2.  *HisTORY  OF  Education.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  sketch  of  ancient  ideals  of  educa- 
tion, Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  relation  of  their  educational 
systems  to  the  social-political  life.  It  will  then  consider  the 
change  in  educational  system  and  method  due  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  social  and  religious  ideals  in  the  middle  ages.  From 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  topic  will  be  taken  up  in  more 
detail.  The  rise  of  universities,  the  growth  of  common  schools, 
educational  reform,  the  establishment  of  national  school  sys- 
tems, and  like  movements  will  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  coherent  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  existing  principles  and  methods  of  education. 

3.  *Educationai^  Ci^assics.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  based  upon  a  critical  reading  of  as  many  of  the 
educational  classics  as  time  will  allow.  These  will  be  Com- 
enius,  Rousseau,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  with  references 
to  Ascham,  Locke,  Herbart  and  others.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  these  successive  reformers  and  to  follow  the  progress  of 
educational  ideals.  Lectures,  discussions,  reference  reading 
and  reports  on  special  topics. 
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Or 

4.  Education  in  the  United  States. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
The  Colonial  Period ;  The  educational  spirit  of  the  Puritans ; 
Elementary  schools ;  The  founding  of  colleges ;  The  National 
Period  ;  Centralization  ;  Horace  Mann  and  his  Massachusetts 
schools ;  Henry  Barnard  and  education  in  Connecticut ;  The 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States  ;  Higher  education ; 
Secondary  schools ;  The  growth  of  universities  ;  Technical  and 
Manual  training  schools ;  The  curriculum  ;  School  organiza- 
tion; University  extension;  Graduate  scoools ;  Women's 
colleges.  Boone*s  Education  in  the  United  States  ;  Barnard's 
Journal ;  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  periodical 
literature. 

5.  *Pedagogicai,  Theory.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  education,  and  of  general 
pedagogical  methods:  Child  nature,  the  general  question  of 
incentives  and  deterrents,  interest,  imitation,  ripening  of 
instincts,  rewards  and  punishments,  character  in  education, 
special  education,  relative  value  of  studies,  education  of  the 
voluntary  attention,  feeling  and  emotion  in  e<fucation.  Lec- 
tures, theses,  and  private  reading. 

6.  *PSYCHOi.OGY  in  EDUCATION.       3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

This  course  requires  no  text-book,  but  students  will  be  expected 
to  cooperate  with  the  instructor  in  consulting  and  making 
reports  upon  literature  on  the  following  topics :  (a)  The 
Mutual  Relations  of  Mind  and  Body:  The  Reflex  Arc,  Sensory 
and  Motor  Education,  Defects  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  Manual 
Training,  (b)  The  Mind  of  the  Child  and  its  Development. 
(c)  Growth  of  the  Nervous  System;  Nascent  Periods;  Physical 
Measurements;  Sex  in  Development;  Neuroses  of  Childhood 
and  Development;  Adolescence;  Sequence  in  Education; 
Fatigue,  Overpressure,  Neurasthenia,  Stimulants,  (d)  Plastic- 
ity of  the  Nervous  System:  Habit,  Association,  Memory  and 
its  improvement,  (e)  Apperception  and  Interest,  Imitation, 
Attention,  Suggestion  (Hypnotism),  Will  and  its  training. 
(f )  Emotional  Health,  Morbid  Types,  Conscience,  (g)  Belidf; 
The  psychological  aspect  of  Scepticism. 
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7.  National  Schooi,  Systems.  2  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

School  systems  of  Europe;  the  German  system;  France;  the 
schools  of  England;  the  recent  movement  in  Norway.  The 
growth  of  the  modem  idea  of  system;  school  organization; 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  state.  Study  of  typical  schools  in 
organization  and  method.  Our  own  school  system.  Recent 
movements  of  reform.  Lectures,  reports  in  literature  and 
statistics,  private  reading,  discussions. 

8.  Pbdagogicai,  Seminary.  2  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

For  advanced  students  only.  Reading  on  special  topics,  under 
guidance  of  the  instructor,  and  original  investigation.  Reports 
of  literature  on  recent  changes  and  reforms.  Discussion  of 
contemporary  topics. 

in.    HISTORY;  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE: 

Professor  Bourne: — 

1.  *HiSTORY  OF  France.      3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year,  1898-9. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Carolingians  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  course  concerns  the  growth  of  French  institu- 
tions, and  especially  the  development  of  the  French  monarch- 
ical system.  Other  phenomena  of  French  history — feudal 
society,  the  rise  of  the  towns,  commerce  and  industry— are 
treated  in  connection  with  thi$  principal  subject. 

2.  *MoDERN  European  History  since  1789. 

3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  French  Revolution  as  a  social  and  political  movement,  the 

Empire,  the  growth  of  the  national  movements  in  Germany 

and  Italy,  industrial  and  social  changes,  the  development  of 

the  democratic  spirit,  will  be  the  subjects  chiefly  investigated. 

3.  The  French  Government  prom  the  Assembi,y  of  the  Nota- 

bles TO  the  Overthrow  of  the  Directory. 

2  hours  a  week,  either  half-year. 
This  course  will  be  based  on  contemporary  memoirs  and  docu- 
ments, and  upon  the  authorities,  chiefly  French,  whose  works 
cover  special  phases  of  the  Revolutionary  movement. 
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Or 

4.  The  Committee  of  Pubwc  Safety. 

2  hours  a  week,  either  half-year. 
This  course  will  imply  a  good  knowledge  of  the  general  history 
of  the  Revolution.  It  will  consist  of  studies  in  the  Recueil 
des  actes  du  Comity  de  salut  public,  supplemented  by  the 
Moniteur,  Buchez  et  Roux — Histoire  Parlementaire,  etc.  Some 
other  phase  of  the  middle  period  of  the  Revolution,  may  be 
taken,  if  desired. 

5.  *  European  Discovery  and  Colonization. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 
This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
Mediaeval  Travel  and  of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge. This  will  be  followed  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  of  the 
origin  and  various  phases  of  the  colonial  system,  and  of  the 
effects  of  the  discoveries  upon  Etlrope. 

Mr.  Morgan: — 

6.  *The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  prom 

THE    FaI^I,    of    CONSTANTINOPI^E    TO    THE    Cl,OSE    OF   THE 

CouNCii,  OF  Trent,  1453-1563.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  mediaeval  and  the  rise  of 
modem  institutions.  The  instruction,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  recitations  and  informal  lectures,  will  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  those  forces  which  were  combined  in  the  Protestant 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  theses  upon 
selected  subjects  will  be  required  from  each  student.  Burck- 
hardt's  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Symond*s  book  with  the  same 
title,  and  Creighton*s  History  of  the  Papacy  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  work. 

7.  *  American  Cow)niai,  History  to  1783. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  discovery  and 

settlement  of  North  America.    The  purpose  and  nature  of 

colonies,  the  character  and  aims  of  the  colonists,  the  methods 
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of  government  in  use  are  duly  considered.  Especial  attention 
is  given  to  the  constitutional  development  of  the  English 
colonies,  their  relations  to  the  mother  country,  and  their 
growth  toward  independence  and  union.  The  work  is  based 
upon  H.  C.  Lodge's  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies 
in  America,  with  constant  use  of  the  sources  and  more 
extended  treatises. 

8.  *PowTiCAi,   History  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to 

Opening  of  the  Civii,  War. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Johnson's  American  Politics,  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union, 
Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion,  Channing's  The  United  States 
of  America,  with  parallel  readings  in  more  extended  works, 
such  as  those  of  von  Hoist,  Henry  Adams,  McMaster,  Schouler, 
Rhodes,  the  volumes  of  the  American  Statesmen  and  American 
Commonwealth  Series,  Prof.  Johnston's  articles  in  Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  etc.  Recitations,  informal 
lectures,  three  special  reports  upon  topics  assigned  to  each 
student  individually.  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  gain  a 
familiarity  with  our  political  history,  the  rise  of  parties  and 
the  growth  of  institutions. 

9,  *The  United  States  since  1865. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  political  and  social  problems 
arising  since  the  Civil  War.  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth 
¥^11  be  read  and  discussed.  Reference  will  be  made  to  books 
of  a  similar  character.  It  is  very  desirable  that  students 
indending  to  take  this  course  shall  take  course  8  first. 

10.    English  Pouticai.  and  Constitutionai,  History. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Revolution  of  1689.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  English  political 
institutions.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Gardiner's  Students' 
History  of  England,  with  constant  reference  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Histories  of  Stubbs  and  Taswell-Langmead,  Stubbs* 
Select  Charters,  and  to  the  more  important  general  works 
•  covering  this  period. 
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II.    Sources  and  Literature  of  the  History  of  the  United 
States.  i  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  papers  from  the  students. 


Associate  Professor  Weston: — 

12.  *EcoNOMic  History  of  England. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 
A  study  of  the  economic  conditions  and  industrial  development 
of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Occasional  notice 
will  be  taken  of  contemporaneous  conditions  on  the  continent. 
One  object  of  the  course  wilt  be  to  obtain  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  social  problems  of  to-day.  Lectures,  readings  and 
reports.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  paper 
upon  some  subject  to  which  he  shall  have  given  special  study. 

13.  ^Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
A  study  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  from 
colonial  times  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  industrial 
system,  followed  by  a  study  of  special  conditions  and  problems 
arising  from  the  present  system  and  methods — as  crises,  trusts 
and  corporations,  transportation,  relation  of  public  bodies  to 
industries,  labor  problems,  solutions  and  legislation.  Readings, 
reports  and  papers,  with  occasional  lectures. 

14.  *The  State.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

A  sketch  of  the  leading  theories  of  the  State  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  in  respect  to  origin,  nature  and  functions.  The  true 
philosophy  of  the  State.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  govern- 
ment and  law.  Different  types  of  states.  Basis  of  the  study, 
Willoughby 's  The  Nature  of  the  State. 

15.  *Civii,  Government.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 

A  study  of  the  national,  state  and  municipal  governments  of  the 
United  States.  Comparison  will  be  made  with  other  types  and 
systems.  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edition), 
supplemented  by  readings,  reports  and  lectures. 
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16.  ^MoNSY  AND  Banking.         3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year,  1898-9. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  money  and  banking,  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  money  and  banking  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  best  banking  systems 
of  other  countries.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
history  of  bimetalism.    Lectures  and  papers. 

17.  •The  Tariff  and  Rbvbnub  System  of  the  United  States. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
An  historical  study  of  tariffs,  and  of  the  development  of  the 
system  and  theory  of  protection.  The  history  and  theory  of 
free  trade  will  receive  attention.  Also  the  public  debt  in  its 
relation  to  revenue  and  tariff*.  Chiefly  readings,  reports  and 
papers,  with  occasional  lectures. 

18.  *SociAi.  Theories.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year,  1898-9. 

A  history  and  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  those  ideal  social 
reforms  which  seek  to  change  existing  economic  conditions 
and  relations  by  more  or  less  violent  changes  in  the  political 
structure  of  society — as  socialism,  communism,  nihilism,  and 
anarchism.    Lectures  and  papers. 

r 

19.  *SociAi,  Probi«bms.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Pauperism  and  crime.  Their  causes,  methods  of  relief  and  pre- 
vention, considered  historically,  theoretically  and  practically. 
Lectures,  reports  and  papers. 

20.  Economic  Theories.  3  hours  a  week,  through  the  year. 

Their  history,  beginning  with  the  Mercantilists.  The  progress 
of  economic  thought  and  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  different 
schools.  Selected  portions  of  the  writings  of  the  leading 
economists  will  be  studied.     Lectures  and  special  readings. 

IV*    CLASSICAL  PHILOLCXJY. 

Professor  Platner: —  (Absent  for  the  year.) 

I.    SanselriT.  3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year,  1898-9. 

An  elementary  course,  designed  primarily  for  those  students 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  the  classics.  The  text-books 
are  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Lanman's  Reader. 
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Professor  Fuli^br: — 

2.  Encyci^op^dia  and  Methodow)Gy  of  Ci«assicai«  Phii^i:.ogy. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Aiming  to  give  an  acquaintance  in  outline  with  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  Classical  Antiquity  and  to  define  the  relation  of  the 
several  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  each  other.  Books:  Freund's 
Triennium  Philologicum;  Reinach,  Manuel  de  la  philologie 
classique;  Boeckh,  Bncyclopaedie  und  Methodologie  derphilo- 
logischen  Wissenschaften;  Iwan  von  Muller's  Handbuch  der 
klassischen  Altertumswissenshaft,  and  special  works  on  single 
topics. 

3.  *Idyi,lic  Poetry.  2  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Critical  study  of  the  text  and  history  of  the  writings  of  Theo- 
critus, Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  their  imitators.  Mimes  of 
Herondas. 

4.  *Athenian  Drama.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Selected  dramas  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  ^schylus,  and  Aristo- 
phanes. This  course  will  aim  to  promote  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  three  great  tragedians.  Some 
of  the  more  unusual  idioms  and  the  more  prominent  questions 
of  text-criticism  will  be  discussed. 

5.  Greek  Antiquities.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

A  study  of  Greek  Politics,  War,  Private  Life,  Religion  and 
Culture,  using  as  text-books  the  Manuals  and  Handbooks  of 
Hermann,  Bliimer,  Iwan  von  MUller,  etc. 

6.  *Phiw)SOPHY.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Fragments  of  the  pre-Socratic  Philosophers  ( Diogenes  Laertins, 
de  vitis,  dogma tibus  et  apoplithegmatisphilosophorum;  Ritter 
et  Preller,  Pragmenta  Philosophise  Graecse),  and  Selections 
from  Plato. 

7.  *Greek  Prose  Composition,  i  hour  a  week,  first  half-year. 

An  advanced  course,  the  special  features  of  which  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  acquirements  and  needs  of  the  class.  Text- 
books: Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose  Composition;  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses. 


i 
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8.  Greek  Oratory.  3  hours  a  we^k,  second  half-year. 

The  development  of  Oratory.  A  representative  selection  from 
each  of  the  Attic  orators,  with  especial  attention  to  stilistic 
differences.  Incidental  study  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law 
and  history  involved. 

Courses  2  and  5  will  under  no  circumstances  be  given  to  any 
student  who  has  not  a  good  working  knowledge  of  French  and 
German.  The  other  courses  may  be  taken  as  minors  only 
when  they  are  being  given  to  an  undergraduate  elective  class. 

Professor  Fowler: — 

9.  Introduction  to.  Greek  Epigraphy. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
A  selection  of  Greek  inscriptions  will  be  read  illustrating  more 
especially  the  history,  institutions,  and  social  customs  of  the 
Athenians.  Of  inscriptions  valuable  for  their  form  rather  than 
their  contents,  a  number  will  be  studied  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  those  dialect  features  which 
are  prominent  in  Homer,  Herodotus  and  other  authors.  Text- 
books will  be  Rdhl's  Imagines  Inscripttonum  Antiquissimarum, 
Roberts*  Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy,  and  Dittenberger's 
Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Grsecarum. 

10.  Pinto's  Repubwc  and  Aristotle's  Powtics. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Selections  from  these  works  will  be  read  and  studied  for  their 

contents  rather  than  their  language,  with  discussion  of  Greek 

forms  and  theories  of  government.     ( Alternates  with  course  9. ) 

11.  *ArcH-^oi/)GY.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Extracts  from  the  description  of  Olympia  in  Pausanias  will  be 
read  and  discussed,  with  full  illustrations  from  the  great 
excavations,  and  a  topical  study  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
will  be  pursued.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  great  monuments  of  art,  and  to  stimulate  the 
faculty  of  independent  observation  and  criticism.  Text-books 
required:  Schubart's  Pausanias,  Collignon*s  Manual  of  Arch- 
aeology. 
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12.    *HiSTORY.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Seminary  work  in  the  Works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  The  Historicorum  Grsecorum  Pragmenta,  and  post- 
classical  Historians. 

Professor  Fowler  will  also  give  instructions,  if  desired,  in  the 
history  of  Greek  Vase  Painting,  in  the  later  Greek  Philosophy, 
and  in  Modern  Greek,  the  details  of  the  work  to  be  determined 
after  conference  with  the  students. 


Professor  Pi^atner: —  (Absent  for  the  year.) 

13.  *RoMAN  Archaeology.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 
Topography  and  monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  an  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  city, 
its  buildings  and  monuments,  to  study  with  care  some  of  the 
more  important  remains  by  means  of  plans  and  photographs, 
and  to  obtain  as  vivid  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  actual 
environment  of  the  Romans  at  different  periods.  The  instruc- 
tion is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  conferences.  A  con- 
siderable archseological  apparatus  has  been  accumulated  during 
the  past  three  years,  consisting  of  about  500  photographs,  and 
many  of  the  standard  works  of  recent  years.  The  hand-book 
used  as  a  guide  is  Richter*s  Topographic  der  Stadt  Rom,  and 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  following  works:  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum  with  RitschPs  Priscse  Latinitads 
Monumenta  Bpigraphica,  Middleton's  Remains  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Lanciani's  Ancient  Rome,  and  archaeological  map  of 
Rome  now  being  published,  Jordan's  Topographic  der  Stadt 
Rom,  Burn's  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  Overbeck's  Pompeii, 
Bunsen's  Beschreibung  der  stadt  Rom,  Boissier's  Promenades 
Arch^ologiques,  Daremberg  et  Saglio's  Dictionaire  des  Anti- 
quit^s,  Baumeister's  Denkmaler  des  klassichen  Altertums,  and 
others  of  like  nature. 

Other  graduate  courses  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
training  and  acquirements  of  the  members  of  the  class  and 
cannot  be  stated  definitely. 
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Professor  Perkins: — 

14.  Roman  Satire.  3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Ivectures  on  the  beginnings  of  Satire,  the  history  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  its  influence  on  later  writers,  (b)  A  course  of 
reading  in  l/ucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Martial. 

15.  Roman  I/YRic  and  Ei^giac  Poetry. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year, 
(a)  A  critical  study  of  what  are  considered  formative  influences 
in  this  department  of  Roman  poetry;    (b)  A  course  of  reading 
covering  the  chief  works  in  each  of  these  divisions. 

16.  Latin  Prosb  Composition.         3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

An  advanced  course,  adapted  to  the  acquirements  and  needs  of 
the  class. 

17.  *CicERO,  Brutus;  Tacitus,  Diai^ogus  de  Oratoribus. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half  year. 
The  Brutus  of  Cicero,  as  tracing  the  development  of  Roman 
oratory.  The  Dialogus  of  Tacitus  and  the  decline  of  eloquence 
among  the  Romans. 

Mr.  Emery: — 

♦The  Roman  Annai^ists  and  Eari,y  Roman  History. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
This  course  comprises  two  parts:  (a)  The  sources  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  early  Roman  history.  The  origin  and  growth  of  the 
traditional  history.  The  annalists  and  their  works  and  the 
use  made  of  them  by  later  historians,  (b)  A  reconstruction 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome. 

V.    MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  UTERATXJRE. 

Professor  Warren: — 

I.    *Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 
The  Drama:    Corneille,  Moli^re,  Racine.    The  Prose  Writers: 
Descartes,   Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruydre,  Bossuet. 
Society  in  the  XVII  century. 
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2.  *French  Renaissance  I/ITerature. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year,  1898-9. 
Lectures.    Reading  based  on  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld*s  Le 
Seizi^nie  Si^cle  en  Prance.    Study  of  educational  theories  in 
Rabelais  and  Montaigne. 

■ 

3.  *The  Romantic  Schooi,  in  France. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
J.  J.   Rousseau  (Werther,   Ossian),  St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand, 
Mme.  de  Sta^l,  Nodier,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  de  Musset,  Dumas. 
Ivcctures. 

4.  A.    *The  Eighteenth  Century  in  Francs. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau^s  ^mile,  Diderot,   Marivaux, 
Beaumarchais,  Andr^  Ch^nier. 

B.    Reausts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Beyle,   Balzac, 
M^rim^e,  Flaubert,  Daudet,  Zola.     Lectures. 

5.  *Spanish.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 

Bdgren's  Spanish  Grammar.  Matzke*s  Spanish  Reader.  Mod- 
em Novelists.    Selections  from  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega. 

6.  *Ei*EMENTARY  lTAi«iAN.  3  hours  a  wcck,  first  half-year. 

Grandgent*s  Italian  Grammar.  Bowen*s  Italian  Reader.  Dante 
— Inferno. 

7.  ^Advanced  Italian.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Dante— Vita  Nuova.  Petrarch — Selections  from  Le  Rime. 
Boccaccio — Selections  from  the  Decameron.  Ariosto— Selec- 
tions from  Orlando  Furioso.  Tasso — Selections  from  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata. 


Professor  Colvin: — 

8.    Introduction  to  French  Phonology. 

I  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  ye«ur. 
Lectures  on  Old  French  Phonology  and  Inflections.    Text-books: 
Schwan's  Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischen  (2nd  edition.) 
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9.    Oi*D  Frknch  Texts.  2hoursa  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Text-books:  Bartsch-Horning's  La  Langue  et  la  Littdrature 
fran9aises  depuis  le  neuvi^me  jusqu'au  qoatorzi^me  si^cle, 
Forster  and  Koschwitz's  Ubungsbuch,  F6rster*8  Le  Chevalier 
au  Lyon,  Suchier's  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.  Essays  and  original 
work  required  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

10.  Provsn^i«.  3  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  inflections  of  the  language. 
Reading  of  Provenjal  literature.  Texts:  Bartsch's  Chresto- 
mathie,  P.  Meyer's  Daurel  and  Beton.  P.  Meyer's  Roman 
de  Flamenca.     Essays  required  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

11.  *Oi«D  Spanish.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Lectures  on  Spanish  phonetics.  Reading  of  old  Spanish  texts. 
Text-books:  Poetas  Castellanos  anteriores  al  Siglo  XV,  Vol. 
57  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Espanoles.  Restori's  Le 
Gesta  del  Cid. 

12.  *OiJ)  Italian.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Readings  from  early  Italian  texts:  Ulrich*s  Altitalienisches 
Lesebuch.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  Dante  and  the 
other  authors  of  *'I1  Trecento.'*  Study  of  phonology  and 
inflections. 

Professor  DeerinG: — 

13.  Gothic.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology — aims,   means,   methods; 

Gothic  Grammar  (Braune)  Readings  from  Wulfila's  Bible; 

Skeireins    and    other    Fragments     (Seminary);     Germanic 

Phonology. 
Or 

14.  Old  German  Literature.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Critical  study  of  the  history  of  the  older  German  literature  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  Reformation.  Lectures  and  parallel 
readings. 

15.  Old  German  Life.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year,  1898-9. 

A  study  of  Old  German  Life,  Customs,  Culture,  and  Institutions, 
using  for  reference  the  texts  of  Schultz,  Scherr,  Hirth,  Frey- 
tag,  etc.    Special  reports  on  assigned  topics. 
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16.  Oi«D  High  German.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 

Old  High  German  Grammar  and  Reader  (Braune);  Readings 
from  Tatian,  Notker,  Williram,  Otfrid  (Seminary);  Special 
study  of  Old  High  German  dialects,  with  illustrative  readings. 

17.  ^Lessing  and  the  Ci^assic  German  Drama. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Early  eighteenth  century  drama;  I^essing's  reforms  and  influence 
(lectures).    Lessing*s  dramas,  Hamburger  Dramaturgie,  and 
other  illustrative  parallel  readings. 

18.  *Faust.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  Faust  legend,  with  parallel 
readings  from  the  most  important  Faust  literature;  Careful 
study  of  Goethe*s  Faust. 

Professor  Harris: — 

19.  Modern  German  Grammar. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year,  1898-9. 
Study  of  the  history  of  Modem  Accidence  and  Syntax  particu- 
larly.   Some  knowledge  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German  is 
desirable,  but  not  essential. 

20.  The  Romantic  Schooi,.        3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

History  of  the  Romantic  School  and  of  the  Romantic  movement 
up  to  and  including  Heine. 

21.  *HisTORY  OF  German  Literature. 

3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Outline  History  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present;  Development  of  Lyric,  Kpic,  Drama;  Illustrative 
parallel  readings. 

22.  *MiDDi,E  High  German.       3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  attainment  of  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  Middle-High  German  through  a  careful  study  of 
the  grammar  and  the  reading  of  selections  from  various  texts, 
such  as  the  Nibelungenlied,  Hartmann,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  etc. 
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Dr.  Mbyer: — 

23.  The  Oldest  Germanic  Poetry.    3  hoars  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Rapid  reading  and  comparison  of  Beowulf,  Wid^d,  the  Bddas 
and  Volsonga  Saga,  the  Hildebrandslied  and  Muspilli. 

24.  The  Germanic  Religious  Kpics. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Comparitive  study  of  Csedmon,  Otfrid,  and  the  Heliand. 

25.  Die  Hofische  Epik.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 

Reading  of  Wolfram's  Parzival  with  lectures  on  Heinrich  von 
Veldeke,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg. 

26.  Die  Volksepik.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Reading  of  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun,  with  lectures  on  the 
six  saga-cycles  (Pranconian,  Burgundian,  Hunnish,  Ostro- 
gothic,  Lombardic,  and  Norman-Saxon). 

27.  Grillpa&zer.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Study  of  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen,  Wehe  dem  der  Liigt 
(in  part)  Das  Goldene  Vliesz  (in  part),  and  Die  Jiidin  von 
Toledo  with  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Grillpaizer's  art  to 
that  of  Shakspere,  Lope  de  Vega,  Alfieri,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

28.  The  German  Social  Drama  of  To-day. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

In  its  relation  to  that  of  the  French,  Belgian,  Norse,  and  English. 

Reading  of  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  Dumas  Jils   and 

Sardou,  Maeterlinck,  Bjomson  and  Ibsen,  Grundy  and  Pinero. 


Professor  Potwin: —  (Absent  for  the  year). 

29.    Literary  Sources  of  Engush  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 
Sources  (i)  Biblical,  (2)  Classical,  (3)  French,  (4)  Italian,  (5) 
German.  The  study  will  include  (a)  Translations  and  Para- 
phrases, (b)  Imitations  in  form  and  spirit — as  Milton's  Sam- 
son Agonistes,  (c)  Sources  of  Toolcs  and  Subject-matter,  (d) 
Sources  of  Style. 
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Dr.  BiX)UNT: — 

30.  The  Criticai,  Essay  in  Engi^ish. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Study  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  the  chief  English  critics. 
Papers  from  the  students. 

Professor  Emerson: — 

Such  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  as  seem  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  advancement  of  students  who  wish  to  spe- 
cialize in  English. 

31.  RhetoricaI/  Theory.  3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  rhetorical  theory  with  refer- 
ence to  Greek,  Roman,  mediaeval,  and  English  rhetoricians. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  A  course  for  those  who  expect  to 
teach  English. 

32.  *Oi.D  Engush.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

lycctures  on  historical  and  descriptive  grammar,  with  readings 
from  old  English  prose  and  poetry.  Special  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  language.  The  Sievers-Cook  Grammar  of 
Old  English  and  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  reader  will  be  used  as 
text-books. 

33.  *MiDDi^  Engwsh.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Lectures  on  Middle  English  language  and  literature,  with 
critical  reading  of  selections  from  psose  and  poetry.  Further 
development  of  the  language.  Text-book:  Specimens  of  Early 
English. 

34.  Teutonic  Phii.oi/X5y.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

An  introductory  course  for  students  specializing  in  Old  English. 
Lectm-es  on  the  principles  of  Teutonic  philology,  with  read- 
ings in  Gothic  and  Old  Saxon.  Streitberg's  Utgermanische 
Grammatik,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer,  selections  from  the 
Heliand. 

35.  Cynewulf  and  His  Schooi,.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

The  acknowledged  poems  of  Cynewulf  will  be  critically  read  and 
examined.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
works  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Cynewulf,  or  by  those 
influenced  by  him. 
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36.  The  M1DD13  Engush  Pokticai,  Romance. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
The  sources  of  the  poetical  romance  of  Middle  English  times  and 
its  development  on  English  soil.    Lectures  and  readings. 

37.  Chaucer  and  His  Works.         3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Study  of  the  development  of  Chaucer's  genius,  as  exhibited  in 
his  poetry,  together  with  an  examination  of  his  language,  the 
form  and  structure  of  his  verse,  and  the  sources  of  his  poetic 
material. 

38.  Pope  to  Tennyson.  3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

A  study  of  the  revolt  against  classicism  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  development  of  romanticism  as  exemplified  in 
the  poets  under  review. 

39.  Phonetics.  i  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  fundamental  relations  of  speech 
sounds,  and  on  phonetic  analysis.  Special  study  of  the 
phonetics  of  English. 

Associate  Professor  Hulme: — 

40.  Beowui^f  and  Oi,d  Bnoi^i^h  Epic  Poetry. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 
Interpretation  of  Beowulf  and  study  of  the  various  theories 
relative  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  poem.    Study  of 
other  Old  English  epic  poems. 

41.  *The  Drama  before  Shakespeare. 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year,  1898-9. 
Lectures  on  the  rise  of  Mystery,  Miracle  and  Moral  Plays  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.    Interludes,  early  tragedy  and 
comedy.     Rise  of  the  English  theatre.    Shakespeare's  prede- 
cessors. 

42.  ^Shakespeare  and   His  Contemporaries  in  the   English 

Drama.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare's  life,  art  and  works  in  relation  to  his 
contemporaries.  Several  of  Shakespeare's  plays  studied  with 
class.    The  remaining  plays  required  as  parallel  reading. 
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43.    Latb  Middi^e  Enoi^ish  and  Eari^y  Modern  Engush. 

3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 
Skeat's  Specimen's,  Part  III.    Lectures  on  English  metre  with 
special  reference  to  deyek>pment  of  Blank  Verse. 

VL    NATURAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Professor  Gushing: — 

k 

I.    Descriptive  Minerai^ggy  and  Crystai,ix)Graphy. 

3  exercises  (5  hours)  a  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  the  relationships  of 
crystals,  by  means  of  crystals  and  crystal  models,  the  measure- 
ment of  crystals  and  calculation  of  their  elements,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals. 
This  course  consists  entirely  of  laboratory  work. 

3.     *DETERMINA'nVE  MiNERAXOGY. 

3  exercises  (3  hours  each)  a  week,  first  half-year. 

3.  Petrography. 

(Number  of  hours  per  week  determined  by  consultation. ) 
The  preparations  and  study  of  rock  sections,  and  the  study  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  and  their  relationships. 

4.  *Stratigraphicai«  and  Dynamicai,  Geoix>gy. 

Time  as  in  preceding  coiuse. 
This  course  will  be  supplemented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  field 
work  in  the  vicinity. 

Professor  Hbrrick: — 

5.     *ANIMAI,  MORPHOWXiY— a 

I  recitation,  2  laboratory  exercises  of  2  hours  each,  first  half-year. 
The  work  in  this  course  will  include  the  study  of  the  structure, 
the  development  and  relationship  of  the  principal  types  of 
invertebrate  animals.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  means  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Laboratory  work  will  embrace 
the  study  of  all  or  part  of  the  following  organisms:  Sycon  and 
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Leacon  Sponges;  Hydra,  Tubularian  and  Campanularian 
Hydroids;  Alcyonarian  Coral,  Actinian,  Sea  Urchin,  Starfish, 
Holothurian,  Planarian,  Tapeworm,  Earthworm,  Nereis, 
Cladocera,  Cyclops,  Parasitic  Copepod,  Barnacle,  Isopod, 
Stomatopod,  Macrouran  and  Brachyouran,  Limulus,  Scorpio, 
Blatta,  Anodon,  Fulgur,  Loligo  (Squid),  Salpa,  Amphioxus, 
Teleost. 

6    Animai,  Morphoix)GY — ^B.    (With  lectures  and  research  work  in 
the  laboratory). 

3  exercises  (5  hours)  a  week,  first  half-year. 
This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  upon  certain   groups    of 
animals,  with  the  assignment  of  special  problems  for  investi- 
gation.     Open  only  to  graduate  students  with  adequate  prepa- 
ration. 

7.    *Vertbbrate  Embryoi^ogy. 

3  exercises  (5  hours)  a  week,  second  half-year. 
^  In  this  course  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  of  some 
vertebrate,  such  as  the  fowl,  amphibian  or  fish,  will  be  under- 
taken, and  the  student  will  learn  how  to  prepare  embryologi- 
cal  material.  The  principal  text-books  followed  will  be 
Elements  of  Embryology  by  Poster  and  Balfour,  Hertwig  and 
Mark's  Embryology  of  Man  and  Mammals,  Marshall's  Verte- 
brate Embryology. 

-    Or 

8.  *BOTANY  OR  VBGKTABI^B  M0RPH0I/)GY. 

3  exercises  (5  hours)  a  week,  second  half-year. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Botany,  and,  beginning  with  the  structure  of  the  cell,  it  will 
consist  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  lower  and  higher 
plants,  considered  primarily  with  reference  to  their  anatomy 
and  general  morphological  relations.  Hours  same  as  in  course  7. 

9.  ExPBRiMBNTAi,  BiOM>GY.  I  houT  each  week,  first  half-year. 

A  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  mechanics  of  development 
and  the  functions  of  living  matter. 
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10.  *Mammauan  Anatomy. 

3  exercises  (5  hours)  a  week,  first  half-year. 

This  course  begins  with  a  general  consideration  of  the  structure, 
classification  and  development  of  Vertebrates.  The  mammal- 
ian type  is  studied  upon  one  of  the  higher  animals,  as  the 
rabbit.  The  comparative  study  of  the  hard  parts  and  the 
mammalian  skeleton  is  followed  by  the  dissection  of  the  more 
important  organs.  Bach  student  will  be  required  to  make 
notes  and  drawings  of  some  special  dissection  assigned  to  him 
during  the  course. 

11.  *Ei*KMENTs  OF  Vertebrate  HisToi/x>Y. 

3  exercises  (5  hours)  a  week,  first  half-year. 

This  course  consists  in  the  preparation  and  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  tissues  of  the  body  of  man  and  higher  vertebrates. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  technical  methods  in  micro- 
scopical anatomy,  to  preparing,  staining  and  sectioning 
histological  material.  No  student  is  admitted  to  this  course 
who  has  not  had  preliminary  training  in  general  Biology.  The 
principal  books  of  reference  are:  Lee's  Microtomist's^Vade 
Mecum,  Quain's  Anatomy  and  Apathy's  Die  Mikrotechnik  der 
thierischen  Morphologic. 

The  Laboratory  Fees  for  the  different  courses  are:  Courses  10, 
II,  7,  I5.00;  Courses  5,  6,  8,  $4.00. 

Professor  Whitman: — 

12.  Physicai<  Optics. 

2  hours  a  week,  and  one  laboratory  exercise,  first  half-year. 

Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

13.  *Theory  of  Heat.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half  year. 

A  course  based  mainly  on  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  with 
lectures  and  references. 

14.  *Theory  and  Practice  of  Ei^ectricai.  Measurements. 

Two  laboratory  exercises  and  one  conference  a  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

While  mainly  a  laboratory  course,  this  includes  a  general  review 

of  Electrical  Theory.    The  text  used  will  depend  somewhat  on 

the  character  of  the  class. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  -  Calculus  is  necessary  for 
courses  13  and  14. 
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Vn*    MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Smith:— 

I.      *DlPFKRENTIAL  AND  InTBGRAI^  CaLCUI^US. 

3  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Differentiation  and  Integration  of  Functions  of  a  single  Variable; 
Applications  to  Geometry  and  Mechanics;  Successive  Differ- 
entiation and  Integration,  with  applications;  Indeterminate 
Forms;  Development  of  Functions  in  series;  Maxima  and 
Minima,  Functions  of  two  or  more  Variables;  Tangents,  Nor- 
mals, and  Asymptotes;  Curvature,  Singular  Points,  Bvolutes, 
Rectification;  Quadrature.  Emphasis  will  be  put  upon  solving 
examples. 

2.  *Anai,ytic  Gbombtry  (extended  course). 

3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry:    Review  of  the  Parabola  and  the 

Ellipse;  Hyperbola,  General  Equation  of  the  Second  degree; 

Higher  Plane  Curves.    Geometry  of  three  Dimensions:    The 

.  Point,  the  Straight  Line,  the  Plane,  Surfaces  of  Revolution. 

3.  *The  Theory  of  Equations.     3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

General  properties  of  Equations.  Relations  between  Roots,  and 
Coefficients  of  Equations;  Transformation  of  Equations;  Alge- 
braic Solution  of  the  Cubic  and  Biquadratic;  I^imits  of  the 
Roots  of  Equations;  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations. 

Professor  PAi^Mife: — 

4.  HiGHBR  Pi<ANB  CuRVBS.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

General  Properties  of  Algebraic  Curves;  Multiple  Points  and 
Tangents;  Poles  and  Polars;  Envelopes,  Reciprocal  Curves, 
Tact-invariant  of  two  curves;  Caustics,  Parallel  Curves,  and 
Negative  Pedals;  Metrical  Properties.  Salmon's  Higher  Plane 
Curves. 

5.  Theory  of  Functions.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

General  Theory  of  Functions. 
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6.  DiFFERENTiAi.  EQUATIONS.  3  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

Equations  of  the  First  Order;  Linear  Equations  with  constant 
Coefficients;  Miscellaneous  Methods;  Legendre's  Equation; 
Bessel's  Equation;  Forsyth's  Differential  Equations. 

7.  *Projective  Geometry.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Lectures  on  Parallel  Projections;  Perspective;  Homology;  Van- 
ishing Points  and  Lines;  Projective  Figures;  Cross  Ratios; 
Harmonic  Ratios;  Projective  Ranges  and  Pencils;  Involution; 
General  Properties  of  Conies;  Conic  Ranges  and  Pencils;  Conic 
Involution;  Conjugate  Points  and  Lines;  Reciprocal  Figures; 
Centers  and  Diameters;  Foci  and  Directrices. 

8.  *QuATERNiONS.  3  hours  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Vector  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division; 
Straight  Line  and  Plane;  Circle  and  Sphere;  Ellipse,  Parabola 
and  Hyperbola;  Central  Surfaces  of  the  Second  Order;  For- 
mulae and  their  Applications;  Vector  Equations  of  the  First 
Degree.     Kelland  and  Tait's  Introduction  to  Quaternions. 

9.  Theory  of  Substitutions.  3  hours  a  week,  first  half-year. 

General  Theory  of  Substitutions  with  applications  to  the  solu- 
tion of  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations. 
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COMMHSrCEMENT,  J897* 


The  degree  of  Mastbr  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 

ISAB^i,  Graves,  Ph.  B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1891. 
Ai^pRBD  Monroe  Kenyon.  A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1894. 
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GRADUATES. 


Ei<i*BN  Scott  Davison,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  Histoiy,  St.  Margaret's  School,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

CXay  Hkrrick,  a.  M. 

Principal  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  O. 

Emii^y  Christiana  Monck,  A.  M. 

Teacher  of  Greek  and  Bnglish,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Fred  CIvAYTon  Waits,  A.  M. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ci^arence  Powers  Bii^i,,  A.  M. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gborgb  Brinton  Eisbnhard,  a.  M. 

Instructor  in  Science,  Akron  High  School,  Akron,  O. 

Chari^ES  Thomas  Hickok,  Ph.  D. 

Principal  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  O. 

Victoria  Charix)TTE  Lynch,  A.  M. 

Teacher  in  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Arthur  Hui^i,  Mabi^ey,  A.  M. 

•  Assistant  in  Latin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mary  Chii,ton  Noyes,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Physics,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Harry  Wii^mot  Woodward,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

m^ 

Grace  Putnam  Wenham,  A.  M. 

Instructor  in  English,  Miss  Mittleberger's  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

J897. 
ISABEi*  Graves,  A.  M. 

Fellow  in  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ai^FRED  Monroe  Kenyon,  A.  M. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Franklin  T.  Backus 

Law  School. 


CALENDAR. 


1897. 

21-22  Sept. 

Tuesday-Wednesday 

Examinations  for  Admission. 

23  Sept. 

Thursday 

First  Term  begins. 

25  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

23  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  b^ns. 

1898. 

3  Jan. 

Monday 

Winter  Recess  ends. 

28  Jan. 

Friday 

Examinations  begin. 

5  Feb. 

Saturday 

First  Term  ends. 

7  Feb. 

Monday 

Second  Term  begins. 

7-13  April 

Thursday- Wednesday 

Easter  Recess. 

10  June 

Friday 

General  Examinations  begin. 

19  June 

Sunday 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

20  June 

Monday 

Meeting  of  Alumni. 

22  June 

Wednesday 

COMMBNCBMBNT. 

• 

23-24  June 

Thursday-Friday 

Examinations  for  Admission. 

SUMMER  VACATION-  OF  THIRTEEN  WEEKS- 

20-21  Sept. 

Tuesday-Wednesday 

Examinations  for  Admission, 

22  Sept 

Thursday 

First  Term  begins. 

24  Nov. 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

22  Dec. 

Thursday 

Winter  Recess  begins. 

FACULTY. 


CHARI.BS  Frankwn  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LI*.  D., 
I^esident. 

Hon.  Stevenson  Burkk, 

Professor  of  Corporation  Law, 

Hon.  Chari^bs  Ei«uott  Pbnnkwbi«i«, 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Evan  Hbnry  Hopkins,  A.  B.,  XiL.  B., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts 
and  Equity  furisdiction, 

Hbnry  Ci^y  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Wills  and 
Administration  of  Estates, 

HoMBR  HosBA  Johnson,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  and 
Constitutional  Law, 

Abraham  T.  Brbwbr,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Insurance 
and  Corporations, 

Al«BXANDBR  HaDDBN,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Crimes, 

Arthur  Adbi^brt  Stbarns,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Suretyship 
and  Mortgage, 

ROGBR  MlI,I<BR  LBB,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Admiralty^ 
and  Common  Carriers, 


55  Bellflower  Av. 


1106  Euclid  Av. 


1154  Willson  Av. 


84  Miles  Av. 


344  Harkness  Av. 

620  Prospect  St. 

149  Kensington. 
1670  Lexington  Av. 

87  Oakdale. 

1 15  Ingleside  Av. 


Frederick  Augustus  Henry,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  0/  the  Law  of  Personal  Property 
and  Torts, 


154  Kensington  St. 
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Jambs  Lawrbncb,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Public  and 
Private  Corporations, 

Alfred  G.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notes. 

Edwin  L.  Thurston,  Ph.  B., 
Professor  of  Patent  Law. 

Paul  Rowland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Pleading  and  Practice ^ 
and  Partnership. 

• 

Henry  Bardwell  Chapman,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts 
and  Agency, 

Frank  Rufus  Herrick,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Torts. 

Hon.  Edwin  T.  Hamilton, 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Res  Adjudicata 
and  Collateral  Attack. 

Frank  Stuart  McGowan,  A.  B., 
Lecturer  on  Insurance  Law. 

Ernest  Albert  Feazel, 

Lecturer  on  Legal  Literature  and  Presiding 
Officer  of  Moot  Courts. 


709  Genesee  Av. 

125  Streator  Av. 

Lake  Av.,  Lakewood. 

II  Granger  St. 

E.  Cleveland. 
449  Russell  Av. 

262  Bolton  Av. 
841  Case  Av. 

117  Murray  Hill  A  v. 


Frances  L.  Trowbridge, 
Librarian. 


84  Miles  Av. 
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STUDENTS* 


THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 
CARifOS  Dbi^S  Aingbr  Afidover 


Constant  Joseph  Bbnkoski 

(St.  Ignatius,  1802-96). 

CLA.RENCB  ROBBRT  BiSSBLL 
(Ph.  B.,  Hiram,  1894). 

John  I*.  Cannon 
Abraham  Crambr 

(Adelbert,  1894-95). 

Harry  Jambs  Crawford 

(A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1896). 

Gborgb  Dayid  Ingram 
Victor  Chari^es  Lynch 

(Ph.  B.,  Adelbert,  189S). 

Ai«BBRT  Robert  Manning 

(Adelbert,  1893-94). 

Alexander  Hamii^ton  Martin 

(B.  I^.,  Adelbert,  1895). 

Wiluam  Orin  Mathews 

(Michigan  Univ.,  1885). 

Tom  F.  QUIGI.EY 
WiixiAM  John  Shaw 
Chari«es  Lincoi^n  Stocker 

(A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1894). 

Aaron  Burt  Strimpi^e 

(Baldwin  Univ.,  1890-91). 

Wayne  Bidwei^l  Whbei^er 

(A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1894). 


Cleveland 

Aurora 

Alliance 
Cleveland 

Richmond 

Wellsville 
Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Geneva 

Rockport 

Cleveland 
Green  Spring 
Gnadenhutten 

Cleveland 

Sharon ^  Pa, 


788  Fainnount  St. 
92  Fnllerton  St. 

Hiram  House. 

135  Chestnut  St. 
76  Branch  Av. 

29  Aflon  Place. 

52  Cornell  St. 
302  Sibley  St, 

17  Vestry  St. 

2261^  Euclid  Av. 

220  Princeton. 

40  Hawthorne  Av. 

Adelbert  Hall. 

117  Adelbert  Av. 

263  Harkness  Av. 

117  Adelbert  A V. 
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SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 


Benjamin  Pattbrson  Boi«b 

(Ph.  B.,  Adelbert,  1806). 

William  Morris  Bresi.br 
Fred  Edward  Bruml 
WiLUAM  Allen  Carey 

(St.  Ignatitis,  1891). 

William  H.  Clbminshaw 

(A.  B.,  Williams,  1890). 

Henry  Otis  Cozad 

(Adelbert,  1895-96). 

James  Alvah  Curtis 
Jacob  Db  Ka^iser 
Charles  John  Eby 
Harry  Watson  Ewing 

(Adelbert,  1898-95). 

Carl  David  Friebolin 
James  McCreary  Gee 

(Allegheny  College,  1893-95). 

Boyd  Fletcher  Gurley 

(Ohio  Wesleyau,  1894-97). 

William  Henry  Hii,l 
William  Rowland  Hopkins 

(A.  B.,  Adelbert,  1896). 

Arthur  Nelson  Kaley 
George  Henry  Kane 
Ladimer  Edward  Krejci 

(Adelbert,  1895-96). 

Horace  Newton  Lili*ey 
Herbert  Mathews 
Albert  Mendei^on 


Cleveland  Anse]  Av.  and  Superior  St. 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 


1299  Willson  Av. 

283  Central  Av. 

18  Brookfield  St. 

460  Russell  Av. 

41  Cornell  St. 


Warrensville  200  Oakdale  St. 

Pittsburgh  Pa.  1062  Central  Av. 

Pocky  River  Rocky  River. 

Cleveland  1061  Crawford  Road. 


Cleveland 

15  Lockyear  Av. 

N,  Kingsville 

51  Anndale  St. 

Bogart 

51  Anndale  St. 

Hartville 

314  Cedar  A  v. 

Cleveland 

47  Jones  Av. 

Massillon 

1862  Euclid  Av. 

Cleveland 

1862  Euclid  Av. 

Cleveland 

1306  Case  Av. 

Sidney 

791  Doan  St. 

Rockport 

Rockport. 

Cleveland 

iio6Case  Av. 
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Louis  Augustus  Mosbs 

(Adelbert,  1806-96). 

Danibi«  Wii«bur  Mybrs 

(A.  Bm  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1896). 

Ai^BBRT  Edward  Powbi«i« 
Pbtbr  Dai,y  Qxnoi,EY 
Jambs  Arthur  Sanford 
Herbert  Rupus  Sproui* 
WiixiAM  JuDD  Starkweather, 

(A.  a,  Yale,  1806). 

Dorr  Eugene  Warner 

(A.  B.,  Princeton  Univ.,  1806). 

Duncan  Brewster  Woi^cott 

(A.  B.,  Adelbert, 


Cleveland 

Rocky  River 

Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Jr.    Rocky  River 

Unionville 

Kent 


815  Pairmonnt  St. 

51  Anndale  St. 

79  Jones  Av. 

40  Hawthorne  Av. 

34  Woodland  Ct. 

689  Pearl  St. 

Rocky  River. 

51  Anndale  St. 

University  School. 
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FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 


Charlbs  Jambs  Anderson 
William  Martin  Barrett 
John  Hincki^by  Bbhr 

(A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1887). 

Abram  Edward  Bbrnstbbn 

(Adelbert,  1894-97). 

James  Ross  Ci«ark 
Henry  Woodworth  Clum 

(Kenyon,  1893./ 

Frank  MacMili^an  Cobb 

(A.  B.,  Yale,  1897). 

James  Sla.ter  Davidson 

(Columbia,  1886-S9). 

Clayton  King  Fauver 

(Ph.  B.,  Oberlin,  1897). 

ChARI^ES  WAI.TER  FiSK 
(A.  B.,  Adelbcrt,  1897). 

John  Milan  Garfield 
William  A.  Gibson 

John  Vincent  Ginley 

Clifford  B.  Raskins 

Samuel  Heimlich 

John  Jacob  Huebner 
David  Gaul  Jaeger 

(A.  B.,  Adelbcrt,  1897). 

Vernon  O.  Johnston 

(A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1897). 

John  Charles  Jones 
Morris  Keller 


Shelby 

102  Crawford  Rd. 

Glenville 

Glenville. 

Oberlin 

125  Adelbert  Av. 

Cleveland 

297  Perry  St. 

Bedford  416  Sibley  St. 

Washington y  D,  C.  125  Adelbert  Av. 


Cleveland 


2509  Euclid  Av. 


Washington,  D.  C,        791  DoiEin  St. 


Oberlin 


University  School. 


Cleveland 

1340  Zoeter  Av. 

San  Francisco, 

CaL  Euclid  Heights. 

Cleveland 

1 174  Willfion  Av. 

Cleveland 

24  Ramsey  St. 

Cleveland 

45  Streator  Av. 

Cleveland 

704  Detroit  St. 

Johnstown,  Pa, 

94  Sayles  St. 

Cleveland 

113  BrookfieldSt. 

Oberlin 

125  Adelbert  Av. 

Cleveland 

loi  Oakdale  St. 

Shelby 

117  Adelbert  A  v. 

J 
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Gborgb  Harrington  Kei«i«y 

(A.  B.,  Princeton,  1897). 

E,  Liverpool 

791  Doan  St. 

Gi^ENN  Lewis  Lixjyd 

Neillsville^  Wis. 

688  Wade  Park  Av. 

CORNEUUS  MaI^ONEY 
(Buchtel,  1896-97). 

Akron 

125  Adelbert  Av. 

Max  Emile  Meisei« 

(B.  I,.,  Adclbert,  1897). 

Cleveland 

221  Hamilton  St. 

Horace  Nbff 

Cleveland 

31 2 1  Euclid  Av. 

Otto  Harry  Neubauer 

Orange 

21  Watkins  Av. 

Robert  Burton  Newcomb 

(Ph.  B.,  Baldwin  Univ.,  1897;. 

Berea 

125  Adelbert  Av. 

James  0.  Orr 

Wellsville 

897  Fainnount  St. 

Reuben  Overhow 

Wadsworth 

345  Cedar  Av. 

Mtxo  Orijindo  Peck 

(Oberlin,  1891-93). 

Richmond  Centre 

117  Murray  Hill  Av. 

John  Pindras 

Cleveland 

336  Fleet  St. 

WlU^IAM  CHARI«ES  POIXNER 

Cleveland 

26  Guernsey  St. 

Harry  Barber  Sawyer 

(Kenyon,  1898-97). 

Cleveland 

54  Streator  Av. 

Stephen  Douglas  Sanor 

(B.  S.,  Mt.  Union,  1889;  M.  S.,  1892). 

Cleveland 

150  Hawthorn  A  v. 

Paui,  Owver  Semon 

Cleveland 

147  Bolton  Av. 

Wiw*iAM  B.  Stewart 

(Ohio  Wesleyan,  1894-96;  Adelbert, 

Cleveland 

1897.) 

1263  Broadway. 

Edwin  I^ouis  Striebinger 

Cleveland 

824  Woodland  Av. 

George  Everett  Stone                 Cleveland 

(Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  1894-97). 

248  Prospect  St. 

Rai^ph  Acki^ey  Tingi^e 

Cleveland 

2132  Euclid  Av. 

Roy  Foster  Van  VobRHis 

Van  Wert 

897  Fairmount  St. 

ASHI.EY  FATHERI.EY  WARD 
(Kentucky  State  College,  1896-97). 

Irving  Francis  Weii, 

Cynthiana^  Ky. 
Cleveland 

1387  Cedar  Av. 
998  Case  Av. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Each  person  wishing  to  enter  the  school,  whether  as  candi- 
date for  a  degree  or  not,  must  present  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character. 

Each  person  wishing  to  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  of  a  high  school  of 
approved  standing,  or  must  pass  an  examination  upon  three  of 
the  following  subjects:  (i)  English  History  (as  much  as  is 
contained  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People); 
(2)  Lodge's  Short  History  of  the  American  Colonies,  Fiske's 
American  Revolution,  Fiske's  Critical  Period  of  American 
History  and  (a)  Johnson's  American  Politics,  Lodge's  Wash- 
ington, Sumner's  Hamilton,  Sumner's  Jackson,  Schurz's  Clay, 
Von  Hoist's  Calhoun,  or  (b)  Schouler's  History  of  the  United 
States  (5  vols.);  (3)  The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  (as  much  as  is  contained  in  Fiske's  Civil  Govern- 
ment); (4)  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from 
Caesar's  Commentaries  and  Cicero's  Orations;  (5)  Logic  (as 
much  as  is  contained  in  Jevons*  Elementary  Lessons);  (6) 
Algebra  (through  quadratic  equations);  (7)  Plane  Geometry; 
(8)  Elementary  Physics;  (9)  Chemistry  (including  laboratory 
work  in  qualitative  analysis). 

The  examinations  upon  the  subjects  enumerated  will  not  be 
technical  and  minute,  but  they  will  be  intended  to  ascertain 
whether  the  candidate  has  pursued  the  subjects  intelligently 
and  whether  he  is  capable  of  profiting  by  a  course  of  thorough 
instruction  in  law.  The  examinations  are  written,  and  will  be 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B. ,  entering  the  school  in 
September,  1899,  and  thereafter,  who  are  not  College  graduates 
or  matriculates,  or  graduates  of  High  Schools  of  approved 
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Standing,  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  following 
subjects  : 

Engush:  English  Composition.  Mathematics:  Arith- 
metic, including  the  Metric  System;  Algebra  (Loomis*,  Wells* 
or  Wentworth's  College)  to  the  Binomial  Theorem;  Geometry 
(Wentworth's  or  Wells*)  complete.  Latin:  Grammar;  Caesar 
— ^three  books  of  the  Gallic,  or  two  books  of  the  Civil  War; 
Cicero — six  orations,  including  De  Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii; 
Vergil — the  Bucolics,  two  books  of  the  Georgics,  and  five  books 
of  the  -^niad;  or,  the  Bucolics  and  six  books  of  the  -^niad; 
translation  at  sight  from  Ovid  and  simple  prose;  Prose  Compo- 
sition— rendering  simple  English  sentences  into  Latin;  History 
of  Rome;  Ancient  Geography.  Greek:  Grammar;  Xenophon 
— four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  Homer — three  books  of  the  Iliad, 
with  Prosody;  Translation  at  sight;  Prose  Composition;  History 
of  Greece;  Ancient  Geography.  In  place  of  Greek:  German 
Grammar;  Translation  at  sight;  Prose  Composition;  Riehl — 
Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit;  Freytag — ^Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs 
des  Grossen;  Heine — Die  Harzreise;  Goethe — First  three  books 
of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Lessing — Minna  von  Barnhelm; 
Schiller — Wilhelm  Tell  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke;  thirty 
pages  of  Ijnics  or  ballads;  or  French  Grammar;  Translation  at 
sight;  Prose  Composition;  Hal^vy — L*Abb6  Constantin; 
Daudet's  Contes;  Sandeau — Mile  de  La  SeigliSre;  Hugo — 
Hemani;  MolliSre — Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  Racine — Athalie; 
Comeille — Cid;  Balzac's  Eugenie  Grandet.  Or  in  plcLce  oj 
Greek:    Chemistry,  Physics,  English  History. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  students  contemplating  the  study 
of  law  should  secure  the  largest  degree  of  intellectual  train- 
ing and  culture  possible  to  them  before  entering  the  law  school. 

Persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be  admitted  to  the 
school  as  special  students  at  any  time  without  examination  and 
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may  pursue  such  studies  as  they  may  elect,  under  the  advice 
of  the  Faculty. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

First  Year. 

Contracts.  Lectures  and  LangdeU^s  Cases.  Three  hours  each  week. 
Professor  Hopkins. 

Common  Law  Pleading.  Lectures  and  Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading. 
Two  hours  each  week  during  last  half-year.    Professor  Rowland. 

Criminal  Law.  Lectures  and  Clark's  Criminal  Law.  Two  hours 
each  week.    Professor  Hadden. 

Real  Property.  Lectures  and  Tiedeman  on  Real  Property.  Two 
hours  each  week.    Professor  Pennewell. 

Torts.  Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  and  Lectures.  Two  hours  eaoh 
week  during  first  half-year  and  four  hours  each  week  during  last  half- 
year.     Professors  Herrick  and  Henry. 

Legal  Literature.  Coke  and  Blackstone  and  Lectures.  Five  hours 
each  week  during  first  half-year  and  two  hours  each  week  during  last 
half-year.     Mr.  Feazel. 

History  of  Common  Law  Procedure.  Lectures  and  selected  readings 
from  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English  Law,  Bigelow's  History  of 
Procedure,  Maitland's  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  Inderwicks'  The 
King's  Peace,  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of  England,  Coke's  Institutes, 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  Stephen  on  Pleading.  Five  hours  each 
week  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  term.     Professor  Hopkins. 

Second  Year. 

Agency.  Lectures  and  Wambaugh's  Cases.  Two  hours  each  week. 
Professor  Chapman. 

Bills  and  Notes.  Lectures  and  Norton's  Bills  and  Notes.  Two  hours 
each  week.     Professor  Carpenter. 

Equity  Jurisdiction.  Accident,  Mistake  and  Fraud.  Cases  and  Lec- 
tures.   Two  hours  each  week  during  last  half-year.    Professor  Hopkins. 

Evidence.  Lectures  and  Thayer's  Cases.  Two  hours  each  week. 
Professor  Johnson. 
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Sales.  Lectures  and  Williston's  Cases  on  Sales.  One  hour  each 
week.    Professor  Henry. 

Wills  and  Administration  of  Estates.  Lectures  and  Schouler  on 
Wills.    Two  hours  each  week.     Professor  White. 

Trusts.  Lectures  and  Ames'  Cases.  Two  hours  each  week.  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins. 

Contracts.  Lectures  and  Williston's  Cases  on  Contracts  and  Keener's 
Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts.    Two  hours  each  week.    Professor  Chapman. 

Third  Year. 

Constitutional  Law.  Lectures  and  Thayer's  Cases.  Two  hours  each 
week.    Professor  Johnson. 

Equity  Jurisdiction.  Lectures  and  Selected  Cases.  Two  hours  each 
week.    Professor  Hopkins. 

Suretyship  and  Mortgages.  Lectures  and  Selected  Cases.  Two  hours 
each  week.    Professor  Steams. 

Partnerships.  Ames'  Cases  and  Lectures.  Two  hours  each  week 
during  first  half-year.    Professor  Howland. 

Corporations.  Lectures  and  Elliott's  Cases.  Two  hours  each  week. 
Professor  Lawrence. 

Shipping  and  Admiralty  and  Common  Carriers.  Lectures  and 
Selected  Cases.    Two  hours  each  week.    Professor  Lee. 

Insurance.  Lecttu'es  and  Richards  on  Insurance.  One  hour  each 
week  last  half-year.     Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  McGowan. 

Patents  and  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure.  Lectures.  One 
hour  each  week.    Professor  Thurston. 

Pleading  and  Practice  in  Ohio,  including  the  Drawing  of  Deeds, 
Mortgages,  Wills,  etc.,  as  well  as  Pleadings.  Two  hours  each  week. 
Professor  Howland. 

Reviews  of  subjects  embraced  in  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Ohio  Bar.    Three  hours  each  week  during  last  half-year.    Mr.  Feazel. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  in  the  class-room  during  all 
the  hours  of  the  first  year  and  at  least  ten  hours  a  week  during 
each  of  the  last  two  years,  and  the  purpose  is  that  the  students 
shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  school. 
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MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 
Students  are  required  to  act  as  counsel,  and  counsel  are 
required  to  draw  up  pleadings  and  submit  written  briefs  before 
the  case  is  heard.  After  the  case  has  been  heard  and  sub- 
mitted, the  presiding  judge  is  required  to  hand  down  a  written 
opinion. 

UNIVERSITY  ADVANTAGES. 

The  classes  of  the  other  departments  of  the  University  are 
open  to  law  students.  By  attendance  upon  such  classes,  by 
use  of  the  University  Library  and  of  the  other  accessible 
libraries,  and  by  all  other  available  means,  the  student  is  urged 
to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  technical  law  a  knowledge  of  the 
following  subjects: — Roman  Law,  Analytical  Jurisprudence, 
History  of  Institutions,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  English 
Constitutional  History,  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  International  Law.  In  selecting  a  course  of  pri- 
vate reading,  students  are  encouraged  to  consult  the  professors. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Law  School  has  at  present  a  library  containing  a  very 
full  collection  of  the  leading  text  books,  nearly  all  the  more 
important  English  reports,  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
supreme  and  circuit  courts  and  several  of  the  leading  state 
reports.  Additions  are  constantly  made  to  the  library  both  by 
purchase  and  gift.  During  the  past  year  the  school  has  been 
the  recipient  of  large  gifts  of  books  from  the  late  W.  W. 
Andrews,  Esq.  and  from  S.  P.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class  of  the  school.  Students  also  have  free 
access  to  the  Adelbert  College  Library,  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  and  Case  Librarj',  and  have  access  also  to  the  Cleve- 
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land  Law  Library,  which  contains  a  complete  collection  of  all 

the  English  and  American  reports,  as  well  as  a  large  number 

of  text  books. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  must  attend  the  school 
at  least  two  years,  and  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  and  in  such  courses  of  the 
second  and  third  years  as  shall  aggregate  ten  hours  a  week 
eaqh  for  each  year.  Provided  that,  if  a  student  is  absent  a 
year  he  shall  take  the  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  that 
year  at  the  school  with  the  class.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  an  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  first  year 
will  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  such  students  as  may  desire  to 
enter  the  second  year  class. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  located  in  its  beautiful  new  building  on  Adel- 
bert  Avenue.  There  are  three  recitation  rooms  and  a  library 
and  reading  room  each  twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  In  the  basement  are  lockers  where  each  stu- 
dent is  provided  a  place  for  keeping  his  coat,  hat  and  books. 
There  are  also  rooms  where  students  may  meet  in  social  inter- 
course. Everything  that  effort  and  money  can  secure  for  the 
students  has  been  provided. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  scholarships  have  been  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  two  students  of  the  First  Year  class 
who  shall  pass  the  highest  examinations  in  the  work  of  the 
first  year  will  receive  their  tuition  for  the  second  year  free  of 
charge.  The  two  students  of  the  Second  Year  class  passing 
the  highest  examination  in  work  of  the  second  year  will  receive 
their  tuition  for  the  third  year  free  of  charge. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  fee  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  One-half 
of  this  fee  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  year, 
and  the  other  half  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year.  On  failure  to  pay  tuition  within  one  month  after 
payable,  an  extra  charge  of  five  dollars  will  be  made.  For  any 
part  of  either  half-year  the  tuition  fee  is  fifty  dollars.  No  fees 
are  charged  for  examination.  When  paid  in  advance  the  fee 
for  the  three  years  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Rooms  can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  for  from 
$25  to  $75  a  year.  At  the  college  refectory  excellent  board  is 
furnished  students  at  actual  cost.  A  boarding  dub  has  also 
been  organized  by  some  of  the  students  in  the  law  school, 
where  good  board  has  been  furnished  at  $2  a  week.  Fuel  and 
lights  cost  from  $10  to  $25  a  year.  Text  books  used  in  the 
classes  cost  from  $17  to  $30  a  year,  but  a  student  wishing  to 
economize  can  usually  sell  his  books  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean, 

E.  H.  HOPKINS, 
831  The  Cuyahoga,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Medical  College. 


CALENDAR. 


1898 — January  3d Holiday  recess  ended. 

May  I2th Exatninations  begin. 

May  25th Commencement  exercises. 

May  26th Examinations  for  admission. 

October  3d Examinations  for  admission. 

October  5th Session  opefis. 

December  23d Holiday  recess  begins, 

1899 — ^January  4th Exercises  resutned. 

June  6th Examinations  begin, 

June  i6th Commencement  exercises. 

June  17th  .     , Examinations  for  admission. 

Legal  Holidays Exercises  omitted. 


THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  WESTERN  RESERVE 

UNIVERSITY,  CLEVELAND* 


The  course  of  study  in  this  college,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  is  of  four  years*  duration.  The  school  year  or 
session  continues  eight  months.  Theoretical  and  applied 
branches  of  study  are  arranged  with  reference  to  their  bearing 
upon  and  preparation  for  each  other,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
course.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
work,  clinical  demonstrations. 

The  year  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  5th,  1898  and  ends 
on  Thursday,  June  i6th,  1899.  There  is  a  holiday  recess 
beginning  December  23d  and  ending  January  4th.  Exercises 
are  omitted  on  all  legal  holidays. 

In  the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Histol- 
ogy, Bacteriology,  Pathological  Anatomy,  and  Pharmacology, 
laboratory  work  accompanies  didactic  lectures  and  is  required 
of  every  student. 

This  college  was  established  in  1843,  and  has  held  annual 
sessions  from  that  time.  The  buildings  are  modem  in  plan, 
construction  and  equipment.  An  endowment  of  the  chairs  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Pathology,  permits  the 
employment  of  teachers  who  devote  all  of  their  time  to  teach- 
ing in  this  college. 

Note. — Beginning  with  the  academic  year  of  1901-2,  the 
requirements  for  admission  will  consist  of  such  knowledge  and 
training  CLS  are  embodied  in  the  first  three  years  of  a  college  course. 
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THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


FACULTY. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President, 

Henry  J.  Herrick,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Hygiene  and 
State  Medicine, 

Jacob  Laisy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Anatomy. 

John  E.   Darby,   A.   M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics, 

Hunter  H.  Powell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Pediatrics. 

John  H.  Lowman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine, 

John  P.  Sawyer,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine, 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Ph.  D.  (Berlin),  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

William  T.  Corlett,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  (Lond.),  Professor  of  Derma- 
tology^  Syphilology  and  Genito- Urinary  Diseases, 

Henry  S.  Upson,  A.  B.,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Neurology, 

Conway  W.  Noble,  Professor  of  Medical  fur  isprudence, 

George  C.  Ashmun,  M.  D.,  Registrar  and  Bursar,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Dudley  P.  Allen,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Benjamin  L.  Mii^wkin,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 

Carx«  a.  Hamann,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 

Frank  E.  Bunts,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery, 

Hunter  Robb,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology, 

G.  N.  Stewart,  M.  A.  D.  Sc,  M.  D.  (Edin.),  D.  P.  H.  (Camb.),  Pro- 
fessor  of  Physiology  and  Histology. 

William  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology^ 
Pathological  Anatomy  and  Bacteriology, 
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Wii,i4AM  H.  Nbvison,  a.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery  and 
Bandaging, 

Edward  F.  Cushing,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Wii«i.iAM  H.  HuMiSTON,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

Chari^BS  F.  Hoover,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  oj  Physical  Diagnosis. 

John  M.  Ingersoix,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Otology ^  Rhinologyand 
Laryngology . 

W11.WAM  R.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Otology^  Rhinology  and 
Laryngology. 

LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS. 

ToRALD  SoLLMANN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator of  Physiology  and  Histology. 
Daniel  W.  Gans,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
Thad  D.  McFarland,  Ph.  G.,  Demotistrator  of  Chemistry. 

CLINICAL  ASSISTANTS. 
Prank  S.  Clark,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Pediatrics. 

Lakeside  Hospital  Dispensary 

William  E.  Brunbr.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

Lakeside  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Oscar  T.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

Charity  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Harold  T.  Clapp,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

Charity  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Walter  R.  Lincoln,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

Lakeside  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Harrison  G.  Wagnbr,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Lakeside  Hospital  Dispensary 

Norman  O.  Paulin,  M.  D.,  Asst.  in  Medical  Clinical  Charity  Hospital. 
D.  K.  White,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery  at  Charity  Hospital. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery  at  Charity  Hospital, 

C.  C.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology  at  Lakeside 

Hospital  Dispensary.  

Committee  of  Administration,  Drs.  Powell,  Sawyer,  Lowman. 

Andrew  Flower,  Curator  and  Prosector. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION  FOR 

SESSION  1898-9. 


All  candidates  for  admission  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned 
below)  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects: 

Compulsory  Subjects. 

1.  Bngush.    Writing  a  passage  from  dictation.    Correcting  specimens 

of  bad  English.  An  essay  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  words  on 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  subject 
to  be  announced  at  the  time  of  examination. 

2.  Latin.    C.£Sar,  The  Gallic  War.  Books  I.  II  and  III.     Latin  Gram- 

mar.   Translation  of  sentences  from  English  into  Latin. 

3.  Mathematics.  Arithmetic  (including  the  metric  system).  Algebra 

to  quadratic  equations. 

Optional  Subjects.     (Two  of  these  are  required.) 

1.  Geometry.    The  equivalent  of  Euclid,  Books  I,  II  and  III,  with 

easy  deductions. 

2.  Physics.    Daniels'  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics  or  an  equivalent. 

3.  Greek.    Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Books  I  and. II.    Greek  Grammar. 

4.  French.    Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  French  prose.    French 

Grammar. 

5.  German.    Translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of  German  prose. 

German  Grammar. 

1.  Examinations  for  admission  are  conducted  by  the  ex- 
amining committee  of  the  University,  and  not  by  the  medical 
faculty. 

The  examination  will  be  held  Monday,  October  3d,  1898,  at 
9:30  o'clock  A.  M.  in  the  College  Building. 

2.  Students  in  the  Senior  class  of  Adelbert  College  are 
permitted  to  take,  as  elective  studies  the  first  year  branches  of 
the  medical  college  course.     Such  electives  are  counted  toward 
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the  academic  degree,  and  in  this  way  such  students  can  save 
one  year  in  their  medical  course. 

Students  from  high  schools,  academies  or  colleges  recognized 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission  as  in  good  standing,  will  be 
accepted  without  examination  on  presenting  certificates  or 
diplomas  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  required  subjects  have 
been  mastered. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Application  for  advanced  standing  in  the  course  must  be 
accompanied  with  satisfactory  proof  that  the  applicant  has 
attended  courses  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  this  college 
for  the  class  to  which  admission  is  sought,  and  passed  exami- 
nations in  all  branches  which  the  class  has  taken. 

Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  students  who  desire  to  take 
special  courses  without  graduation,  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  Such  special  courses  will  not  count  in  any  way 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  this  College. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  METHODS  OF 

INSTRUCTION* 


CHEMISTRY. 

This  cotirse  is  taken  in  the  first  year.  The  first  half  year's  work 
consists  of  six  hours  of  recitation  and  eight  hours  laboratory  work 
weekly.  In  the  second  half  year  organic  chemistry  will  be  taken, 
with  four  hours  in  lectures  and  recitations,  and  eight  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory, weekly.  The  laboratory  work  covers  a  systematic  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements,  and  the  methods  of 
preparation  with  qualitative  analysis.  The  second  half  year's  lectures 
treat  of  organic  chemistry,  including  such  special  subjects  as  urinary 
analysis,  chemistry  of  foods,  toxicology,  and  the  quantitative  methods 
related  to  medical  and  physiological  chemistry.    The  laboratory  work  of 
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the  second  h^lf  year  is  devoted  to  medical  asd  physiological  chemistry, 
including  the  general  actions  of  the  various  typical  classes  of  compounds 
and  the  methods  for  their  identification  and  separation.  Quantitative 
methods  and  general  urinary  analysis  consume  the  last  weeks  of  the  year. 

ANATOMY. 

The  course  in  Anatomy  consists  of  lectures  upon  descriptive  and 
applied  Anatomy,  together  with  demonstrations,  recitations  and  quizzes. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  in  Osteology,  students  of  the  first 
year  are  provided  with  separate  portions  of  the  skeleton,  which  they  are 
permitted  to  take  to  their  rooms  for  study.  Three  hours  in  recitations 
and  eight  hours,  in  suitable  periods  for  dissecting,  weekly,  are  given  to 
Anatomy  during  the  first  year.  Students  are  required  to  dissect  all  parts 
of  the  cadaver  at  least  once.  For  demonstrations  upon  the  cadaver  and 
anatomical  preparations  the  second  year  class  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  sections,  whose  meetings  take  the  form  of  anatomical  conferences 
rather  than  of  formal  demonstrations.  Each  individual  student  thus  has 
an  excellent  opportimity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  of  receiving  direct  personal  instruction.  Pour  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  lectures  in  the  second  year,  and  ten  hours  a  week  to 
dissecting,  with  one  hour  a  week  to  Applied  Anatomy  in  the  form  of 
conferences,  during  the  third  year. 

MATERIA  MKDICA  AND  THBRAPBUTICS. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  designed  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  remedies  of  all 
kinds,  their  action  and  uses.  It  is  carried  on  by  recitations,  lectures, 
quizzes  and  laboratory  practice.  The  first  year  class  will  receive  one 
hour  a  week  in  Materia  Medica,  and  one  hour  a  week  in  Pharmacy 
throughout  the  year.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation 
and  the  combining  of  medicines,  in  order  to  more  fully  demon- 
strate physical,  chemical  and  physiological  incompatabilities.  There 
is  provided  a  very  complete  cabinet  of  materia  medica,  including 
crude  drugs,  active  principles  and  finished  products,  which  is  open  to  the 
student  without  charge,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  physical  properties  as  well  as  with  the  action  of  medicines.  The 
second  and  third  year  classes  receive  thorough  and  systematic  instruction 
in  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  including  exercises  in  prescription 
\vriting,  together  with  lectures  on  Massage,   Dietetics,   Regimen  and 
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Climatolog^r.  To  more  clearly  explain  the  action  of  medicines,  in  normal 
and  diseased  conditions  of  the  system,  the  alteration  in  the  physiological 
characters  and  functions  of  organs  and  secretions,  and  their  decomposi- 
tion, changes,  assimilation,  or  elimination,  illustrative  lectures  and 
experiments  oi}  animals  are  employed.  In  such  laboratory  practice  in 
Physiological  Pharmacology  and  Pharmaco-pathology  each  student  is 
expected  to  conduct  the  experimentation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor. 

PHARMACOIX>GY. 

The  course  is  taken  in  the  third  year  and  consists  of  one  lecture  a 
week  and  two  hours  laboratory. 

PHYSIOI^OGY. 

Four  lectures  a  week,  laboratory  eight  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
second  year. 

HISTOWKJY. 

Working  in  this  course  eight  hours  a  week  for  the  first  half 
of  the  first  year,  each  student  stains  and  mounts  for  himself  more 
than  100  sections  representing  all  the  important  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  Special  courses  on  practical  Histology  can  be  arranged  for  in  the 
summer  vacation. 

PHYSICS. 

This  course  is  given  to  the  first  year  class,  and  given  by  Prof.  F.  P. 
Whitman  of  Adelbert  College,  one  hour  a  week  the  first  half  year. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Mechanics, 
Sound.  Light,  Physical  Optics,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Electrical 
Measurements. 

BIOLOGY 

Is  taught  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Herrick 
of  Adelbert  College. 

This  course  forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  living  things^ 
animals  and  plants.  It  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  fundamental 
structure  and  properties  of  living  things.  The  student  begins  with  a 
microscopical  study  of  the  cell,  as  illustrated  by  the  simplest  organisms, 
and  by  the  tissues  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants.  This  is  followed 
by  the  study  of  mould-fungi,  bacteria  and  algae,  and  the  chemical 
constituents  of  living  matter.  Animal  Morphology,  Vegetable  Mor- 
phology, Vetebrate  Embryology. 
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PATHOLOGY. 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  by  lectures,  practical 
laboratory  work  and  demonstrations  of  fresh  and  prepared  specimens. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  course  is  the  practical  laboratory 
work  done  by  each  student. 

Bacteriology, — ^This  course  is  given  three  half  days  a  week  of  prac- 
tical laboratory  work  from  February  15th  to  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  subject  is  elucidated  by  informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  and 
animal  experiments,  as  occasion  requires.  The  student,  after  having 
prepared  the  various  media  required,  is  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  disinfection  and  sterilization,  the  bacteriological  examination  of  air, 
water  and  soil,  and  the  methods  of  cultivating,  staining  and  studying 
bacteria.  The  technique  being  mastered,  the  study  of  the  various 
pathogenic  bacteria  is  begun,  especial  attention  being  devoted  to  the 
bacteria  of  wound  infection,  tuberculosis,  t3rphoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
cholera,  influenza  and  gonorrhoea.  In  addition  to  bacteria,  mould  fungi 
and  yeasts  are  studied.  Altogether  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  different 
bacteria  are  studied  by  each  student.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of 
animal  experimentation  and  in  the  employment  of  bacteriological 
methods  in  medical  and  surgical  diagnosis.  Students  who  prove  them- 
selves capable  are  permitted  to  pursue  investigations  along  special  lines 
on  subjects  assigned  them  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

Patfwlogical  Histology  comprises  nine  hours  .'a  week  of  laboratory 
work,  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  second  year.  The  course  begips 
with  the  systematic  study  of  the  various  forms  of  tissue  degeneration, 
such  as  fatty,  albuminoid,  hyaline,  colloid,  amyloid,  and  other  de|2[enera- 
tions,  and  the  various  forms  of  necrosis.  This  is  followed  by  the  study 
of  inflammation  in  the  frog*s  mesentery  and  in  sections  of  hardened 
tissue,  showing  all  the  various  forms  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  of 
tissue  degeneration.  This  completed,  the  infectious  granulomata — 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  leprosy,  gtismders,  and  actinomycosis, — are  taken 
up,  and  the  forms  and  special  characters  of  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  to 
the  specific  organisms  of  these  diseases  are  demonstrated.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  study  of  the  various  pathological  processes  is  based  upon  their 
aetiology,  and  in  addition  to  human  tissues,  the  material  from  the  animal 
experiments  of  the  bacteriological  course  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
effects  of  bacterial  and  other  toxines  upon  the  tissues  is  taught  in  the 
same  manner.     Next  follows  the  study  of  tumors.    Based  upon  the  above 
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as  a  groundwork,  the  pathological  histology  of  the  various  organs  and 
systems  is  studied,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  upper  air  passages, 
the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  blood  vessels,  heart,  stomach  and 
intestines;  and  finally  the  course  is  completed  with  the  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lymphatic  and  genito-urinary  systems.  The  use  of  fresh 
frozen  sections  of  material  derived  from  autopsies,  the  operating  room 
and  animal  experiments,  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  course.  Bach 
student  receives  and  is  required  to  stain,  mount,  carefully  study  and  draw 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  himdred  sections.  At  appropriate 
times  during  the  course,  the  clinical  microscopy  of  the  sputum,  urine, 
faeces,  and  blood,  is  taught.  The  pathological  histology  of  the  nervous 
system  is  studied  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  year,  and  consists  of  three 
hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  this  part  of 
the  course  the  various  inflammatory  and  degenerative  processes  of  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  and  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  studied,  the  material 
being  derived  from  animal  experiments  as  well  as  from  human  autopsies. 

Demonstrations  of  Gross  Pathological  Anatomy, — Demonstrations 
are  made  to  second  and  third  year  students  of  the  large  amount  of  fresh 
material  derived  from  autopsies  and  the  surgical  and  gynecological  clinics. 
Students  are  required  to  handle  and  describe  specimens  and  to  make 
diagnoses  from  the  gross  appearances,  the  microscopical  diagnosis  of 
tumors  being  an  important  feature.  The  hospital  connections  of  the 
laboratory  are  such  that  students  can  be  trained  in  making  autopsies  and 
in  writing  protocols  of  the  lesions  found. 

General  Pathology, — ^Two  lectures  and  one  quiz  a  week  are 
given  to  the  second  year  class.  In  these  lectures  the  various  infectious 
diseases,  immunity,  the  degenerations  and  regenerations  of  tissue,  the 
aetiology  of  tumors,  and  the  special  pathology  of  the  various  organs  and 
systems  are  treated.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  cultures,  animal 
experiments,  drawings,  photomicrographs  and  museum  specimens. 

Advanced  and  Special  Work, — Several  rooms,  well  lighted  and 
equipped,  are  provided  for  physicians  and  advanced  students  who 
are  prepared,  wishing  to  undertake  special  work  in  Pathological  Histol- 
ogy, Experimental  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  facilities  and 
abundance  of  autopsy  and  surgical  material  brought  to  the  laboratory, 
offer  inducements  to  workers  in  these  fields.  Post-graduate  students  are 
admitted  to  the  demonstrations  of  Gross  Pathological  Anatomy  and  to  the 
lectures  on  General  Pathology.  Separate  courses  of  post-graduate  in- 
struction in  the  laboratory  may  be  arranged  for  during  the  year. 
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HYGIBNB. 

One  lecture  a  week  to  the  second  year  class.  The  course  com- 
prises a  consideration  of  heredity;  normal  development  of  races; 
climatic  and  meteorological  influences;  essentials  to  life  and  health;  effects 
of  habits  of  life;  symmetrical  development  of  individuals;  family  and 
community  sanitation. 

MINOR  SURGERY. 

Demonstrations  in  bandaging  and  the  applications  of  apparatus, 
and  in  dressing  fractures  are  given  regularly,  one  lecture  or  exercise 
a  week  through  the  second  year.  The  students  are  divided  into 
classes  and  are  required  to  do  the  work  themselves.  A  quiz  is  also  con- 
ducted upon  the  lectures  and  clinics  of  surgery. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Instruction  in  this  course  begins  with  the  third  and  continues 
through  the  fourth  year,  two  lectures  a  week  throughout.  The  plan 
includes  didactic  lectures,  quizzes,  practical  demonstrations  and  bed 
side  instruction.  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  the  free  use  of  charts, 
diagrams,  models  and  operations  upon  the  manikin.  For  class-room 
demonstrations  and  for  supplementary  clinical  instruction  a  perfect  mani- 
kin is  found  of  great  service.  Students  are  required  to  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  various  obstetric  instruments.  The  Senior  Class  is 
divided  into  small  sections  and  given  practical  work  outside  of  schedule 
hours. 

PHYSICAI«    DIAGNOSIS 

Is  taught  one  hour  a  week  in  the  third  and  two  hours  a  week  in  the 
fourth  year,  in  connection  with  Medicine.  During  the  third  year  the  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  recognize  and  elicit  all  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs  and  abdominal  viscera  that  are 
demonstrable  by  inspection,  palpation  and  auscultation.  Pathological 
cases  are  shown  only  as  they  are  found  necessary  for  the  demonstration  and 
explanation  of  physiological  signs.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each  student 
is  required  to  demonstrate  the  normal  physical  signs  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  During  the  fourth  year  physical  diagnosis  is  taught  from 
pathological  cases.  The  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  at  every 
exercise,  and  are  also  given  opportunity  to  practice  in  the  dispensary  and 
hospital  wards.  The  final  examination  in  this  course  is  a  practical  one, 
as  each  student  is  required  to  examine  a  patient,  describe  the  physical 
signs  and  make  an  eliminative  physical  diagnosis. 
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THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

The  Theory  of  Medicine  is  taught  by  recitations,  quizzes,  demon- 
strations and  lectures.  The  Practice  of  Medicine  is  demonstrated 
clinically  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Six  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  this  course  (including  theory,  practice  and  clinics)  through- 
out the  third  and  fourth  years.  Recitations  or  lectures  are  held 
three  times  a  week,  and  students  are  expected  to  recite  on  lessons 
or  subjects  previously  announced.  To  exemplify  the  lesson,  cases 
from  the  college  clinic  are  frequently  used  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  The 
aim  is  to  combine  clinicial  and  didactic  exercises.  Lectures  are  given  at 
varying  periods,  as  a  resume  of  that  which  has  already  been  studied.  In 
the  clinics  cases  are  exhibited  which  students  are  expected  to  examine 
and  make  diagnoses.  The  hour  is  sometimes  passed  in  a  free  discussion 
of  the  case  or  cases  presented,  in  the  form  of  a  conference,  or  a  lecture 
given  with  practical  demonstrations  of  particular  signs  to  individual 
students,  according  as  one  exercise  or  the  other  may  seem  t}xe  most 
profitable.  As  much  as  possible  the  student  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  patient,  and  is  expected  to  put  into  practice  that  which  he  has  learned. 

SURGERY 

Is  taught  by  means  of  theoretical  lectures  and  clinical  demon- 
strations, and  occupies  eight  hours  a  week  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  In  the  theoretical  lectures  there  is  placed  before  the 
students  a  picture  of  the  various  physiological  and  pathological  problems 
peculiar  to  surgery.  The  diseases  peculiar  to  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  and  the  regions  of  special  surgical  importance  are  described  and 
discussed,  and  an  e£fort  is  made  to  render  this  instruction  as  systematic 
as  possible,  using  in  connection  with  it  the  surgical  cases  presented  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for  clinical 
instruction  is  ample.  For  this  purpose  are  utilized  all  of  the  surgical 
cases  in  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  Charity  Hospital  and  the  Dispensaries 
connected  with  these  two  institutions.  In  addition  to  this  the  material 
of  the  City  Hospital  is  used  during  four  months  of  the  winter.  The 
students  are  also  invited,  as  nearly  in  turn  as  possible,  to  see  a  consider- 
able number  of  private  operations.  In  the  clinics,  which  are  held  at 
Lakeside  and  Charity  Hospitals,  the  students  are  permitted  as  often  as 
the  nature  of  the  material  will  permit  to  examine  cases  and  are  taught 
the  methods  of  diagnosis.    They  are  also  assigned,  in  turn,  to  service  in 
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the  Dispensaries,  so  that  they  see  a  large  number  of  surgical  cases,  not 
only  of  the  graver  sort,  which  remain  in  the  hospital,  but  also  others  of 
minor  surgery. 

In  addition  to  work  in  the  Dispensary,  practical  instruction  is  given 
in  minor  surgery  and  bandaging.  The  methods  of  reducing  dislocations 
are  demonstrated  and  the  members  of  the  class  are  carefully  supervised  in 
the  application  of  splints  and  apparatus  in  fractures  and  other  surgical 
affections  as  well  as  the  application  of  plaster  and  silicate  of  potash 
bandages  and  jackets. 

The  Children's  Wards  at  the  Lakeside  and  City  Hospitals  afford 
ample  material  for  the  teaching  of  orthopedic  surgery. 

A  course  of  operations  on  the  cadaver  is  given  to  the  senior  class,  in 
which  the  typical  operations  are  performed,  and  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  each  student  to  make  a  number  of  operations  himself  upon  the  cadaver. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1898-99,  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in 
the  amoimt  of  surgical  instruction.  To  the  present  work  will  be  added, 
during  the  third  year,  special  laboratory  instruction  in  stu^cal  pathology 
and  recitations  in  general  surgery.  Students  will  be  assigned  to  examine 
patients  and  make  written  reports  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  reading 
and  defending  the  same  before  the  class.  There  will  also  be  special 
instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  surgical  affections,  the 
material  from  the  Dispensary  being  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

GYNi9COI«OGY. 

Is  taught  by  didactic  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  during  the 
third  year,  and  clinically,  four  hours  a  week  through  the  fourth  year. 
The  cases  admitted  to  the  wards  of  Lakeside  and  Charity  Hospitals  for 
laceration  of  the  perinaeum  and  for  vaginal,  vesical,  uterine,  tubal  and 
ovarian  disease,  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  either  at  the 
regular  clinics  in  the  amphitheatre  or  at  the  bedside.  Instructions  will 
be  given  in  the  wards  upon  the  after  treatment  of  cases  which  have  been 
operated  upon,  the  management  of  such  cases  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following  operation  and  during  the  period  of  convalescence  being 
dealt  with  in  detail.  The  privilege  of  attending  private  operations  will 
be  extended  to  a  limited  number  of  the  Senior  Class  in  turn,  as  oppor- 
tunity permits.  As  a  rule  each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming some  minor  operation  during  the  session.  A  course  in  Gymnae- 
cological  Pathology  will  also  be  given.  The  work  in  the  dispensaries  at 
Lakeside  and  Charity  Hospitals  will  include  history  taking;  the  ordinary 
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methods  of  examination;  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cases.  These 
classes  are  held  four  times  a  week  at  the  hospitals  and  each  student,  in 
his  turn,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  in  this  work. 
A  certain  number  of  the  more  obscure  cases  will  be  referred  from  the 
dispensaries  and  wards  for  examination  and  treatment  under  anesthesia. 
A  limited  ntunber  of  students  in  turn  will  be  permitted  to  examine  such 
patients,  and  suitable  cases  will  be  operated  upon  before  the  class.  The 
material  is  plentiful  and  accessible. 

DISEASES  OP  CHII^DREN. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  given  one  hour  a  week  during 
the  third  year.  It  consists  of  a  clinical  lecture  with  recitations  on  the 
subjects  touched  on  the  previous  week.  The  illustrative  material 
for  the  lecture  is  drawn  from  the  Lakeside  Hospital  Dispensary  and 
Children's  Ward.  From  these  sources  are  obtained  plentiful  illus- 
trations of  congenital  and  acquired  deformities  and  diseases. 

DISEASES  OP  NOSE,  BAR  AND  THROAT. 


The  instruction  in  the  course  on  these  diseases  is  given  during 
the  third  year.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  cases  illustrating  various  phases  of  disease,  and  one  hour  to  the 
examination  of  cases,  manipulation  of  instruments,  application  of 
remedies,  etc.,  by  members  of  the  class.  ■ 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES. 

A  preliminary  course  of  fifteen  didactic  lectures,  one  each  week, 
is  given  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  year,  with  clinical  instruc- 
tion, one  hour  each  week,  during  the  last  half  of  the  third  year. 
This  branch  is  abundantly  supplied  with  material  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  diseases 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 

DBRMATOIiOGY  AND  SYPHII^I^OGY. 

Instruction  is  given  in  these  branches  to  the  fourth  year  class 
and  consists  chiefly  of  clinical  work.  In  the  clinics  the  cases  are 
classified  so  as  to  impress  the  student  with  the  different  varieties 
and  phases  each  disease  may  assume.  In  this  way  the  common 
diseases  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  rare  forms  are 
studied,  and  the  progress  imder  treatment  noted.    The  various  pathologi- 
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cal  conditions  met  with  are  demonstrated  microscopically,  and  by  the  aid 
of  colored  plates,  wax  models  and  charts  the  normal  and  pathological 
conditions  of  the  skin  are  illustrated.  During  the  year  each  student  is 
called  upon  to  make  diagnoses  and  outline  courses  of  treatment  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  instructor.  The  clinical  material  is 
abundant. 

NEUROW>GY. 

Instruction  in  this  branch  of  medicine  is  clinical  and  occupies 
one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  fourth  year.  In  connection  with 
the  cases  shown,  the  class  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  different 
forms  of  electric  current  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  in  other 
diagnostic  methods. 

OPHTHAI,MOIX)GY. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  largely  clinical  with  didactic  teach- 
ing interspersed.  It  is  given  to  the  fourth  year  class.  The  class  is 
divided  into  sections,  each  one  being  assigned  in  rotation  to  cases 
for  examination  in  the  dark  room.  Each  student  will  be  given  cases  for 
special  study,  and  is  expected  to  make  a  report  upon  them  before  the 
class,  and  will  be  subject  to  quizzing  by  members  of  the  class  and  the 
instructor.  The  aim  is  to  teach  particularly  the  diagnosis  and  methods 
of  treatment  of  the  external  diseases  of  the  eye  and,  as  time  will  permit, 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  iHses  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  eye 
department  has  separate  wards  in  Lakeside  Hospital  in  which  'students 
have  opportunities  for  seeing  work  at  the  bedside.  The  class  will  be 
divided  into  sections  for  instruction  with  ophthalmoscope,  and  for  daily 
work  in  the  dispensary  rooms  during  the  year.  This  department  has 
abundant  facilities  and  appliances  for  giving  instruction  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  with  rich  material  for  the  study  of  its  special  diseases.  A  lai^ 
"dark  room**  with  lo  lights,  a  Jaral-Schiotz  Ophthalmometer,  a  peri- 
meter, test  cases  and  ophthalmascopes  for  practical  ophthalmology  are 
provided. 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Is  taught  by  lectures  and  conferences,  one  hour  a  week  during 
the  fourth  year.  The  course  includes  the  pathology,  natural  history 
and  methods  of  limiting  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases;  the  duties 
and  powers  of  public  officers  of  health;  value  and  methods  of  keeping 
vital  statistics;  the  relation  and  duties  of  the  physician  to  the  public 
in  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  etc. 
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MBDICAI,  JURISPRUDENCE 

Is  taught  by  lectures  and  quizzes  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  year,  one  hour  each  week.  It  includes  instruction  as  to  what 
constitutes  malpractice;  the  value  of  evidence;  the  duties  of  the  phy- 
sician in  criminal  cases,  and  the  rights  of  the  physician  for  himself 
and  those  under  his  care.  etc. 


TEXTBOOKS- 


Ch^mislry—WiithBLMa^  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Pellew's  Manual  of  Medical 

and  Physiological  Chemistry,  Prescott  &  Johnson's  Chemical 

Analysis. 
Anatofny — Gray's,  (13th  edition),  Moon's. 
Histology — Stohr's  Histology. 
Bacteriology — Abbot,  Sternberg. 
Materia  Medica — U.  S.  or  National  Dispensatory, 
/^tj/j*^— Daniels'  or  Carhart's  University  Physics. 
Biotogy^General    Biology,    Sedgwick  &  Wilson.     Practical  Biology, 

Huxley  &  Martin. 
Physiology — Stewart's  Manual. 

Pathology — Ziegler,  Orth's  Diagnostik,  Sims  Woodhead. 
Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology-^^  00^^  Brunton,  Bartholow,  Shoemaker, 

White,  Flueckiger,  Schmiedeberg. 
Medicine — Strumpell,  Osier. 
5«r^^ry— American  Text-book  of  Surgery,  Koenig's  Surgery,  Warreu's 

Surgical  Pathology. 
Gynecology — Clinical    Gynecology   (Medical  and   Surgical),   American 

Text-book  of  Gynecology.    Reference,  Pozzi,  Fritsch,  Hart  & 

Barbour,  Robb,  ** Aseptic  Surgical  Technique." 
Obstetrics — Lusk,  Reynolds,  Davis,  Playfair. 

Dermatology — Crocker,  Van  Harlingen,  Morrow's  System  of  Dermatology. 
Neurology — Gowers,  Dana,  Herter,  Dercimi. 
Ophthalmology— l^OTTis  &  Oliver,  De  Schweinitz,  Fuchs,  Noyes. 
Nose^    Ear   and     Throat — McBride,     Macdonald,    Burnett,     Politzer, 

Bosworth. 
Hygiene  and  Preventive  Aledicine—SteYenson  &  Murphy. 
GenitO' Urinary — Morrow's  System  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  Hayden. 
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LABORATORIES- 


Chemistry. — A  new  chemical  laboratory  building  has  been 
erected,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  south  of  and  connected  to 
the  main  college  building,  with  over  6,500  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  laboratories  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  all  the 
details  of  the  course,  and  each  student  has  a  separate  desk 
assigned  him  with  a  general  supply  of  apparatus.  Extra  and 
special  apparatus  is  furnished  upon  requisition.  A  special 
laboratory  has  been  furnished  for  the  work  of  advanced 
students  and  every  effort  made  to  make  it  as  complete  in  its 
details  as  possible,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  original  and 
special  work.  The  chemical  lecture  room  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  its  equipment  and  offers  every  opportunity  for  the 
fullest  course  of  illustrated  lectures. 

Anatomy. — ^The  dissecting  room  is  well  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity, perfectly  heated  and  ventilated  and  provided  with 
modem  appliances.  The  anatomical  rooms  have  about  3,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  An  excellent  refrigerator  is  placed 
in  the  basement  of  the  college  building,  in  which  anatomical 
material  can  be  perfectly  preserved  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

BACTER101.0GY. — The  work  in  bacteriology  is  carried  on  in 
the  pathological  laboratory.  Students  are  required  to  provide 
their  own  material  for  drawings.  Microscropes,  cultures  and 
animals  are  provided  without  charge,  with  material  for  stain- 
ing and  mounting  specimens  to  be  retained  by  students,  at  cost. 
The  laboratory  is  in  connection  with  the  pathological  labora- 
tory, and  has  the  benefit  of  excellent  lighting  with  space  for 
individual  work. 

Pharmacology. — The  laboratory  for  this  branch  has  a 
large,  well-lighted  room,  30  by  70  feet,  devoted  exclusively  to 
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this  subject.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  separate  outfit, 
with  ample  space  for  individual  work.  Apparatus  and  material 
furnished  without  extra  charge. 

Physigi^ogy  and  Histou)Gy. — ^The  teaching  laboratories 
comprise  four  well-lighted  rooms  with  an  aggregate  floor  space 
of  more  than  five  thousand  square  feet.  The  rooms  for 
histology  and  experimental  physiology  are  each  50  by  30  feet, 
the  room  for  chemical  physiology  measures  35  by  30  feet,  and 
the  lecture  room,  devoted  exclusively  to  physiology,  is  capable 
of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  forty  students.  The 
equipment  for  teaching  practical  physiology  is  sufficient  to  allow 
more  than  forty  men  being  taken  in  a  class  at  one  time,  some 
in  the  chemical  and  some  in  the  experimental  room. 

Physics. — ^The  facilities  for  the  study  of  physics  are  fully 
provided  in  the  new  laboratory  building.  This  is  a  three  story 
building,  containing  large  lecture  and  laboratory  rooms  for 
class  exercises  and  smaller  apartments  for  individual  work. 
The  department  is  equipped  with  a  large  variety  of  modem 
apparatus  bearing  upon  the  courses  offered.  Especial  attention 
has  been  paid  to  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation. 

Bioi^oGY. — ^The  biological  laboratory  is  equipped  with 
modem  apparatus  for  conducting  both  elementary  and  advanced 
work.  Microscopes  are  provided  without  extra  charge,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  attachments  and  accessories.  It  has  a  museum 
containing  valuable  collections  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes  and 
invertebrates,  and  a  teaching  collection,  representing  the  com- 
parative anatomy  and  development  of  animals. 

The  buildings  for  the  laboratories  of  Physics  and  Biology 
stand  on  the  University  grounds  and  both  are  new. 

Pathology. — ^The  pathological  laboratory  occupies  the  entire 
west  third  floor,  30  by  80  feet,  with  a  special  room  for  research 
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work  and  a  museum  and  professors'  room.  The  teaching 
laboratory  room,  30  by  75  feet,  is  on  the  east  fourth  floor,  and 
affords  eac^  student  separate  locker  and  ample  table  space. 
Apparatus,  instruments  and  teaching  materials  are  provided 
without  extra  charge. 


HOSPITALS. 


I.AKESIDB  HOSPITAI.. 

The  new  Lakeside  Hospital  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  400 
feet  long  by  380  feet  deep,  on  the  bank  overlooking  Lake  Erie, 
about  five  minutes  walk  from  th^  college  building.  It  affords 
accommodation  for  250  patients.  The  staff  is  composed 
entirely  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  college.  The  hospital 
has  an  amphitheater  seating  about  two  hundred  students  for 
the  surgical  classes,  and  a  smaller  one  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  over  one  hundred  for  the  medical  classes.  On  the  third 
floor  of  the  dispensary  building  are  two  lecture  rooms,  each 
capable  of  seating  50  to  75  students.  There  are  nine  resident 
assistants  for  the  departments  of  Surgery,  Gynecology,  Medi- 
cine, Ophthalmology,  children's  diseases,  etc.  These  positions 
are  open  only  to  the  students  of  this  college,  and  afford  great 
advantages. 

ST.    VINCENT'S   (CHARITY)   HOSPITAL. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  institutions  in  the 
city  and  State.  It  has  between  75  and  100  beds.  The  staff  is 
selected  by  the  faculty,  and  all  the  clinical  material  of  the 
hospital  is  utilized  for  instruction  in  this  college.  There  are 
four  hospital  positions  open  each  year  to  the  students  of  this 
college  only. 
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CITY   HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  is  under  municipal  control.  It  accommo- 
dates 150  to  175  patients  continually  in  the  adult  department 
and  has  a  new  building  for  children  with  250  to  275  beds. 
From  September  to"  January  regular  cliifics  in  medicine,  gyne- 
cology, surgery,  neurology  and  cutaneous  and  venereal  diseases 
are  given  here  by  members  of  this  faculty  exclusively.  The 
insane  department  of  this  hospital  affords  material  for  clinical' 
instruction  in  mental  diseases.  Frequent  autopsies  are  held 
and  abundant  material  for  pathological  demonstrations  obtained. 
The  resident  staff  is  selected  by  competitive  examination,  and 
the  students  of  this  college  are  eligible. 

HOME    OF   MATERNITY. 

This  is  a  department  of  Charity  Hospital,  with  a  separate 
building,  devoted  exclusively  to  women  during  their  confine- 
ment, and  the  after  care  of  mothers  and  children.  From  100 
to  150  cases  are  annually  received,  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class  being  assigned  to  them  in  rotation,  so  that  each  student 
sees  from  two  to  five  cases  of  labor  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  who  has  sole  charge  of  the  department, 
with  its  children's  ward. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  this  college  comprise,  throughout  the 
course,  the  250  beds  of  I^akeside  Hospital;  the  75  to  100  beds  of 
Charity  Hospital;  the  College  Dispensaries;  the  Maternity  and 
Children's  Home;  and  the  300  beds  of  the  City  Hospital 
the  first  four  months  of  each  college  year.  From  25  to  30 
resident  positions  are  open  to  the  graduates  of  this  college  in 
the  hospitals  of  this  city. 
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LAKESIDE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

STAFF. 

Medicine,— "D-Bi,  H.  H.  Powell,  Dr.  J.  H.  Lowman, 

Dr.  H.  S.  Upson. 

Swr^^ry.— Dr.  D.  P.  Allen. 

Diseases  of  Children.— -Dr.  E.  F.  Gushing. 

Ophthalmology.— T>Vi,  B.  L.  Milwkin. 

Gynecology. — Dr.  H.  Robb. 

Dermatology.— I>R.  W.  T.  Corlett. 

Pathology.— T>VL.  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr. 

CHARITY  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

STAFF. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Dr.  H.  J.  Hbrrick,  Dr.  G.  C.  Ashmun.  • 

Dr.  B.  W.  Holliday,  Dr.  J.  H.  Lowican. 

Consulting  Surgeons, — Dr.  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  Dr.  D.  P.  Allen. 

Consulting  Ophthalmologist. — Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin. 

Consulting  Dertnatologist. — Dr.  W.  T.  Corlett. 

Visiting  Physicians.— T>r,  H.  J.  LEE,  Dr.  J.  E.  Cook, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Sawyer,  Dr.  T.  A.  Burke. 

Visiting  Surgeons. — Dr.  F.  E.  Bunts,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hamann. 

Visiting  Gynecologist.— T>Vi.  W.  H.  Humiston. 

Visiting  Ophthalmologist. — Dr.  W.  E.  Bruner. 

Pathologist.— V>K.  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr. 

QTY  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

STAFF. 

Medicine.— Dr.  J.  E.  Darby,  Dr.  C.  F.  Hoover. 
Surgery.— Dr.  F.  E.  Bunts,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hamann. 
Neurology.— Dr.  H.  S.  Upson. 
Gynecology.— Dr.  W.  H.  Humiston. 
Dermatology.— Dr.  W.  T.  Corlett. 
Pathology.— Dr.  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr. 
Ophthalmology. — Dr.  W.  E.  Bruner. 
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DISPENSARIES. 

Free  Dispensaries  are  maintained  at  I^eside  and  Charity 
Hospitals  with  daily  service  except  Sundays.  These  college 
dispensaries  were  established  by  the  Hurlbut  and  Huntington 
Funds,  and  afford  treatment  to  more  than  eight  thousand  cases 
annually. 

LAKESIDE  HOSPITAL  DISPENSARY  SERVICE. 

Medicine, — Dr.  J.  H.  Xx>wman,  Director. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Hoover,  Physician  in  Charge. 

Surgery. — Dr.  D.  P.  Au^bn,  Director. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Nbvison,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Obstetrics,— J>^.  H.  H.  PowEi,!,,  Director. 

Dr.  p.  S.  Ciark,  Obstetrician  in  Charge. 

.    Gynecology. — Dr.  H.  Robb,  Director. 

Dr.  Wai«tbr  R.  Lincoi^n,  Gynecologist  in  Charge. 

Nervous  Diseases,— TyK.  H.  S.  Upson,  Director. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Spbncb,  Neurologist  in  Charge. 

Ophthalmology, — Dr.  B.  L.  Mii^wkin,  Director. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Brunbr,  Ophthalmologist  in  Charge. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Stuart,  Assistant. 

Dermatology  and  Genito- Urinary  Diseases. — Dr.  W.  T.  Cori^ett, 

Director  in  Charge. 

Diseases  of  Nose ^  Ear  and  Throat, — Dr.  J.  M.  Ingbrsoi^i,, 

Dr.  Wiluam  R.  LiNCOifN,  in  Charge. 

CHARITY  HOSPITAL  DISPENSARY  SERVICE. 

Medicine, — Dr.  J.  P.  Sawybr,  Director. 

Dr.  N.  O.  Paui^in,  Physician  in  Charge. 

Surgery. — Dr.  F.  E.  Bunts,  Director. 

Dr.  D.  K.  White,  Dr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  Charge. 

Gynecology, ^Dvi.  W.  H,  Humiston,  Director. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Clapp,  Dr.  O.  T.  Thomas,  in  Charge. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Chemistry,  First  Half  Year, — 

Recitations,  six  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  eight  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry,  Second  Half  Year, — 

Lectures  and  Recitations,  four  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  eight  hours  a  week. 

Anatomy. — Recitations,  three  hours  a  week. 
Dissecting,  eight  hours  a  week. 

Histology. — Lecture,  one  hour  a  week.    Laboratory,  seven  hours  a 
week,  first  half  year. 

Bacteriology. — Nine  hours  a  week,  after  March  ist. 

Materia  Medica.— One  hour  a  week. 

Pharmacy. — One  hour  a  week. 

Physics. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  one  hour  a  week,  first  half 
year,  at  Adelbert  College. 

Biology. — One  hour  a  week,  first  half  year,  at  Adelbert  College. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Anatobiy. — ^Lectures,  four  hours  a  week. 
Dissecting,  ten  hours  a  week. 

Applied  Anatomy.— Lecture,  one  hour  a  week. 

Physiology. — Lectures,  four  hours  a  week. 

Laboratory  work,  eight  hours  a  week. 

General  Pathology. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 
Quiz,  one  hour  a  week. 

Pathological  Histology. — Laboratory  work,  nine  hours  a  week 

to  March  ist. 
Therapeutics. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 
Hygiene. — Lecture,  one  hour  a  week. 
Minor  Surgery. — Lecture  or  exercise,  one  hour  a  week. 

Clinics. — Attendance  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics  during  last 
half  year,  as  time  permits. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Therapeutics. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 

Pharmacoi/x;y. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  two  hours  a  week. 

Gross  Pathoix>gical  Anatomy. — Demonstrations,    two  hours  a 
week. 

Obstetrics.— Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 

Physic Ai«  Diagnosis.— Lecture,  one  hour  a  week. 

Medicine. — Lectures,  four  hours  a  week. 
Clinics,  two  hours  a  week. 

Surgery. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 
Clinics,  six  hours  a  week. 

Gynecology. — Lectures,  one  hour  a  week. 

Diseases  op  Chiu>ren.— Clinics,  one  hour  a  week. 

Diseases  op  Nose,  Bar  and  Throat. — Lectures,  one  hour  a  week. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases.— Lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  half  the 
year. 

Clinics,  one  hour  a  week,  half  the  year. 

Appi^ied  Anatomy. — Lecture,  one  hour  a  week. 

Dispensary  and  Generai*  Cunics. — As  time  permits. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Gross  Pathoi^ogical  Anatomy.— Demonstrations,   two  hours   a 
week. 

Obstetrics. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 
Clinics,  as  material  permits. 

Medicine. — Lectures,  four  hours  a  week. 
Clinics,  two  hours  a  week. 

Surgery. — Lectures,  two  hours  a  week. 
Clinics,  six  hours  a  week. 

Gynecology. — Clinics,  four  hours  a  week. 

Physical  Diagnosis.— Practice,  two  hours  a  week. 

Neurology. — Clinics,  One  hour  a  week. 

Dermatology.-— Lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  first  half  year. 
Clinics,  one  hour  a  week,  second  half  year. 
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Ophthalmology. — Lecture,  one  hour  a  week,  first  half  the  year. 
Dispensary  practice,  second  half  the  year. 

Jurisprudence. — Lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  first  half  the  year. 

Prsvektive  Medicine.— Lectures  and  quizzes,  one  hour  a  week. 

Dispensary  and  Hospital  Clinics. — Practice,  as  time  permits. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION* 

1.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  four  years  of  medical  study,  the 
first  three  of  which  may  have  been  spent  either  in  this  college 
or  in  schools  whose  courses  are  accepted  by  the  faculty.  The 
fourth  year  course  must  be  taken  and  the  final  examination 
passed  in  this  college.  Candidates  from  other  schools  may  be 
further  examined  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  in  any  or 
all  of  the  branches  of  study  included  in  the  first  three  years  of 
the  curriculum  of  this  college. 

2.  Every  candidate  for  graduation  must  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  being  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Any  candidate  for  graduation  failing  in  two  or  more 
branches  at  the  final  examination,  will  not  be  again  examined 
until  the  final  examinations  of  the  succeeding  year. 


The  fees  are  $125  a  year,  including  tuition  and  all  laboratory 
expenses,  except  the  price  of  anatomical  material  and  breakage. 
All  fees  shall  be  paid  before  October  20th  of  each  year, 
except  that  students  who  prefer  may  pay  $75  by  October 
20th  and  $55  by  March  15th  of  the  college  year.  No  student 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  himself  for  examination  who  has 
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not  paid  in  full  all  dues  and  liabilities.  Students  who  wish  to 
pay  for  the  entire  four  years'  course  by  October  20th,  of 
their  first  year,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  $50  on  the  whole 
amount.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  at  the  outset,  to 
cover  breakage  in  laboratories,  etc. 

INFORMATION  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  College  Building  stands  at  the  comer  of  Erie  and  St. 
Clair  streets,  about  five  minutes*  walk  from  the  center  of  the 
city. 

Lakeside  Hospital  fronts  on  I^ake  street,  comer  of  Muirson — 
five  minutes*  walk  from  the  college.  Charity  Hospital  fronts 
on  Perry  street,  comer  of  Central  avenue.  Home  of  Maternity 
is  in  the  rear  of  ''Charity*'  on  Marion  street.  The  City 
Hospital  stands  fronting  Scranton  avenue  and  is  reached  by 
either  Jennings  avenue  or  Pearl  street  and  Brooklyn  cars. 

Any  diplomas;  certificates  of  courses  of  study,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  scholarship  which  may  niake  clear  the  student's 
standing,  should  be  brought  at  the  outset  and  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  secretary. 

« 

COST  OF  LIVING* 

Good  board  can  be  secured  at  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  week; 
and  furnished  rooms  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  month.  By 
forming  "clubs"  students  are  able  to  bring  their  living  ex- 
penses considerably  below  these  prices.  The  janitor  at  the 
college  building  keeps  a  list  of  boarding  places  for  the  con- 
venience of  students.  The  Case  Library,  Public  Library  and 
Hatch  Library  offer  more  than  200,000  volumes  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature  and  science,  all  of  which  are  access- 
ible to  the  students  of  this  college.     By  an  arrangement  with 
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Goodrich  House,  which  stands  within  one  block  of  the  col- 
lege, a  gymnasium  with  bathing  accommodations  is  available 
to  the  students  at  a  very  small  cost.  Also  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  (which-  is  but  a  short  walk  away)  similar 
opportunities  are  afforded. 

MUSEUMS. 

Rooms  in  the  college  building  are  set  apart  for  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  anatomical  and  pathological  preparations,  casts  and 
specimens.  Persons  not  connected  with  the  college  who 
have  specimens  they  wish  preserved  can  place  them  in  these 
rooms,  with  the  owners'  names  attached  and  such  histories, 
descriptions  or  remarks  as  they  choose  to  give  respecting  them. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

J897-98. 


ENGLISH. 

O.  F.  BMKRSON,  PH.  D. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ungliah  Philology  in  Adelbert  College,  Western 

Reserve  University.    (2  hours). 

1.  Write  a  short  essay  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  words  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects:  The  Parks  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Why  I 
study  medicine.    The  story  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  the  following  marks  of  punctuation:  Period, 
semi-colon,  dash,  marks  of  quotation,  interrogation  and  exclamation. 

3.  Define  a  sentence;  a  paragraph;  arg^umentation;  description. 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  applying  for  admission  to  the  College,  and  giving  a 
brief  account  of  your  preparation. 

5.  Give  an  outline  (200  words)  of  some  story  or  prose  sketch  which 
you  have  recently  read. 

N.  B. — Pay  special  attention  in  your  paper  to  spelling,  punctuation 
and  paragraphing. 
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PHYSICS. 

F.  P.  WHITMAN,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University.     (2  hours). 

1.  Define  inertia,  velocity,  acceleration. 

2.  State  the  laws  of  liquid  pressure. 

3.  State  Boyle's  law  of  gaseous  pressure.  Explain  the  action  of  the 
common  pump. 

4.  ^Define  energy  and  work.  Give  examples  of  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

5.  Describe  the  mercury  thermometer  and  state  how  it  is  used  to 
measure  temperature.  Describe  the  Fahrenheit  and  centigrade  ther- 
mometer scales. 

6.  Define  latent  heat  of  fusion;  specific  heat;  calorie. 

7.  State  the  laws  of  reflection  from  a  plane  surface;  explain  the 
action  of  a  lens  in  forming  an  image.    Illustrate  by  diagrams. 

8.  State  Ohm*s  law  of  electric  conduction.  Define  the  three  quan- 
tities involved,  and  name  the  unit  in  which  each  is  measured. 

9.  Describe  the  effect  of  a  current  passing  through  acidulated  water. 

10.  Explain  how  an  induced  current  may  be  set  up.  Describe  an 
induction  coil. 

ARITHMETIC 

C.  J.  SMITH,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Adelbert  College.    (2  hours). 

1.  Find  highest  common  factor  of  192,  576, 1760. 

2.  After  making  4}  miles  a  man  has  accomplished 


(2i-lx)of(2i+li)-^  I-/, 
of  his  journey;  how  far  has  he  still  to  walk  ? 

3.  Divide  .008  by  12.8. 

4.  10  mi.  7  fur.  36  rd.  is  75%  of  what? 


5.    -^19683  =  what? 
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ALGEBRA. 

1.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  as  a  single  fraction, 

(%/gTi  + 1)^ 

%/x«  +1-1 

%/^+l  +  l 

2,  Find  the  continued  product  of 


X  ~  (2+  v^3).  X  -  (2-  -v/8),  X  -  (1-  %/  -  1),  X  -  (1-  x/  -  1). 

r2x  +  4y  — 3z  =  22J 

3.  Solve  the  following  equations:    @  ■{  4x  —  2y  +  5z  =  18  }■ 

(6x  +  7y-    z  =  «3) 

4.  Find  two  numbers  the  greater  of  which  shall  be  to  the  less  as 
their  sum  to  42,  and  as  their  difference  to  6. 

GEOMETRY. 

*  I.  If  an  equilateral  triangle  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  distance  of 
each  side  from  the  center  of  the  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the 
circle. 

2.  The  bisector  of  an  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite  side 
into  segments  proportional  to  the  other  two  sides. 

3.  To  inscribe  a  square  in  a  given  triangle. 

4.  The  sum  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the  third  side. 

LATIN. 

V.  J.  EMERY,  A.  M. 
Instructor  in  I«atin  in  Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University.    (2  hours.) 

I.    Translate  literally:    Caesar,  *<Die  Bello  Gallico,"  Book  I,  Chap. 

9.  1-9. 

Relinquebatur  una  per  Sequanos  via  qua  Sequanis  invitis  propter 
augustias  ire  non  poterant.  His  cum  sua  sponte  persuadere  non  possent, 
legatos  ad  Dumnorigem  aeduum  mittunt,  ut  eo  deprecatore  a  Sequanis 
impetrarent.  Dumnorix  gratia  et  largitione  apud  Sequanos  plurimum 
poterat,  er  Helvetiis  erat  amicus,  quod  ex  ea  civitate  Orgetorigis  filiam  in 
matrimonium  duxerat,  et  cupiditate  regni  adductus  novis  rebus  studebat, 
et  quam  plurimas  civitates  suo  beneficio  hebere  obstrictas  rolebat. 
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2.  Decline:  hie,  haec,  hoc.  Conjugate  itnperoy  "command**  and 
iegOy  * 'cover/'  in  the  Indicative  present  and  perfect,  active  and  passive. 

3.  Give  the  English  derivatives  of  the  Latin  words  in  the  first  five 
lines  of  (i). 

4.  Translate:  Csesar,  I,  34,  lines  i  to  5.  Quam  ob  rem  placuit  ei  at 
ad  Ariovistum  legatos  mitteret,  qui  ab  eo  pastularent,  uti  aliquem  locum 
medium  utriusque  oolloquio  deligeret;  velle  sese  de  re  publica  et  summis 
ntriusque  rebus  cum  eo  agere.    £i  legatione  ariovistus  respondit. 

5.  (a)  Csesar  was  informed  by  scouts  (ezplorator)  that  the  Germans 
had  crossed  the  Rhine. 

{b)  Labienus  led  two  l^ons  into  winter  quarters. 

(c)  In  the  consulship  of  Gn.  Pompeius  and  M.  Crassus,  Caesar  waged 
war  in  Gaul. 

^d)  The  soldiers  took  the  city  by  storm.  [Took-by-storm,  translate 
by  one  word.] 

{e)  The  army  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  the  Nervii.' 


EXAMINATIONS,  J896.97. 


HISTOLOGY* 

WRITTEN  AND  PRACTICAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

First  Half  of  Oass. — Monday,  December  21st,  1896,  9  A.  M.  to  12  M. 
Second  Half  of  Class, — ^Tuesday,  December  22d,  1896,  i  to  4  P.  M. 

1.  Stain,  mount,  identify,  draw  and  describe  at  length  the  specimens 

labeled  A,  B,  C,  D  and  B.     A,  B  and  C  are  sections,  and  must  not 
be  teased. 

2.  Identify  the  stained  specimens  labeled  i  to  10. 

First  Half  of  Class,— A,  l3rmph  gland;  B,  pyloric  end  of  stomach;  C, 
kidney;  D,  fresh  sciatic  nerve  of  frog;  E,  fresh  ligamentnm  nuchae 
of  oz.  I,  tonsil:  2,  thyroid;  3,  injected  kidney;  4,  scalp;  5,  ovary; 
6,  retina;  7,  fallopian  tube;  8,  testicle;  9,  cerebellum;  10,  skin  with 
sweat  glands. 

Second  Half  of  Class, — A,  spleen;  B,  testicle;  C,  liver,  D,  fresh  striped 
muscle  of  frog,  i,  suprarenal  capsule;  2,  ureter;  3,  serous  salivary 
gland;  4,  cornea;  5,  uterus;  6,  tendon;  7,  ligamentum  nuchae;  8, 
thymus;  9,  cardiac  end  of  stomach;  10,  dense  bone. 
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FIRST  YEAR  PHYSIOLOGY^ 

PRACTICAL    EXAMINATION. 

Two  of  the  following  experiments  were  assigned  to  each  student  after 
entering  the  examination  room. 

1.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  in  solutions  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E  and'F. 

[A,  acid-hsematin;  B,  methsemoglobin;  C,  hsemochromogen;  D, 
oxyhsemoglobin;  F,  carbonic  oxide  haemoglobin;  F,  reduced 
haemoglobin.] 

2.  Obtain  by  two  methods  a  non-coagulable  plasma  from  the  animal 
provided.    Demonstrate  the  r61e  of  lime  salts  in  coagulation. 

3.  Estimate  the  relative  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  solutions  A  and  B. 

4.  Estimate  the  specific  gravity  of  a  small  sample  of  the  blood 
provided.  « 

5.  Take  tracings  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  the  vagus  on  the 
frog's  heart. 

6.  Same  as  in  2  in  the  second  year  examination. 

7.  Set  up  a  plethysmograph  for  obtaining  a  tracing  from  the  arm. 

8.  Take  tracings  showing  the  effect  on  the  respiratory  movements  in 
the  animal  provided,  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  and  sciatic,  of  section  of 
both  vagi,  and  of  asphyxia. 

9.  Same  as  4  in  second  year  examination. 

10  to  13.    Same  as  5  to  8  in  second  year  examination. 

14.  Take  tracings  to  show  the  influence  of  the  load  on  the  form  of 
the  muscle-curve. 

15.  Take  tracings  to  show  the  influence  of  fatigue  on  the  form  of 
the  muscle-curve. 

,16.    Demonstrate  the  seat  of  paralysis  in  curare  poisoning. 

SECOND  YEAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATION,  TUESDAY,  MAY  IlTH,  1897,  I  TO  4  P.  M. 

I.  Describe  the  effects  of  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  one  vago- 
sympathetic (in  the  dog),  {a)  when  the  other  is  intact;  (d)  when  the 
other  has  been  cut. 
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2.  What  are  the  chemical  and  physical  differences,  between:  (a) 
arterial  and  venous  blood;  {d)  inspired  and  expired  air.  Explain  as  fully 
as  you  can  the  manner  in  which  these  differences  are  brought  about. 

3.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
secretion  of  the  digestive  juices. 

4.  Mention  the  various  ways  in  which  glycosuria  may  be  produced 
and  give  what  evidence  you  can  as  to  the  source  of  the  sugar  in  each  case. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  sources  and  seats  of  heat  production  in  the 
body?  Explain,  in  as  great  de^l  as  possible,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  temperature  of  homoiothermal  animals  is  kept  constant. 

6.  Give  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  existence  of  specific  trophic 
nerve  fibres. 

7.  What  symptoms  would  be  produced: 

(a)  By  complete  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  ? 

(^)  By  destruction  of  the  occipital  cortex  on  one  side? 

(c)  By  destruction  of  the  fibres  in  the  genu  of  the  internal 
capsule  on  one  side? 

{d)  By  destruction  of  the  ri^A/  inferior  frontal  convolution? 

N.  B.    Wherever  it  is  possible,  use  sketches  to  illustrate  your  answers. 
Only  5  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  of  which  question  7  must  be 
one. 

PRACTICAI,   EXAMINATION. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  5TH,  1897,  9  A.  M.  TO  12  M.  AND  1:30  TO  4:30  P.  M. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6TH,  1:30  TO  4:30  P.  M.  AND 

FRIDAY,  MAY  7TH,  9  A.  M.  TO  12  M. 

The  following  experiments  were  set,  two  being  assigned  to  each 
student  afler  entering  the  examination  room.  The  candidate  is  only  sup- 
plied with  such  apparatus  or  reagents  as  he  may  ask  for. 

1.  Take  tracings  to  show  the  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  of  stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus  (peripheral  and  central  end)  and  of  the  central 
end  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  of  division  of  both  vagi. 

2.  Expose  the  heart  of  the  animal  provided  and  demonstrate  the 
action  of  the  vagus  on  it,  adopting  the  necessary  measures  for  keeping 
the  animal  alive. 
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3.  Take  tracings  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  the  vagus  on  the 
frog*8  heart. 

4.  Determine  what,  if  any,  of  the  digestive  ferments  are  present  in 
the  solutions  A,  B  and  C. 

[A,  pancreatic  extract;  B,  saliva;  C,  gastric  extract.] 

5.  Determine  what,  if  any,  abnormal  substances  are  present  in 
urines  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G. 

[A,  contained  bile;  B,  blood;  C,  indican;  D,  albumin;  B,  sugar; 
F,  bile  and  albumin;  G,  albumin  and  sugar.] 

6.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  sediment  in  the  specimens  of  urine 
A  and  B.     [A,  uric  acid;  B,  triple  phosphate.] 

7.  In  urine  A  determine  the  percentage  amount  of  urea  present, 
taking  for  your  calculation  i  cc.  of  nitrogen  as  equivalent  to  .00282  grm. 
of  urea. 

S.  In  urine  B  determine  whether  any  abnormal  constituent  is 
present.  If  so,  make  a  quantitative  estimation  of  its  percentage  amount. 
[The  urine  contained  2.5  per  cent,  of  glucose.] 

9.  Make  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
urine  Y. 

10.  Prepare  glycogen,  and  demonstrate  its  chief  reactions  and 
properties,  as  far  as  you  can. 

1 1 .  Demonstrate,  on  the  animal  provided ,  that  sugar  and  egg-albumin 
when  injected  into  the  blood  are  excreted  in  the  urine. 

12.  Take  tracings  for  the  determination  of  the  latent  period  of  a 
frog's  skeletal  muscle. 

13.  Demonstrate  the  paradoxical  contraction. 

14.  Demonstrate  the  seat  of  paralysis  in  curare  poisoning,  and  the 
seat  of  exhaustion  in  fatigue  of  the  muscle-nerve  preparation  with 
indirect  stimulation,  and  in  fatigue  produced  by  voluntary  contraction. 

15.  Set  up  the  apparatus  necessary  for  verifying  Pfliiger*s  formula 
of  contraction,  and  demonstrate  at  least  one  of  the  cases. 

t 

16.  Demonstrate  the  effects  produced  on  a  frog  by  excision  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

17.  Expose  the  cortical  motor  areas  in  the  animal  provided  and 
demonstrate  the  effects  produced  by  stimulating  the  various  centres. 
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ANATOMY. 

An  oral  ezamination  was  held  in  Anatomy. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Examination  on  microHOtg&nisms  held  May  14,  1897,  for  the  first 
year  class. 

1.  State  the  various  ways  of  studying  micro-organisms. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  following  terms,  pathogeniCi  saprophytic, 
anaerobic,  facultative  parasite,  as  applied  to  micro-organisms  ?  What  are 
spores;  give  a  good  method  for  spore  staining. 

3.  What  are  bacteria  ?  Give  the  ordinary  morphological  classifica- 
tion of  bacteria,  with  a  short  description  of  the  main  morphological 
characters  of  each  variety. 

4.  What  are  mould  fungi  ?  Give  an  account  of  their  more  important 
biological  characters  and  name  the  forms  pathogenic  for  man. 

5.  Describe  the  main  morphological  and  cultural  properties  of  the 
yeast  fungi  and  state  their  more  important  uses  in  nature. 

6.  What  are  streptothrices  ?  Describe  one  form  pathogenic  for 
cattle  and  man. 

7.  Describe  the  morphological  and  cultural  properties  of  the  amoeba 
coli  and  name  the  pathological  processes  in  which  it  has  been  found. 
Name  two  infusoria  parasitic  for  man. 

8.  Describe  the  morphological  and  cultural  characters  of  the  B. 
diphtherias,  of  the  staphylococcus  py.  aureus. 

9.  State  the  main  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  B. 
typhosus  and  the  B.  coli  communis. 

And  either  one  of  the  next  two  questions: 

10.  Signify  which  of  the  following  micro-organisms  stain  by  Gram's 
method.  Staphylococcus  py.  albus,  streptococcus  py.,  gonocoocus,  B.  of 
Friedkender,  B.  of  Wright  and  Mallory,  B,  of  Pfeiffer,  spirillum  of 
cholera,  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  streptothriz  actinomyces. 

11.  Which  of  the  following  liquify  gelatine,  amoeba  coli,  staphylo- 
coccus py.  dtreus,  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  streptothrix  actinomyces 
streptococcus  py.,  B.  of  Priedlsender,  B.  prodigious,  Proteus  Zenkeri, 
micrococcus  tetragenus. 
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Note. — ^The  student  is  reqtiired  to  record  his  laboratory  observations 
on  the  micro-organisms  studied  in  a  specially  arranged  note-book.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  this  book  is  critically  examined  and  the  student's 
grade  is  determined  in  a  large  part  by  the  character  of  this  laboratory 
work. 

PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

A  written  examination  was  held  May  i,  1897.  Each  student  was 
given  his  choice  by  number  of  three  of  five  unknown  sections,  ready 
stained  and  mounted.  These  sections  showed  as  follows:  (i)  acute 
croupous  pneumonia  (grey  Hepatization).  (2)  broncho-pneumonia.  (3) 
atrophic  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  (4)  arterio-chratic  Nephritis.  (5) 
Carcinoma  of  uterus. 

The  student  was  required  to  write  out  an  accurate,  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearances  in  each  of  his  three  chosen  specimens  with  both 
the  high  and  the  low  powers  of  the  microscope.  Drawings  to  illustrate 
the  descriptions  were  required. 

The  student  was  next  instructed  to  trace  the  various  steps  of  the  pro- 
cesses described  and  finally  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

The  time  was  limited  to  four  hours.  Bach  student  was  required  to 
hand  in  with  his  examination  paper  a  set  of  drawings  illustrating  all  of 
the  various  lessons  studied  in  the  course. 

Class  work  and  drawings  counted  in  the  general  average. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

An  oral  examination  was  held  May  i,  1897.  Students  were 
asked  questions  involving  the  general  principles  of  pathology,  the 
aetiology  of  infectious  and  non-infectious  diseases,  the  portals  of  entry  of 
micro-organisms  with  the  body,  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  body,  suscepti- 
bility, immumity,  the  bacteria  of  wound  infection,  tjrphoid  fever,  pneu- 
monia, arterio-sclorosis,  the  various  lesions  of  syphillis  and  tuberculosis, 
etc.,  etc. 

MEDICINE. 

I.    Typhoid  Fbver. 

{a).    What  is  the  chief  lesion  ? 
{d).    What  are  some  of  the  other  lesions ? 

(r).    How  does  the  temperature  curve  differ  from  that  of  malarial 
fever  ? 
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{d).    Name  the  causes  of  death. 

(e).    Give  the  formula  of  Brand  in  the  bath  treatment. 

{/).    Describe  a  treatment  other  than  the  bath  treatment. 

(^).    What  is  the  significance  of  an  accentuation  of  the  second 

pulmonic  sound? 
(A).    How  would  you  meet  that  emergency  ? 

2.  Empyema  op  the  Pi<bura. 

(a).  Define  it. 

(d).  In  conjunction  with  what  diseases  is  it  found  ? 

{c).  What  micro-organisms  usually  cause  it,  and  which  ones  are 

the  most  and  which  the  least  virulent  ? 

( d) .  Give  differential  diagnosis  between  Empyema  and  Pneumonia . 

(e).  What  is  the  prognosis  and  treatment  ? 

(/).  What  effect  does  an  Empyema  have  on  the  heart  ? 

3.  Artbriai,  Sci^brosis. 

{a).  What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  general  arterial  sclerosis  ? 

(d).  What  is  arterio-^sclerosis  of  the  heart  ? 

( r ) .  What  are  some  of  its  symptoms  ? 

\d).  Suggest  a  line  of  treatment  for  cardiac  arterio-sclerosis. 

(e).  How  is  cerebral  arterio-sclerosis  sometimes  manifested ? 

{/),  What  changes  in  the  urine  are  observed  in  renal  arterio- 
sclerosis? 

SURGERY. 

1.  Name  three  amputations  of  either  the  tarsus  or  ankle  joint. 
Describe  each  in  detail.  State  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
method. 

2.  Give  differential  diagnosis  of  {a)  Fracture  of  shaft  of  femur;  (6) 
Fracture  of  neck  of  femur;  (c)  Give  treatment  of  each. 

3.  Name  various  diseases  which  may  cause  enlargement  or  tumor 
of  scrotum.    Give  differential  diagnosis  of  three  of  these. 

4.  Differential  diagnosis  of  complete  inguinal  hernia.  Give  in 
detail  (a)  Treatment  before  operation  in  strangulated  hernia;  (d)  Indica- 
tions for  operation;  (c)  Operation  (one  method). 

5.  Appendicitis,  {a)  Origin;  (d)  Variation  in  location  of  appendix; 
(c)  Diagnosis;  {d)  Danger  of  disease  without  operation;  (e)  Indications 
for  operation. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

1.  Describe  minutely  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

2.  Give  indications  for  treatment  of  inflammation. 

3.  What  are  the  bacteriological  causes  of  suppuration,  erysipelas, 
glanders,  charbon,  furuncle? 

4.  Describe  union  by  first  intention. 

5.  How  would  you  treat  a  lacerated  scalp-wound  ? 

6.  How  would  you  treat  a  delayed  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  ? 

7.  {a)  Give  histological  and  clinical  dififerences  between  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma,    (d)  Contraindications  for  amputation  in  cancer  of  the  breast. 

8.  Differential  diagnosis  between  dislocation  of  head  of  humerus, 
fracture  of  neck  of  humerus,  fracture  of  neck  of  scapula  and  severe  con- 
tusion of  shoulder. 

9.  {a)  What  is  the  Hunterian  method  of  treating  aneurisms?  (d) 
What  its  advantages  ? 

10.  Give  indications  for  resection  of  knee  joint  and  describe  the 
operation.  • 

OBSTETRICS. 

1.  Give  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  foetal  head. 

2.  What  are  the  signs  of  pregnancy:  (a)  positive;  {b)  probable. 

3.  Give  the  causes  of  abortion  and  treatment  when  threatened  and 
when  inevitable. 

4.  If  called  to  a  labor  case  what  articles  would  you  take  with  you  ? 

5.  What  is  the  medium  of  delivery  in  the  L.  O.  N.  position? 

6.  What  would  be  your  management  of  a  breech  case  throughout^ 

7.  Describe  the  methods  of  diagnosing  a  contracted  pelvis  and  men- 
tion the  most  common  variety  of  deformity. 

8.  What  are  the  indications  for  {a)  forceps;  {b)  podalic  version;  {c) 
craniotomy  ? 

9.  What  are  the  dangers  of  (a)  version;  (d)  forceps  operations? 

GYNECOLOGY. 

1.  Describe,  briefly,  the  organs  of  generation  in  the  female. 

2.  What  is  the  normal  position  of  the  uterus  and  to  what  extent 
may  its  position  vary  within  physiological  limits  ? 
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3.  How  would  you  prepare  a  patient  for  examination  under  Anaes- 
thesia and  what  are  the  advantages  of  such  an  examination,  and  what 
precautions  must  be  observed? 

4.  What  are  the  different  forms  of  Endometritis  and  what  are  the 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  ? 

5.  What  is  Prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  its  symptoms  and  treatment  ? 

6.  What  are  the  different  forms  of  Genital  Fistulae,  the  causes  and 
treatment? 

7.  What  is  the  Haematometra,  Pyometra,  Physometra  ? 

8.  Define  Leucorrhoea,  Dysmenorrhoea,  Amenorrhoea. 

9.  What  is  a  retroflexion  and  retroversion  of  the  uterus?  Give 
etiology  and  symptoms. 

10.  What  is  a  pyosalpinx  ?    A  hematosalpinx  ? 

11.  Give  the  chief  etiologic  factors  in  a  pyosalpinx. 

12.  Describe  in  detail  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

13.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy  ? 

14.  How  would  you  differentiate  between  a  retroflexion  and  a  small 
fibroid  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus? 

15.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  and 
what  treatment  is  to  be  carried  out?  How  is  it  differentiated  from  a 
myoma  of  the  uterus  ? 

16.  How  would  you  make  a  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  ? 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

1.  Give  the  anatomical  structures  of  the  eye  in  order  from  before 
backward. 

2.  Name  the  varieties  of  conjunctivitis.  Give  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia. 

3.  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  iritis. 

4.  Name  the  varieties  of  glaucoma,  with  symptoms  and  proper 
treatment.    Give  the  differential  diag^nosis  between  glaucoma  and  iritis. 

5.  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  convergent 
strabismus. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

1 .  What  is  an  infectious  disease  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  epidemic  and  endemic  form  of 
disease  ? 

3.  Name  the  dangerous  infectious  diseases  which  have  a  tendency 
to  become  epidemic  ? 

4.  Give  the  known  methods  and  channels  by  which  diphtheria  is 
s'-^read  ? 

5.  Give  in  detail  what  measures  you  would  enforce  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever. 

SKIN  DISEASES. 

1 .  Give  etiology  and  varieties  of  trichophytosis. 

2.  Give   differential   diagnosis   between   psoriasis   and  squamous 
syphilide. 

3.  Give  pathology  and  treatment  of  acne  vulgaris. 

4.  Define  eczema,  give  main  varieties  and  treatment  of  each. 

5.  What  is  alopecia  areata.    Give  etiology,  prognosis  and  treatment. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES. 

1.  Mention  the  main  varieties  of  urethritis,  give  pathology  and 
treatment  of  each. 

2.  Give  differential  diagnosis  between  enlarged  prostate  and  cal- 
culus of  the  bladder. 

3.  Give  etiology  and  treatment  of  epididymitis. 

4.  What  is  balanitis,  and  how  would  you  treat  it. 

5.  Mention  varieties  of  stricture  in  the  male  urethra  and  treatment. 
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EXAMINATIONS,  1897-98. 


FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 

Histology. — Regular  examination,  Friday,  January  28th,  1898. 
Supplementary  examination,  Friday,  May  6th. 

Physiology, — Practical  examination,  Saturday,  May  7th. 
Written  and  oral,  Monday,  May  9th. 
Oral,  Tuesday,  May  loth. 

Physics, — Monday,  January  17th. 

Osteology. — Tuesday,  May  3d. 

Chemistry.— MondAy,  May  2d. 

Biology. — Monday,  May  i6th. 

Bacteriology. — Thursday,  May  5th. 

Materia  Medica, — ^Wednesday,  May  4th. 

SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 

Physiology, — Practical  examination,  Wednesday,  May  nth. 
Written  and  oral,  Friday,  May  13th. 
Oral,  Saturday,  May  14th. 

Hygiene. — ^Tuesday,  May  3d. 

Anatomy, — Wednesday,  May  4th. 

Chemistry. — Monday,  May  2d. 

Pathological  Histology, — Friday,  May  6th. 

Physical  Diagnosis, — Saturday,  May  7th. 
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THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 

Gross  Pathology. — Wednesday,  May  nth. 
Medicine, — ^Thursday,  May  12th. 
Physical  Diagnosis, — Friday,  May  13th. 
Surgery, — Friday,  May  13th. 
Obstetrics. — Monday,  May  i6th. 
Therapeutics. ^TvLts^SLy^  May  17th. 
Pediatrics, — Wednesday,  May  i8th. 
GenitO' Urinary. — Friday,  May  20th. 
Dermatology. — Friday,  May  20th. 
Nervous  Diseases. — ^Wednesday,  May  iSth. 
Gynecology. — Wednesday,  May  i8th. 
Ophthalmology. — ^Thursday,  May  19th. 
Preventive  Medicine.— Thursday ^  May  I9tli. 
Jurisprudence. — Monday,  May  9th. 
Nose^  Ear  and  Throat. — Tuesday,  May  loth, 
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EXAMINATIONS,  1898.99- 


FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 

Physics, — Monday,  January  23d,  1899. 

Histology,— 'VnidiBy^  February  loth,  1899. 

(Supplementary) — Friday,  May  26th. 

Osteology. — Tuesday,  May  23d. 

Pharmacy, — Friday,  May  26th. 

Biology, — Monday,  May  29th. 

Chemistry, — ^Thursday,  June  ist. 

Bacteriology, — ^Tuesday,  June  6th. 

Materia  Medica, — Thursday,  June  8th. 

SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 

Pathological  Histology, — Monday,  February  13th. 

Anatomy, — Wednesday,  May  24th. 

Physiology, — Practical,  examination,  Wednesday,  May  31st,  1899. 
Written  and  oral,  Friday,  June  2d. 
Oral,  Saturday,  June  3d. 

Hygiene, — Tuesday,  June  6th. 

Minor  Surgery, — Thursday,  June  8th. 

Therapeutics, — Friday,  June  9th. 
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THIRD  YEAR  CLASS. 

Therapeutics, '-'iilo'mdMyt  May  29th. 

Diseases  of  Children, — Wednesday,  May  31st. 

Pharmacology, — Thursday,  June  ist. 

GenitO' Urinary  Diseases, — Friday,  June  2d. 

Obstetrics. — Monday,  June  stli. 

Physical  Diagnosis.— Tviead&y,  June  6th. 

Medicine. — Wednesday,  June  7th. 

Gross  Pathology, — Thursday,  June  8th. 

Surgery, — Friday,  June  9th. 

Gynecology. — Saturday,  June  loth. 

Diseases  of  Nose^  Ear  and  Throat, — Monday,  June  lath. 

Applied  Anatonty,--Tae3dByt  June  13th. 

FOURTH  YEAR  CLASS. 
Gross  Pathology. — Monday,  May  22d. 
(a)  Medicine. — ^Tuesday,  May  23d. 
{a)  Surgery. — ^Wednesday,  May  24th. 
Physical  Diagnosis, -^ThursdsiYf  May  25th. 
Obstetrics. — Friday,  May  26th. 

(a)  Gynecology. — Saturday,  May  27th. 
Neurology. — Monday,  May  29th. 

{b)  Gynecology,  — Wednesday,  May  3 ist . 
[Jb)  Medicine, — ^Thursday,  June^ist. 

(b)  Surgery, — Friday,  June  ad. 
Dermatology, — Monday  June  5th. 
Jurisprudence, -^TvitsidAy^  June  6th. 

Ophthalmology. — Wednesday,  June  7th. 
Preventive  Medicine.— Thvasday,  June  8th. 

{a)  Drs.  Bunts,  Sawyer,  Robb. 

{b)  Drs.  Allen,  I^owman,  Humiston. 
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GRADUATES,  I896-97* 


Bacon,  Herbert, 
Bowman,  Gail  G., 
Browning,  Charles  H.,  A.  B., 
Cassidy,  Thomas  K., 
Droege,  Robert  C, 
Bbersole,  William  G.,  D.  D.  S.. 
Emery,  William  T., 
Fought,  Chester  L., 
Gana,  Daniel  W.,  B.  L., 
Griffiths,  Thomas  F., 
GunsoUy,  William  N., 
Hain,  C.  Oliver,  Ph.  G., 
Herrick,  Frederick  A.  B  , 
Kerr,  John  W., 
Kidd,  William  A., 


Lang,  Charles  G., 
Lawrence,  Jacob  G., 
Marquette,  Charles  J., 
Maxwell,  Charles  F., 
McCarty,  Isaac  T, 
McGarvey,  Harry, 
Miller,  Albert  C, 
Okamoto,  Tashiyuki  Rev., 
Pope,  Carlyle, 
Race,  Charles  W., 
Reynolds,  Robert  D.,  A.  B., 
Smead,  Herbert  E-. 
Tiemey,  John  S., 
Warner,  Otto  N., 
White,  Robert  W., 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


STUDENTS,  J897-98. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Beebe,  Pearl  A Cleveland. 

Bishop,  Hal  P Cleveland. 

Carlisle,  Chester  L Marion. 

Black,  Jotham  P Springfield,  Mais. 

Cozad,  Henry  Irving,  A.  B Akron. 

Crowell,  Wilbnr  S  .Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Cudell,  Adolph Cleveland. 

Cnlp,  Clyde  S Richmond. 

Dial,  Emory  L.,  A.  B Cleveland. 

Dickerson,  Egbert  S Cleveland. 

Doolittle,  William  P Cleveland. 

Eddy,  Roy  C Cleveland. 

Goodman,  Guy  T Mansfield. 

Hall,  H.  Melville Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Hard,  HarrieE Medina. 

Heidler,  George  K McCleary,  Pa. 

Heinig,  Emil  J Millersburg. 

Held,  Charles  E Cleveland. 

Hill,  Corwin  T Cleveland. 

Hobson,  Willis  S.,  A.  1^ Lakewood. 

Hoffman,  Gideon  H Harlan,  Ind. 

Hole,  Charles  M Salem. 

Jaster,  Cyrus Cleveland. 

Liles,  Lester  McKisson Collins. 

Little,  J.  Melvin Dallas,  W.  Va. 


tLehman,  P.  J.  J.,  M.  D.Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Lueke,  Ernest  H Cleveland. 

Manchester,  William  C Canton. 

McComb,  Edwin  C New  Castle,  Pa . 

Merriam,  Walter  H.,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D., 

Cleveland. 

Mitchel,  Gustav  H Cleveland. 

Norrel,  John  W Prankfort,  Ky. 

Osbom,  William  O.,  M.  D . . . .Cleveland. 
Phillips,  WiUiam  W.,  A.  B..,. Clark,  Pa. 

Powell,  Otho  J.,  B.  S Ashland.- 

Rhu,  Herman  S Marion. 

Rummel,  Edwin  G Lucas. 

Schmoldt,  Prederick  J Cleveland. 

Season,  Edwin  H Meta. 

Seids,JohnW Brytux. 

Simpson,  Andrew  J Cleveland. 

Stem,  Walter  G.,  A.  B Cleveland. 

Sunkle,  Robert  H.,  A.  M Mt.  Hope. 

Taylor,  Arthur  C East  Cleveland. 

Tetlow,  Herbert,  A.  B  .  ..Westerly,  R.  I. 
Thomas,  William  J  ..South  Wales,  Bug. 

Tidd,  Charles  C Clark,  Pa. 

Wood,  William  H Nettle  Lake. 

Woolgar,  William  J.  W Cleveland. 


fSpecial  Course. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Banker,  David  P Canton. 

B«ale,  G.  Edward Marshall,  Wis. 

Bell,  Clinton  H Cleveland. 

Bunce,  Horace  E.*  Jr.,  B.  S. .  .Cleveland. 
Chamberlin,  William  B.,  A.  B... Shelby. 

Clisby,  G.  C,  A.  B Gustavus. 

Cowley,  Robert  H.,  A.  M I/>rain. 

Craig,  Chalmers Cleveland. 

Cunningham,  A.  T.  R.,  A.  B.. Cleveland. 

Darby,  John  C,  A.  B Cleveland. 

Drechsler,  William Cleveland. 

Dunn,  John  J Cleveland. 

Eberhard,  I^Roy  C,  A.  B Akron. 

Gill.  WilUam  C,  A.  B Cleveland. 

Gillam,  Arthur  C,  Ph.  B Wooster. 

Green,  William  L Memphis,  Ind. 

Hannum,  B.  G Toledo. 

Harding,  George  W.,  A.  B  .  ..Cleveland. 
Henderson,  George  D.,  Jr — Cleveland. 

Houck,  Eugene  O Cleveland. 

Ickes,  Edgar  M.,  B.  L Fremont. 

Jenkins,  Henry  E Cleveland. 

Jennings,  Curtis  H... Springfield,  Mass. 


Jones,  Sidney,  A.  B. Cleveland. 

Knowlton,  I/)uis  G Cle vela  nd. 

Lynn,  Frederick  M Cortland. 

Lyon,  William  D Cleveland. 

McElhany,  B.  B Cleveland. 

Marsh,  Van  N.,  Ph.  B Alliance. 

Medlin,  Wenzel  A Cleveland. 

Metz,  Roy  B Cleveland. 

Miller,  Howard  C Youngstown. 

Peskind,  Samuel Cleveland. 

Phillips, William  H.,  A.  B.Greenville, Pa. 

Root,  Ralph Kinsman. 

Simpson,  Ferdinand  H Akron. 

Spreng,  William Cleveland. 

Suchy,  P.  H Cleveland. 

Tucker,  John  D New  Castle,  Pa. 

Webb,  Frank  R Massillon. 

Weeks,  Edmund  A Akron. 

Wheelock,  Lincoln  A Cleveland. 

Williams,  Chas.  D.,Ph.G.  .Goodrich.Ont. 

Williams,  William  H Cleveland. 

Yii,  Z.  T.  Robert Shanghai,  China. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 


Akins,  Earl  E Cleveland. 

Austin,  George  S Painesville. 

Baldwin,  William  S Cleveland. 

Beckerman,  N.  C Cleveland.- 

Berry,  W.  W Springfield,  Mass. 

Brown,  Arthur  E Greenville,  Pa. 

Cadwalader,  John  S Warren. 

Carlisle,  Paul  P Mt.  Gilead. 

Clark,  William  T Jamestown,  Pa. 

Cline,  Austin  W Hawleyton,  N.  Y. 

Daugherty,  John  Edward Akron. 

Dickinson,  John,  Jr Cleveland. 

Englander,  Simon Cleveland. 

Graver,  Joseph  G Cleveland. 

Hay,  Charles  H   Seville. 

Hoover,  Charles  S Alliance. 

Ickert,  Frank  H East  Liverpool. 


Jones,  Oliver  C Martel. 

Mabry.  W.  C,  A.  B Cleveland. 

Maska,  J.  E Cleveland. 

McConnell,  J.  T Cleveland. 

Mcllrath,  Wade Cleveland. 

Metz,  L.  Arthur East  Liverpool. 

Morehead,  B.  O Mansfield. 

Peppard,  D.  W Crestline. 

Richardson,  William  H Lisbon. 

Stackpole,  Robert  L Venango,  Pa. 

Stall,  Arthur  H Barberton. 

Stampt  Harley Cleveland. 

Vasey,  Charles  F Salineville. 

Wean,  Clarence  B Cleveland. 

Young,  H.  Alfred,  A.  M Cleveland. 

Zintsmaster,  Logan  B Navarre. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION- 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  May  i8th,  1898,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  College 
building. 


A.  M.  Sherman,  M.  D.,   President. 
G.   C.  Ashmun,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


Dental  Department. 


CALENDAR. 


1898. 

3  Jan. 

Monday 

22  Feb. 

Tuesday 

2  May 

Monday 

17  May 

Tuesday 

17  May 


Tuesday 


Exercises  resumed. 

Washington's  Birthday.    No  lectures. 
Bzaminations  begin. 

Annual  Alumni  Association  Meeting,  at 
2  p.  m.    College  Amphitheatre. 

COMMSNCBMBNT,  8  p.  m. 


4  Oct. 


24  Nov. 
23  Dec. 

1899. 
4  Jan. 

I  June 
14  June 


Tuesday 


Thursday 
Thursday 


SUMMER  VACATION. 

Session  opens. 

Examinations  for  admission  from  lo  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  m.    Opening  exercises  at  2  p.  m. 
Thanksgiving  Day.    No  lectures. 
Holiday  recess  begins. 


Wednesday 


Wednesday 


15  June  Thursday 


Exercises  resumed. 

Washington's  Birthday.    No  lectures. 
Examinations  begin. 

Annual  Alumni  Meeting,  at  2  p.  m.     Col- 
lege Amphitheatre. 

COMMBNCEUBNT,  10:30  a.  m. 


Western  Reserve  University. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  newest  institutions  of  learning. 
Its  oldest  department  was  founded  in  1826,  its  newest  in  1892. 
It  was  organized  as  a  university  in  1884,  and  consists  of  six 
departments. 

These  departments  are : 

Adelbert  College,  established 1826 

The  Medical  College,  established 1843 

The  College  for  Women,  established 1888 

The  Dental  College,  established 1892 

The  Law  College,  established 1892 

The  Graduate  College,  established •• .  1892 


The  dental  department  of  Western  Reserve  University  was 
organized  by  the  trustees  and  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
in  the  belief  that  dental  surgery  should  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  medicine,  and  with  the  purpose  of  training  students 
to  practice  it  as  a  medical  specialty. 

The  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  University  trustees, 
and  is  thus  in  every  sense  a  part  of  the  University.  Its  pro- 
fessors do  not  control  the  fees  from  students,  nor  do  they 
accept  fees  for  extra  courses. 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties,  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, the  National  School  of  Dental  Technics,  and  conforms 
to  all  the  rules  of  these  associations. 
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Students  in  the  dental  college  are  allowed  to  elect  without 
charge  such  courses  of  instruction  in  Adelbert  College  and  the 
Graduate  School  as  they  are  fitted  to  pursue.  They  are  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  the  Adelbert  Library  and  of  the  Qeve- 
land  Public  Library,  which  is  located  near  the  school.  Through 
the  proper  channels  they  can  also  gain  access  to  Case  Library, 
likewise  situated  near  the  school. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING- 

When  the  College  of  Dentistry  was  established  in  1^2, 
rooms  were  assigned  to  it  in  the  building  erected  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Woods  for  the  Medical  School;  but  the  work  in  both 
dentistry  and  medicine  has  been  so  much  Extended  and  the 
number  of  students  in  each  department  has  so  rapidly  increased, 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  University  have  provided  separate 
accommodations  for  the  dental  school  in  the  new  and  handsome 
Bangor  Building,  situated  next  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association's  building,  on  Prospect  street.  Already  two  ses- 
sions have  been  held  in  the  new  building,  and  have  proved  its 
facilities  to  be  excellent.  Bach  room  has  perfect  light  and 
ventilation.  The  laboratories,  one  for  the  Freshmen  and  one 
for  the  Juniors,  with  an  adjoining  room  for  both  classes,  are 
arranged  for  an  advanced  system  of  teaching.  Each  room  con- 
tains a  complete  laboratory  equipment.  Many  tools  and  instru- 
ments are  provided  for  the  students  and  without  charge.  The 
operating  room  contains  forty  chairs  and  is  fully  equipped. 
The  surgical  and  extracting  room  contains  a  standing 
amphitheatre. 

The  building  has  been  planned  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.     When  this  number  is  reached,  admission 
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to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  by  a  suitable  method  of  competi- 
tion.    It  is  advisable  that  students  matriculate  eariy. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  hereafter 
there  will  be  no  extra  fees  except  as  hereinafter  indicated, 
but  that  the  general  fee  will  cover  the  expense  of  dissection, 
chemistry,  histology,  physiology,  and  bacteriology. 

The  new  building  is  situated  near  the  Medical  School, 
where  dental  students  will  continue  to  be  instructed  in  several 
branches  of  medicine  with  the  medical  classes;  and,  like  the 
Medical  School,  it  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This 
situation  insures  a  large  amount  of  clinical  material.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  adjoining  building  gives 
to  dental  students  special  rates  of  membership,  admitting  them 
to  their  lectures,  classes,  gymnasium,  baths  and  other  privileges. 
Excellent  boarding  houses  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
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FACULTY. 


Chari«bs  Franki^in  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President,  55  Bellflower  Av. 

Henry  I/)vejoy  Ambi«er,  M.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,.M.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Hygiene,       176  Euclid  Av. 

Wiix  Henry  Whttsi^ar,  M.  D.,  D.  d.  S.,  Secretary, 

Professor  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Pathology,  29  Euclid  Av. 

George  Henry  Wiwon,  D.  D.  S.,  ' 

Professor  of  Prosthesis  and  Metallurgy, 

John  Wii^uam  Van  Doorn,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Medicine, 

John  Frankwn  Stephan,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Operative  Technics, 

Cai^vik  Suverii,!,  Case,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Orthodontia, 

George  Neil  Stewart.  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology,  Medical  College. 

Cari,  a.  Hamann,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy, 

Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Wii«i«iAM  Travis  Howard,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Bacteriology, 

Louis  Prentiss  Bethki,,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Assistant  in  Bacteriology, 


44  Euclid  Av. 


455  The  Arcade. 


29  Euclid  Av. 


Chicago,  111. 


282  Prospect  St. 


Medical  College. 


Medical  College. 


John  Rai^ph  Owens,  D.  D.  S., 
Anaesthetics, 


Kent,  O. 


New  England  Building. 
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Harry  Augustus  Garfiei«d, 

Dental  Jurisprudence.  Garfield  Building. 

Chari,es  Emry  Hurd,  D.  D.  S., 

Demonstrator,  .   143  Euclid  Av. 

W11.UAM  George  Ebbrsoi«e,  M.  D.,  d.  d.  S., 

Demonstrator,  176  Euclid  A  v. 

Weston  A.  Vai^i^eau  Price,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  E., 

Electro-therapeutics  and  Dental  Electric  Appliafices, 


2238  Euclid  Av 


PRBD  Fayette  Chapman, 
Curator  0/ Museum, 

Professor  Whitsi*ar, 
Superintendent  of  Operative  Clinics. 

Professor  Wii^son, 
Superintendent  of  Prosthetic  Clinics. 

Miss  Kittie  G.  Franki^e, 
Clerk  of  the  Clinic, 
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STUDENTS  OF  J897-8. 


George  Dennis  Allison 
Arthur  Dick  Apple 
Fred  Fayette  Ompman 
Foster  Oran  Dudgeon 
Charles  Siuiestus  Draime 
Calvin  Riley  Edson 
Charles  Drawn  Elder 
Isidor  Englander 
Albert  Carl  Fisher 
William  Woods  GiUen 
Penrose  Thomas  Haight 
Samuel  William  Hatch 
George  Eells  Hervey 
Thomas  Bertell  Johnson 
Harry  Edmund  Keck 
Edward  Raymond  Kelley 
Jay  Carleton  Kelley 
Herman  Clifford  Kenyon 
Percy  Ellis  Maddock 
Prank  R.  Mathews 
Joseph  Worrell  McDill 
John  Allen  McGannon 
Francis  Joseph  McGannon 
Frank  Edgar  Noland 
Everett  Eugene  Quirk 
John  Babcock  Reeves 
Oliver  William  Renkert 
Edward  Burton  Rogers 
James  Frank  Rybak 
Park  Eugene  Sprague 
Robert  Harrison  Wallace 
Leon  Clark  Vincent,  Ph.  B. 
Hiram  College. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

Akron 

Meadvilie,  Fa, 

Ckardon 

Clevtland 

Canton 

Cleveland 
/ohnsonville 

Cleveland 

YoungsUnvn 

Youngstotun 

Guy's  MUls,  Pa. 

Geauga 
EdindorOf  Pa. 

Cleveland 
Akron 

Ashtahula 

Geneva 

Medina 

Elyria 

Salem 

Burlington^  la. 

Geneva 
Geneva 
Big  Plain 
Jackson^  Mich, 
Orwell 
Canton 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa, 

Cleveland 

Huron 

Kinsman 

Hiram 


(Cleveland  Addms.) 

13  Payne  Av. 

119  Huron  St 

483  Pearl  St. 

98  Chestnut  St. 

701  Superior  St. 

Miles  Ay. 

119  Huron  St. 

155  Greenwood  St. 

195  Dodge  St 

701  Superior  St 

136  Muirson  St 

106  Euclid  Av. 

176  Euclid  Av. 

106  Euclid  Av. 

13  Payne  Av. 

162  Dodge  St 

57  Sibley  St 

260  Woodland  Av. 

57  Gale  Av. 

49  Rutledge  St 

1615  Broadway. 

157  Dodge  St. 

157  Dodge  St 

701  Superior  St. 

119  Huron  St 

139  Chestnut  St 

701  Superior  St 

25  Calvert  St 

1371  Broadway. 

57  Sibley  St 

139  Chestnut  St 

172  Chestnut  St 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Roas  Willis  Andrews 
Almon  Lee  Atwater 
Liscom  Dalzell  Auxter 
Homer  Aaron  Baldvnn 
Vamey  Edward  Barnes 
Richard  Bmile  Currie 
Harry  Poe  Eaby 
Leigh  Lawrence  Pinch 
Bmanuel  Grossman 
Prank  Joseph  Gunn 
*Jame8  Prancis  Kelley,  M.  D. 
Paul  Rollen  Lehmann 
John  Mistr 

Charles  Creighton  Mottinger 
Edwin  Lee  Norton 
James  Alfred  Rupert 
Piank  Watson  Stevenson 
Cameron  Robertson  Stewart 
Charles  Edward  Taylor' 
Oscar  John  Van  Dorsten 
Samuel  Marshall  Weaver 
John  Barton  Webber 
Charles  Nelson  White 
Douglas  Austin  Wright 
Dan  Hendriz  Ziegler 


Scroggsfield 
KingsvilU 
Oak  Harbor 
City's  Mills,  Pa. 
Cleveland 
Duke  Centre,  Pa, 
Wooster 
RUhford,  N.  y. 


1254  Cedar  A  v. 
70  Brownell  St. 

135  Chestnut  St. 

136  Muirson  St. 

Logan  Av. 

337  Prospect  St. 

109  Chestnut  St. 

195  Dodge  St. 


Cleveland   Superior,  Cor.  Alabama  St. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Savannah 

Begonia,  Va. 

Inland 

Madison 

Samfy  Lake,  Pa, 

Cleveland 

Toronto,  Can. 

Kirklon,  Ont. 

Navarre 

Ravenna 

Medina 

Cleveland 

Huron 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


785  Superior  St. 

163  Dodge  St. 

63  McBride  St. 

167  Chestnut  St. 

339  Prospect  St. 

137  Chestnut  St. 

1437  Woodland  Av. 

236  Arcade. 

337  Prospect  St. 

172  Chestnut  St. 

172  Chestnut  St. 

172  Chestnut  St. 

153  Cedar  Av. 

219  Waring  St. 

1956  Superior  St. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Franklin  Bishop 
Roland  Gerald  Borland 
Francis  Oliver  Boston 
John  Deveny  Bunn 
Leon  Dallas  Boylan 
Ansley  Stewart  Canon,  Jr. 
William  Henry  Carroll  t 
Harold  Mather  Clapp 
Homer  Clyde  Darrah 
William  Frederick  Diffenbacher 
James  Thomas  Doyle 
Earle  Booth  Duffy 
James  Lawrence  Dus^k 
Frederick  George  Eggert 
Frank  Bascom  Elder 
Gustave  Theodor  Fuenf stueck 
Frederick  Russell  Grau 
Peter  Anthony  Haas 
William  Clayton  Hall 
Thomas  Jefferson  Jones 
*Samara  Kuboto 
Richard  Henry  Lindhurst 
William  Arthur  Morris 
William  Abner  Nichols 
Albert  Otis  Osborne 
Arthur  Claude  Peebles 
Arthur  Leon  Porter 
Otto  John  Schneider 
Clyde  Lee  Smith 
♦William  Alberto  SpouU 
Allen  Eugene  Stroud 
Williard  Bradford  Tiffany 
Theodore  Halsey  Terry 
James  Fred  Wark 


Cleveland 
New  Vernon^  Pa, 
Alliance 
Salineville 
NiUs 

Coulson,  Pa, 
Cleveland 
Kent 

St,  Clairsville 
Redlandsy  Cal, 
Cleveland 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Johnsonville 
Cleveland 
New  Orleans,  La, 
Cleveland 
Lorain 
Pomeroy 
Tokioy  Japan 
Cleveland 
Perth f  Ont,y  Can. 
Medina 
North  Jackson 
North  Sheffield 
MeadvilUy  Pa, 
Canton 

Blooming  Valley ^ 
Plain  Grove,  Pa. 
Sandusky 
Clyde 
Cleveland 
Mansfield 


90  Jennings  Av. 

137  Chestnut  St. 

138  Dodge  St. 

127  Chestnut  St. 

13  Grant  St. 

156  Oregon  St. 

1282  Woodland  Av. 

56  Chestnut  St. 

135  Chestnut  St. 

23  Freeman  St. 

953  Cedar  Av. 

310  Cedar  Av.. 

123  Humbolt  St. 

862  Lorain  St. 

119  Huron  St. 

21  Wendell  St. 

Lincoln  HoteL 

1420  Lorain  St. 

149  Chestnut  St. 

180K  Prospect  St. 

29  Euclid  Av. 

692  Clark  Av. 

163  Dodge  St. 

22  Wilbur  St. 

584  W.  Madison  Av. 

70  Brownell  St. 

11^  Huron  St. 

1868  Euclid  Av. 

Pa,     136  Muixson  St. 

138  Dodge  St. 

149  Chestnut  St. 

85-87  Euclid  Av. 

45  Herrick  St. 


*Attended  part  of  session. 
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GRADUATES  IN  1897. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on 
the  following: 


Frbd  Sampson  Anderson, 
Lyman  Spencer  Armstrong, 
(Xayton  Royai,  Baldwin, 
MoRifEY  Jamks  Beax, 
WiujAM  Livingston  Seal, 
Cari«  Foster  Bmir, 
Wii«i«iAM  Dudley  Bolton, 
Luther  Lawrence  Bosworth, 
Clarence  Wilson  Davis, 
William  Rodell  Dixon, 
Dexter  Henry  Fairbanks, 
Charles  Andrew  Pink, 
Ellason  Francis  Grose, 
Arthur  La  Fayette  Higgins, 
William  Chester  Honeywell, 
Harry  Milton  King,  A.  B., 

(Western  University,  Pennsylvania.) 


Fred  Leslie  Ludwick, 

WlLUAM  MERTON  MEGGINSON, 

Frederick  La  Valine  Miles, 
Willis  Huntley  Moybr, 
Frank  Aloy  Moran, 
Martin  Henry  Morrison, 
John  Augustus  Osbornb, 
Reuben  Wilson  Parker, 
Aubrey  Leard  Parsons, 
M.  Curtis  Ramaley, 
William  Folwell  Spargur, 
William  Jacob  Stephan, 
Walter  Paul  Smith, 
Burt  Edward  Saunders, 
Charles  Frederick  Wali.acb, 
Frank  Levy  West. 
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ADMISSION. 

Each  candidate  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
furnish  to  the  secretary  at  the  time  of  matriculating  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  habits.  A  blank  form  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  catalogue. 

The  rules  for  admission  and  graduation  are  such  as 
obtain  in  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  of 
which  this  college  is  a  member.  , 

Applicants  will  be  subject  to  an  examination  in  the  common 
English  studies  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  presented  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  received  a  good  education  in  these 
studies.  A  diploma  or  certificate  from  a  normal  or  high  school, 
a  teacher's  certificate,  a  collegiate  degree,  matriculation  at  a 
recognized  college,  is  received  as  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  dentistry. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  the  second  year 
who  present  certificates  from  recognized  dental  colleges  of 
attendance  upon  one  full  course  of  lectures  of  at  least  six 
months,  and  who  give  evidence  satisfactorj*  to  the  heads  of 
the  respective  departments  that  they  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

Graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges  will  be  admitted  to 
the  work  of  the  second  year  and  will  be  excused  from  lectures 
and  examinations  upon  general  anatomy,  chemistry,  histology, 
physiology,  pathology,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  but 
will  be  required  to  take  the  courses  in  operative  and  prosthetic 
technics,  special  pathology,  special  histology,  dental  materia 
medica,  therapeutics  and  bacteriology. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  foreign 
countries  are  required  to  furnish  properly  attested  evidence  of 
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Study,  and  attendance  upon  lectures,  such  as  is  required  of 
other  applicants,  and  they  must  pass  the  intermediate  exam- 
inations. 

Students  from  recognized  dental  schools  can  enter  the  senior 
class  only  upon  evidence  of  having  completed  work  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  first  and  second  year  in  this  school. 

Applications  for  admission  can  be  sent  at  any  time  to  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  W.  H.  Whitslar,  29  Budid  avent^e,  who  will 
cheerfully  answer  any  inquiries  about  the  school.  As  chairs 
in  the  operating  room  and  places  in  the  laboratory  are  selected 
in  the  order  of  matriculation  and  payment  of  fees,  it  is  advis- 
able that  students  should  have  their  names  registered  as  early 
as  possible. 

TERMS* 

The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  sessions  of  thirty-six 
weeks  each,  including  the  Christmas  recess.  The  session  for 
1898-99  begins  Tuesday,  October  4th,  and  closes  June  15th. 

According  to  a  rule  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  credit  for  a  full  term  cannot  be  given  to  students  who 
enter  more  than  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 
But  if  any  student  is  prevented  by  sickness  from  entering 
within  the  ten  days,  and  if  his  sickness  is  properly  certified  to 
by  a  reputable  practicing  physician,  he  can  enter  not  later 
than  twenty  days  from  the  opening  day. 
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CDURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  table  shows  the  work  reqtdred  in  each  year 
and  the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  each  subject. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

HOURS  PER  WBBK. 

Osteology 2. 

Chemistry {  ^ZiSS'ry. 

^^thesis....- {x5=Ubrtiry. 

Histology 4—i6  weeks. 

Dental  Anatomy 4— «fter  Christmas. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Anatomy — Descriptive 4. 

^y<^oi.gy {  '-'^^Z^^'"^- 

Dental  Histology  and  Embryology i — to  Christmas. 

Metallurgy i. 

Operative  Technics 4 — before  Christmas. 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Orthodontia 

Technics 15 — 4  months. 

Clinical  Dentistry 15—4  months. 

Dissection Evenings. 

Dental  Pathology i— After  Christmas. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

i-.        ^      1%    jj  i.                                         /   2 — ^4  months. 
Operative  Dentistry <     j      «« 

Operative  Clinics i5- 

Pathology,  Dental  and  General i. 

Dental  Medicine i. 

Bacteriology 9—8  weeks. 

Surgical  CUnics 6. 

Orthodontia Special  lectures. 

Anaesthetics 

Jurisprudence  

Dental  Hygiene 

Special  Chemistry 

Electro-therapeutics 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  methods  of  instruction  consist  of  lectures,  recitations, 
demonstrations,  clinics,  and  practical  work  in  the  chemical, 
physiological  and  bacteriological  laboratories.  Complete 
courses  are  given  in  the  technic  of  operative  and  prosthetic 
dentistry,  as  well  as  in  orthodontia  and  steel. 

A  new  method  of  instruction  in  prosthesis  has  been  intro- 
duced  which  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  that  heretofore 
followed. 

Clinical  material  is  abundant  and  a  vast  variety  of  cases  are 
presented. 

Anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology  and  histology  are  pursued 
in  the  medical  department.  With  the  general  work  in  these 
subjects  special  instruction  for  dental  students  is  interwoven. 

The  clinical  professors  of  this  school  give  their  entire  time 
during  the  clinic  hours  to  instruction  each  day  throughout  the 
term.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  gives  each  student 
constant  personal  aitenlum  by  skilled  teachers  and  operators. 
All  practical  work  must  be  performed  in  the  college,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  prevent  students  from  practicing  dentistry 
illegally. 

Regular  attendance  at  all  of  the  lessons  of  instruction  and 
clinics  is  required.  No  student  will  be  excused  from  the 
technic  or  practical  courses. 
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DESaUPTION  OF  CDURSES. 


ANATOMY. 

The  course  in  anatomy  consists  of  lectures  upon  descriptive 
and  applied  anatomy,  together  with  demonstrations  and  recita- 
tions. In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  dental  students 
especial  attention  is  given  to  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  neck 
and  alimentary  canal. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  in  osteology,  students  of  the 
first  year  are  provided  with  separate  bones,  which  they  are 
permitted  to  take  home  for  purposes  of  study. 

For  demonstrations  upon  the  cadaver  and  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, the  second-year  class  is  divided  into  sections,  in  order 
that  individual  students  may  have  every  opportunity  of  bec&n- 
ing  familiar  with  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  receiving 
direct  personal  instruction.  Text-books:  Gray's  Anatomy 
and  Black's  Dental  Anatomy. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  advantages  offered  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy 
are  very  rich.  The  anatomical  room  is  well  lighted, 
perfectly  heated  and  ventilated.  It  has  twenty-four  tables, 
and  is  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water,  elevator  aud  every 
convenience  for  successfully  conducting  the  work  of  dissection. 

Dissections  are  made  under  the  immediate  .direction  of  the 
Professor  of  anatomy. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Two  lectures  a  week  are  given  to  the  students  of  the  second 
year.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  experiments  in  the  class- 
room and  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory. 
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The  properties  of  the  circulating  liquids  of  the  body,  blood 
and  lymph,  having  been  first  described,  the  mechanical  and 
physiological  factors  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
circulation  are  studied  in  detail.  The  physical  and  chemical 
phenomena  of  respiration  and  the  relation  of  the  nervous 
system  to  the  respiratory  mechanism  are  next  taken  up.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  digestion,  including  the  secretion  of  the 
digestive  juices  and  their  action  on  the  food  substances,  the 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  influence  of 
nerves  on  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  digested  food  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals,  the 
changes  which  the  absorbed  substances  undergo  in  the  body, 
and  the  channels  by  which  the  waste  products  are  excreted 
form  the  next  division  of  the  subject.  A  general  view  is  then 
taken  of  the  statistics  of  nutrition  and  metabolism  (including 
Animal  Heat) ,  from  which  the  rules  governing  the  construction 
of  dietaries  are  deduced.  The  general  physiology  of  muscular 
and  nervous  tissue  having  been  treated  of,  the  physiological 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are 
described  at  length.  A  brief  account  of  reproduction  and 
development  completes  the  course. 

Care  is  taken  to  emphasize  the  special  importance  to  the 
dental  student  of  such  subjects  as  the  secretion  of  saliva, 
the  formation  of  tartar  and  salivary  concretions,  and  the 
mechanism  of  mastication  and  of  articulation. 

Text-book:    Stewart's  Manual  of  Physiology. 

HISTOI.OGY. 

• 

The  course  is  the  same  as  for  the  medical  students,  but 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  structure  of  bone,  tooth,  the 
salivary  glands  and  the  contents  of  the  mouth  in  general. 
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Each  student  spends  more  than  sixty  hours  in  the  laboratory, 
and  mounts,  stains  and  studies  about  one  hundred  sections  of 
all  the  important  organs  and  tissues.  Microscopic  slides  and 
materials  cost  each  student  about  three  dollars,  but  they 
remain  his  own  property. 

Text-book:    Stohr's  Histology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Much  care  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  the  thorough 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and 
lecture  room  according  to  modem  plans. 

The  course  includes  a  series  of  illustrative  lectures  on 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  showing  their  relationship  to 
dental,  medical  and  sanitary  science,  and  laboratory  practice. 
The  latter  offers  the  student  advantages  in  acquiring  chemical 
manipulations  and  favors  his  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  chemistry.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  are 
given  to  the  work. 

Special  or  advanced  students  will  also  be  furnished  the  means 
for  original  work  or  research,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor.  A  special  course  is  provided  for  the  third  year 
students — ^which  deals  especially  with  the  chemistry  of  the 
mouth. 

Text-books:  Witthaus'  Chemistry,  Mitchell's  Dental 
Chemistry  for  reference. 

PATHOLOGY. 

This  course  covers  a  description  of  general  and  special 
pathology.  It  consists  of  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  pathological  processes,  their  histological  changes  and  effects 
upon  the  organism.  Surgical  pathology  is  elucidated  and  the 
general  subject  treated  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  dental 
pathology.      The  decay  of  teeth,   and  inflammations  of  the 
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dental  pulp  and  pericementtim  receive  special  attention. 
Tumors  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
including  syphilis,  are  also  discussed. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  this  department,  having  personal 
supervision  of  the  clinics,  has  numerous  opportunities  to 
illustrate  by  practical  demonstrations  the  various  subjects  of 
his  lectures. 

Text-books :  Marshall's  Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases  of 
the  Face,  Mouth  and  Jaws. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  this  department  embraces  both  general  and 
special  bacteriology.  The  student  is  taught,  by  actual  prac- 
tice in  the  laboratory,  the  general  technique  of  bacteriological 
diagnosis  and  research,  dealing  first  with  the  non-pathogenic 
germs,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work,  then  taking  up, 
for  study,  the  micro-organisms  of  pus,  etc.,  and  later  the 
various  bacteria  of  the  mouth,  the  special  bacteria  of  decay 
and  other  pathological  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  associated 
parts.  The  work  is  entirely  practical,  supplemented  at 
appropriate  times  with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  quizzes 
by  the  professors  in  charge. 

Text-books  :  Abbott's  Bacteriology,  Miller's  Micro-Organ- 
isms  of  the  Mouth. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

An  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  application 
of  medicaments  is  so  important  that  dental  students  should  be 
as  well  grounded  in  this  as  in  anatomy  and  physiolpgy.  The 
course  consists  of  a  series  of  comprehensive  lectures  upon  all 
important  drugs,  with  especial  illustrations  of  their  use  in 
dentistry. 
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The  aim  is  to  make  these  lectures  of  great  practical  value; 

and  the  methods  of  administration  and  application  are  described 
in  detail. 

Text-books:     Georgas'  Dental  Medicine. 

PROSTHESIS  AND  METALLURGY. 

There  are  two  dental  laboratory  class-rooms,  one  for  students 
of  the  first,  and  pne  for  those  of  the  second  year,  each  room 
is  provided  with  sixty  benches  and  with  a  platform  furnished 
with  complete  laboratory  appliances.  There  is  also  a  dental 
laboratory  with  lathes,  plaster,  molding  and  casting,  for  all 
coarse  work,  and  a  specially  fitted  forge  room.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  have  the  methods  of  instruction  as  practical  as 
possible;  thus  in  vulcanite  technic  work  each  student  takes 
the  impression  and  articulation  from  the  mouth  of  a  petson 
employed  for  the  purpose,  rather  than  from  a  model,  and  all 
clinical  patients  in  this  department  are  treated  upon  the 
platform  before  the  class. 

Comprehensive  and  progressive  technic  courses  are  g^ven  in 
impressions — vulcanite,  celluloid,  cast  metal,  aluminum,  gold, 
continuous  gum  (optional),  and  in  their  combinations,  in  crown 
and  bridge  work,  steel,  orthodontia,  and  metallurgy. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  scheduled  lectures,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  subject  and  the  principles  involved,  special 
technic  lectures,  are  given  as  the  class  enters  upon  new  work. 
These  lectures  are  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule. 

Fifteen  hours  a  week  for  nearly  two  years  are  devoted  to  this 
work.  The  professor  in  charge  of  this  department  devotes  his 
entire  time  during  these  hours  to  personal  instruction  in  the 
laboratories. 

There  is  a  special  laboratory  for  instruction  in  metallurgy. 

Text-books:     American   Text   Book,   Volume    I.,    Hodgen's 
Metallurgy. 
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OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

In  this  department  the  teaching  is  largely  of  a  clinical 
character.  Having  a  patient  before  the  class  many  valuable 
suggestions  can  be  made  most  clearly. 

A  full  description  of  instruments  and  appliances  used  in  the 
operating  room,  and  of  the  various  materials  in  diaily  use  by 
the  practitioner,  is  given. 

Operating  chairs  in  the  .operating  room  and  benches  in  the 
laboratory  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  matriculation  and 
payment  of  fees. 

All  seniors  are  required  to  bring  their  laboratory  instru- 
ments with  them  so  as  to  perform  practical  cases  in  prosthesis 
and-  bridge  work.  The  necessary  instruments  are  not  sup- 
plied to  students  by  the  college.  Each  student  must  provide 
instruments  for  use  in  all  departments  of  his  work  and  he 
must  keep  them  in  good  order.  Patients  are  not  assigned 
to  him  unless  this  requirement  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  suggested  that  those  who  already  have  not  such  instru- 
ments defer  the  purchase  until  they  enter  the  school,  in  order 
to  secure  uniformity  and  excellence  in  outfit. 

Instruments,  including  dental  engine,  cost  about  ninety 
dollars.     These  are  needed  after  Christmas  of  the  second  year. 

Text-book:  Volume  II.,  American  Text  Book  of  Operative 
Dentistry. 

OPERATIVE  TECHNICS. 

This  work  is  preceded  by  a  thorough  study  of  dental  anatomy, 
and  by  the  cutting  on  the  part  of  each  student  of  sections  of 
teeth  to  learn  their  forms.  All  students  are  first  taught  to 
operate  upon  natural  teeth  out  of  the  mouth,  to  treat  organs 
supposed  to  be  diseased  with  therapeutic  agents,  and  to  fill 
cavities  with  the  various  appropriate  materials. 
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A  Study  of  the  materials  used  in  filling,  of  the  proper  shap- 
ing of  cavities,  and  of  the  instruments  required  in  each  succes- 
sive step  is  carefully  followed  in  this  course. 

The  methods  are  designed  not  only  to  lead  to  a  rapid  attain- 
ment of  the  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity  required  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  but  to  cultivate  as  well  the  power  of 
individual  observation  and  reasoning. 

Note. — The  operations  in  the  technic  department  require  a 

great  number  of  natural  teeth,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  procure 

a  sufficient  number,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  every  student 

to  obtain  as  many  as  possible  before  he  returns  for  the  work 

of  his  second  year. 

ORTHODONTIA. 

The  course  in  Orthodontia  is  commenced  in  the  junior  year. 
It  consists  of  technic  work  which  is  used  in  the  third  year  for 
practical  cases.  The  course  is  systematic  so  as  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  force  in  their  relation  to  the  movement  of  the 
teeth  and  bone  tissue  when  found  to  be  irregular.  The  head 
of  this  department  (Professor  Calvin  S.  Case,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,) 
illustrates  his  lectures  with  a  large  number  of  models  from  prac- 
tical cases  in  his  private  collection.  The  student  is  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  best  methods  of  correcting  irregularities 
of  the  teeth,  and  he  also  learns  how  to  make  his  own  appliances 

for  the  purpose. 

ELECTRICITY. 

A  thorough  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  electro-physics 
and  electro-chemistry,  and  the  practical  application  of  their 
principles  in  the  processes  employed  in  dentistry.  It  will  include 
lectures,  laboratory  experiments  and  clinical  demonstrations. 

Cataphoresis  will  be  given  special  consideration  and  the 
various  current  controllers  and  milliameters  will  be  studied  by 
the  students  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  clinics. 
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Bleaching  teeth  by  means  of  electric  currents  with  various 
agents,  treating  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  alveolar  abscess, 
also  the  use  of  the  X  Rays  for  locating  unerupted  teeth  will  be 
elucidated.  The  construction  and  management  of  electric 
dental  engines  and  motors  and  general  methods  controlling 
the  various  kinds  of  currents  will  enter  into  the  course,  also 
the  galvanic  effects  and  electrol3rtic  products  of  various  filling 
materials  in  the  mouth,  etc.  Students  should  be  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  electricity  before  commencing  the 
course. 

DENTAL  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY. 

A  Dental  Museum  and  Library  is  being  formed.  It  is 
earnestly  requested  of  those  who  have  specimens  or  literature 
of  any  interest  to  dental  students,  that  they  make  contribu- 
tions. Each  specimen  and  book  will  receive  proper  care,  and 
credit  will  be  given  the  donor.  A  fine  collection  is  being 
acquired. 

DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred  upon  all 
students  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  required  course  of  study,  paid  all 
required  fees,  passed  all  examinations,  performed  such  prac- 
tical operations  in  the  operative  and  prosthetic  departments  as 
nlay  be  required,  and  conformed  with  such  other  regulations 
as  the  faculty  may  prescribe. 

Candidates  who  attain  a  general  average  of  ninety  per  cent, 
in  all  their  examinations  will  receive  honorable  mention. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  upon  gradu- 
ates in  dentistry  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  two  years' 
additional  work  in  the  medical  department.  The  regular 
course  in  the  medical  department  is  four  years. 
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Graduates  in  Dentistry  of  other  institutions  are  required  to 
attend  one  full  course  and  comply  with  all  the  regulations  of 
the  Senior  year  in  order  to  receive  the  dental  degree  from 
Western  Reserve  University. 


BOOKS  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YBAR. 

Gray*s  Anatomy, 

Stohr*8  Histology, 

Witthaus*  Chemistry, 

American  Text-Book  Prosthetic  Dentistry, 

or  Richardson's  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

SECOND  YKAR. 

Stewart's  Physiology, 

Hogden's  Metallurgy, 

Barrett's  Oral  Pathology, 

Black's  Dental  Anatomy. 

TB^RD  YEAR. 

Pathology — Marshall's  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Pace,  Mouth  and  Jaws. 
Georgas'  Dental  Medicine, 

Miller's  Micro-organisms  of  the  Mouth, 

American  Text-Book  Operative  Dentistry. 
Ambler's  Tin  Foil  and  its  Combinations  for  Filling  Teeth. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


Dictionary,  Gould  or  Duane;  American  System  of  Dentistry  ;  Garrett- 
son's  Oral  Surgery ;  Week's  Operative  Technics ;  Evan's  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work ;  Mitchell's  Dental  Chemistry ;  Meadowcraft's  A  B  C  of 
Electricity. 
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INSTRUMENTS  REQUIRED* 


The  following  list  of  instruments  is  required  before  benches 
will  be  assigned.  Substitutes  not  accepted.  Purchase  at 
Dental  Supply  House.     Cost  under  $25.00. 

PROSTHSTIC  DBPARTM9NT — PIBST    YEAR. 

(each)  upper  Impression  Trays,  Nos.  2,  4,  12%. 

"    Lower  Impression  Trays,  Nos.  3,  16,  ao. 
Porecelain  [preferred]  or  Rubber  Plaster  Bowl. 
Plaster  Spatula. 
Wax  Spatula  [Haskell's]. 
Bonwill  Articulator. 
Whitney  Flask  [thin]. 
Double  End  File  [Rubber]. 
Rat-tail  File  [Rubber]. 
Set  of  Wilson  Scrapers. 
Mechanical  Saw-Frame  and  Saws. 
Pair  Calipers. 
Pelt  Cone. 
Felt  Wheel. 

Brush  Wheel,  Converging,  No.  23. 
Brush       "       Straight,  No.  26. 

Small  Corundum  Wheels,  }i"  and  i"  Mandrel  for  Engine. 
Bunsen  Gas  Burner  and  Spider  and  18  inches  Rubber  Tubing. 
Large-Mouth  Blow-Pipe. 
Pair  Shears,  Curved. 
Pair  Plate  Nippers. 
Pair  Flat-nosed  Pliers. 
Pair  Round-nosed  Pliers. 
Pair  Solder  Tweezers. 

Pair  Contouring  Pliers  [Wilmington],  No.  23. 
Flat  File  [Metal]  Cut  No.  4,  4  in. 
Half  Round  File  [Metal]  Cut  No.  2,  4  in. 
Rat-tail  Smooth  File  [Metal]  short. 
Plate  Burnisher,  No.  2. 
Swaging  Mallet  [Horn]. 
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I  Watt's  Metal  Flask. 

I  Riveting  Hammer^  No.  4. 

I  Anvil  [crown  and  bridge]. 

I  Box  Melotte's  Moldine. 

I  Spool  Binding  Wire  [small]. 

I  Whetstone. 

I  Piece  Ground  Glass. 

1  Charcoal  Block. 

3  Pounds  Babbitt's  Metal  [HaskelPs]. 

3  Pounds  Counter-die  Metal  [Haskell's]. 

}i  Pound  Lead  in  bar  form. 

}i  Pound  Yellow  Wax. 

^  Pound  Modeling  Compound. 

>f  Pound  Red  Rubber. 

2  Sheets  of  Pink  Rubber. 
I  Book  Tin  Foil,  No.  20, 
I  Sheet  Tin  Foil,  No.  60. 

NoTS. — Desirable  to  have  but  not  required: 
I  Pair  Straight  Shears. 
I  Plate  Punch. 

I  Carborundum  Wheel,  i>^  inch,  and  Chuck  for  Redman  Lathe. 
I  Small  Ladle  [for  low  fusing  metal]. 
I  Piaster  Knife. 

OPERATING  INSTRX7MBNTS — ^THIRD  YBAR. 

I  Set  Western  Reserve  UoivefBlty  instruments. 

This  set  comprises  filling  instruments,  excavators,  amalgam  instru- 
ments, explorers,  scalers,  chisels,  and  burnishers,  in  all,  sixty 
instruments. 

I  No.  2  Woodson  Amal.  Instrument. 

I  Dental  Engine. 

13  Engine  Points :  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  7,  16,  38,  55^,  59,  100,  102  and  200. 

I  Smooth  Burnisher,  A. 

3  Finishing-burs:  Nos.  204,  219,  230. 
I  Plug-trimmers :  Nos.  31,  32. 

I  Donaldson  Bristle  [roughened]  with  handle. 
.1  Donaldson  Bristle  [hook]  with  handle. 
I  Flexo  Files  :  Nos.  00,  000. 
I  Ribbon  Saw. 
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I  Adjiistable  Saw  Frame.    Saws. 

I  Pair  College  Dressing  Pliers. 

I  Pair  Foil  Carriers. 

I  Spirit  Lamp. 

I  Mallet. 

I  Pair  Foil  Scissors. 

I  Pair  Small  Scissors. 

I  Chip  Syringe. 

I  Water  Syringe.     . 

I  Month  Mirror. 

I  Cement  Spatula,  No.  12 

I  Pair  Clamp  Forceps. 

3  Rubber  Clamps  :  Nos.  22,  51,  '60. 
I  Rubber  Holder. 

I  Ainsworth  Punch. 

I  Spool  Floss  Silk. 

I  Box  Finishing  Strips,  Assorted. 

4  Boxes  Sand-paper  Disks. 

1  Box  Cuttle-6sh  Disks. 
3  Rubber  Points. 

3  Carborundum  Points. 

2  Huey  Mandrels. 

I  Screw  Mandrel,  No.  301  >f. 
I  Screw-Clamp  Porte,  No.  307. 

Small  Brushes. 

Moose-hide  Points. 
I  Glass  Slab. 

Napkins  and  Towels. 
I  Piece  Chamois  Skin. 
I  Arkansas  Stone. 
I  Rubber  Polishing  Cup. 
I  Foil  Knife,  Bone. 
X  Stump  Carborundum,  Mediimi. 

Note. — ^The  College  furnishes  medicine,  alcohol  for  lamps,  rubber- 
doth  and  cotton,  gratis  to  students  for  their  operations.  A  full  set  of 
extracting  forceps  is  also  provided. 
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dlNICS- 

The  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Clinics  provide  all  classes  of 
material  in  abundance. 

In  the  first  year  patients  are  so  provided  for  the  students 
that  they  may  make  trial  cases  of  artificial  dentures,  which 
are  included  in  the  regular  technic  course.  In  the  second  year 
practical  cases  of  artificial  dentures,  including  operations  in 
the  mouth,  are  assigned  to  each  student  who  has  completed 
his  technic  courses  in  prosthesis  and  crown  and  bridge  work. 

In  the  third  year  students  perform  all  kinds  of  operations 
in  filling,  crown  and  bridge  work,  and  in  artificial  dentures 
and  orthodontia.  Each  Senior  is  assigned  to  a  chair  which  he 
retains  throughout  the  year.  Tables  for  instruments  are 
provided  with  the  chairs ;  each  student  also  has  a  locker  for 
his  engine. 

The  many  clinical  cases  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  anaesthetics.  In  rotation  the  Seiiior  and  Junior 
students  secure  ample  opportunities  for  observation  by  the  actual 
use  of  anaesthetics  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  other  minor 
operations  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  skilled 
demonstrator.  In  this  department  of  work  the  student  learns 
to  study  heart  lesions  and  idiosyncrasies  which  prevent  the 
use  of  anaesthetics.  The  subject  of  antisepsis  is  elucidated 
and  rigidly  carried  out  in  this  department.  The  clinical  work 
is  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors  and 
demonstrators  and  each  operation  is  recorded  as  a  part  of  an 
examination  of  each  student. 
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EXPENSES* 

The  matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars  which  is  paid  but  once. 
The  general  annual  fee  is  one  hundred  dollars  which  is  to  be 
paid  upon  entering  the  school.  If  the  full  payment  of  this 
fee  is  impossible,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  is  accepted, 
but  five  dollars  are  added  to  the  remaining  portion  to  be 
paid  making  fifty-five  dollars  due  the  college,  that  must  be 
paid  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  session  after  the 
holidays.  The  examination  fee  (ten  dollars)  at  the  close  of 
the  year  is  due  May  the  first. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  enter  the  laboratories  and 
operating  room  until  he  presents  a  receipt  for  fees  from  the 
Treasurer  and  also  is  provided  with  the  necessary  equipment 
of  instruments  and  tools. 


ITEMS  OF  EXPENSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Matriculation $    5  00 

Tuition 100  00 

Instruments  and  Incidentals 30  00 

Books 21  00 

Examination  at  close  of  term 10  00 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Tuition $100  00 

Instruments,  including  Engine,  about 90  00 

Books 8  50 

Examination  at  close  of  term 10  00 


^ 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Tuition $100  00 

Books 20  75 

Examination  at  dose  of  term < . . . .     10  00 

No  Diploma  Fee, 

Good  day  board  may  be  had  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  a  week  ; 
good  accommodations  for  board  and  lodging,  from  $4.00  a 
week  and  upwards. 

Students  applying  to  the  Janitor  at  the  College  building,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  dty,  will  be  directed  to  reliable  board- 
ing houses,  of  which  he  has  a  carefully  prepared  list. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Dr.  W.  H.  WHITS1.AR,  No.  29  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  will  cheerfully  answer  all  inquiries. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE* 

The  College  seeks  to  surround  its  students  with  the  best 
influences.  The  Faculty  therefore  encourages  all  efforts  of  the 
students  to  exert  their  talents  in  commendable  ways.  During 
the  session  of  1896-97  a  flourishing  dental  society  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  placing  responsibilities  of  a  mature 
t3rpe  upon  the  students,  and  to  inculcate  true  professional 
ideas.  Bach  year  this  society  elects  its  own  officers  and  the 
president  is  made  Curator  of  the  College  Museum,  which  office 
he  holds  during  his  Senior  year.  Other  societies  and  organi- 
zations exist  among  the  students. 

The  Delta  Sigma  Delta  and  Psi  Omega  Fraternities,  have 
each  a  flourishing  membership,  and  are  important  factors  in 
the  college  life  of  a  student. 

Many  of  the  students  become  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  is  next  door  to  the  College,  and 
thus  have  use  of  a  fine  gymnasium  and  other  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  A  special  rate  of  membership  is  made 
to  students. 

Exhibitions  of  various  dental  appliances  and  equipments  are 
occasionally  given  by  manufacturers.  From  these  much  val- 
uable information  can  be  gained. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION^ 


OFFICERS  FOR    1897-98. 

President — Harry  M.  King,  D.  D.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vice-President — W11.1.IAM  O.  Haldy,  D.  D.  S.  ,  Cleveland. 
Secy,  and  Treas. — A.  P.  Buchtbl,  D.  D.  S.,  Akron,  O. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  together  each  year 
those  who  were  associated  as  members  of  classes,  and  to 
promote  their  mutual  interests. 

The  annual  meetings  are  held  on  Commencement  day,  at  2 
p.  m.,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  College. 

The  programme  of  the  Alumni  meeting  for  May  17th,  1898, 
will  include  addresses  by  Dr.  I<.  P.  Bethel,  Kent,  O.,  and  Dr. 
W.  G.  Ebersole,  Cleveland. 


WILSONIAN  DENTAL  SOCIETY,  1898-99- 


President — C.  D.  Elder. 
Vice-President — H.  A.  Bai^dwin. 
Secretary— T.  H.  Terry. 
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Certificate  of  Good  Moral  Character* 


This  certifies  that  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 

Mr 

(^Address) 

for years ;  that  I  believe  him  to  be  of  good  moral 

character,  and  I  hereby  recommend  him  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Dental  Department  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  as  one 
worthy  to  be  received  as  a  student. 

« 

{Signed), 

{Address), '. 

'  N.  B. — ^All  applicants  for  admission  to  this  school  are 
required  to  present  this  certificate  of  moral  character,  to  be 
signed  by  either  a  reputable  dentist  or  physician,  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  a  principal  of  high  school  or  academy, 
or  some  responsible  person  known  to  the  faculty. 


Western  Reserve  Academy. 


Western  Reserve  Academy. 


IN  1882,  upon  the  removal  of  the  Western  Reserve  College 
from  Hudson  to  Cleveland,  the  trustees  decided  that  the 
Preparatory  Department,  which  had  existed  in  connection  with 
the  College  since  1827,  should  remain  in  Hudson  under  the 
name  of  The  Western  Reserve  Academy.  The  ample  grounds 
and  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  College  were  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  Academj* ;  the  preparatory  course  of  study 
was  broadened  and  strengthened,  and  the  corps  of  instructors 
was  increased. 

The  aim  of  the  Academy  is,  primarily,  to  provide  adequate 
preparation  for  Adelbert  College  or  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  or  for  other  first-class  colleges 
or  schools  of  science.  The  ample  facilities  provided  for  this 
special  work  are  also  suflBcient  to  give  an  excellent  academic 
education  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  college.  Grad- 
uates of  the  Academy  may  not  only  enter  the  best  colleges, 
but  pass  directly  into  Medical,  Law  and  Divinity  Schools,  or 
begin  the  work  of  teaching.  Many  former  students  are  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  business  or  in  teaching. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age ;    be  able  to  read  aloud,  readily  and 
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intelligently,  some  Knglish  selection  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  principal  facts  of  Geography,  English 
Syntax  and  Arithmetic  through  proportion.  They  should  be 
able  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand  and  understand  the  use 
of  capital  letters  and  the  marks  of  punctuation. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  examined  in  the 
studies  already  pursued  by  the  class  which  they  hope  to  enter. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  testimo- 
nials of  good  character. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


Ci^Y  Hkrrick,  a.  M., 

Joint  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History, 

Chari^s  Thomas  Hickok,  Ph.  D., 

Joint  Principal  and  Instructor  in  History  and  Latin, 

Hari«an  Nims  Wood,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  English, 

HoMBR  Oscar  Si«uss,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  German, 

Mrs.  Mary  Woostbr  Mii«i^,  A.  M., 

Preceptress  and  Instructor  in  English, 

Oborgia  E.  Bristoi«, 
Instructor  ch  Piano, 

Margarbt  Mani^by, 

Instructor  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 

Mrs.  Mary  Bi«iss, 
Matron. 
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The  names  of  officers  are  printed  in  italics.  Each  name  is  followed  by  a  symbol 
indicating  the  department  to  which  the  person  belongs,  viz :— A,  Adelbert  College; 
D,  Dental  Department;  G«  Graduate  Department;  I«,  I^w  School;  M,  Medical 
College ;  W,  College  for  Women. 


Adams,  Agnes W Euclid,  O. 

Adams,  Sarah  A..^^'  w^o/e  Avcs!,  E*  C. 

AJ„«„  -07   c  J  A. Euclid,  cor. 

Adams,  W.  S |        Wymore  Ave.,  E.  C. 

Atiins,  Herbert  A  . .  W 25  Cutler  St. 

Ainger,  CD \, 788  Pairmount  St. 

Akins,  E.  E M Medical  College. 

Allen^  Dr,  D.  /»....  .M 278  Prospect  St. 

Allen.  E.  T W Guilford  Hounc. 

Allen,  K.  C A 266  Pranklin  Av. 

Allison,  G.  D D  18  Payne  Av. 

Ambler^  Dr.  H.L,..!} 17«  Euclid  Av. 

Anderson,  C.  J I^ 102  Crawford  Rd. 

Andrew^  R.  W D 12&I  Cedar  Av. 

Andrus,  A.  H W 128  Sibley  St. 

Annin,  Miss  E.  C. . .  W Guilford  House. 

Apple,  A.  D D 119  Huron  St. 

Ashmun,  Dr.  CCVi  794  Republic  St. 

Atwater,  A.  X, D 70  Brownell  St. 

Austin,  G.  S M. Medical  College. 

Austin,  Ida  Martha. W 1257  Broadway. 

Austin,  J.  B A  217  Oakdale  St. 

Auxter,  L.  D D 185  Chestnut  St. 

Babbitt,  S.  A W Guilford  House. 

Baer,  M.  W W Guilford  House. 

Baker,  P.  S A 57  Streator  Av. 

Baldwin,  H.  A D 186  Muirson  St. 

Baldwin,  W.  S M Medical  College. 

Banker,  D.  P M Medical  College. 

Barnes,  V.  E D I«ogan  Av. 

Barrett,  W.  M I* Glenville. 

Bartholomew,  M . . .  G 2288  Euclid  Av, 

Baum,  S.  M W 1012  Detroit  St. 

Baxter,  E.  C A 29  Cutler  St. 


Beachboard,  W.  W..A 20  A.  H. 

Beale,  G.  E M Medical  College. 

Beck,  M.  R W 808  Hough  At. 

Beckerman,  H.  C . . .  M Medical  College. 

Beeoe,  F.  A. ai  . 

Beeman,  M.  E W. 

Beers,  M.  P A. 

Behe,  J.  H L. 

Bell,  C.  H  .  .....     . .  M 


. .  Medical  CoUegfe. 

46  Collins  PI. 

. .  754  RepubUc  St. 
...125  Adelbert  Av. 
..Medical  College. 


Bellamy,  G.  A G 141  Orange  St. 

Beman,  E.  I W 29  McConnell  St. 

Beman,  I«.  T A 29  McConnell  St. 

Benfield,  M.  E W 26  White  Av. 

Benkosky,  C.  J t, 92  Pullerton  St. 

Bentley,  Isabel W 82  Mayfield  Rd. 

Bernstein,  A.  E I« 287  Perry  St. 

Berry,  W.  W M Medical  College. 

Bethel,  Dr.  L,  P.....li Kent,  O. 

Bcvier,  Isabel G Guilford  House. 

Bialosky,  A.  J A 192  Woodland  Av. 

Bierce,  E.  C A 181  Streatbr  Av. 

Bill,  A.  H G 858  I^ogan  Av. 

Bingham,  H.  J A  209  Bell  Av. 

Bishop,  P.  L D 90  Jennings  Av. 

Bishop,  H.  P M Medical  College. 

Bissell,  C.  R 1, Hiram  House. 

Black,  J.  P M Medical  College. 

Blount,  Alma '^ Guilford  House. 

Boggs,  Dr.  Jessie W 1257  Euclid  Av. 

Bole,  B.  P I«. Ansel  Av.  fit  Sup*r  St. 

Borland,  R.  G D 1S7  Chestnut  St. 

Boston,  P.  O D 188  Dodge  St. 

Bourne,  B.  R A 1888ayle8St. 

Bourne,  Henry  E....W 48  Mayfield  St. 

Bourne,  J.  K A Ill  Ingleside  Av. 

Bowen,  H.  P W Guilford  Hooae. 
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Boy  Ian,  L.  D D ISGrantSt. 

Bradlee,  G.  M W 1827  Cedar  Av. 

Bramley,  G.  M W 96  Murray  Hill. 

Bresler,  W.  M t, 1289  Willson  Av. 

Brewbaker,  A.  S....W 442  Sibley  St. 

Brewer^  A,  T, t,  . .  .149  Kensington  St. 

Brown,  A.  B M Medical  College. 

Brown,  ISlaie  May  . .  W 125  Adelbert  St. 

Brown,  H.  S A 1458  Linwood  St. 

Brown,  J.  D D 127  CHestnut  St. 

Brush,  Emma W 106  Quincy  St. 

Brush,  Henry  R A 28  A.  H. 

Bruml,  P.  B I, 288  Central  Av. 

Brumr^  Dr.  IV.  E  . .  M Medical  College. 

Bultman,  Cornelia . .  W 49  Vienna  St. 

Bunce,  H.  B.,  Jr M Medical  College. 

BhuU,  Dr.  F.E M Medical  College. 

Burke,  S  B. X, 1106  Euclid  Av. 

Burrell,  A.  C G 2250  Euclid  Av. 

Bush,  Charlotte  M . .  W Guilford  House 

Bushmill  Eb€M€zer..TTeas. . .727  Genesee  Av, 

Cadwalader,  J.  S M Medical  College. 

Canon,  A.  S.,  Jr .     . .  D 156  Oregon  St. 

Cannon,  John  L Ir 185  Chestnut  St. 

Carey,  W.  A t, 18  Brookfield  St. 

Carlisle,  C.  L M Medical  College. 

Carlisle,  P.  P M Medical  CoUege. 

Carpenter,  Allen  H.  A 227  Princeton  St. 

CarpenUTy  A.  G I* 125  Streator  Av. 

Carpenter,  H.  C . . .  .  W ....  181  Kenilworth  St. 

Carpenter,  M.  I^ A 950  Doan  St. 

Carroll,  P.  A A  48  Brookfield  St. 

Carroll,  H.  Ai W. . . .  1282  Woodland  Av. 

Carroll,  V.  B W 48  Brookfield  St. 

Carroll,  W.  H D. .  ..1282  Woodland  Av. 

Carr,  P  I A 56  Miles  Park. 

Carr,  J.  C A  55  Miles  Park. 

Camith,  W.  M A    ....lff78  Willson  Av. 

Cau,  Dr.  C.  S D Chicago,  111. 

Chamberlin,  W.  B. .  .M Medical  College. 

Chandler,  H.  D A 144  Sawtell  Av. 

Chapman,  P.  P D 488  Pearl  St. 

Chapman,  H.  B I, E.  Cleveland. 

Chapman,  W.  H A 8  Wilbur  Ct. 

Chase,  B.  M W 1201  Euclid  Av. 

Claffen,  I/>uise W 446  Dunham  Av. 

Oark,  Dr.  F.  S M Medical  College. 


Clark,  J.  R I* 416  Sibley  St. 

Clark,  W.  T M Medical  College. 

Clapp,  Dr.H.T,...  M Medical  College. 

Clapp,  H.  M D 66  Chestnut  St. 

Cleminshaw,  W.  H. .!« 400  Russell  Av. 

Clermont,  Art.  I«ee . .  A 41  Walker  St. 

Clifford,  Addison  B. . A •  A  Y  House. 

Cline,  A.  W M Medical  College. 

Clisbie,  G.  C M Medical  College. 

Clisby,  R.  E A 1687  Cedar  Av. 

ClUby,  V.  W A 1687  Cedar  Av. 

Clum,  H.  W I* 126  Adelbert  St. 

Coates,  H.  J A 68  Archwood  Av. 

Cobb.  P.  MacM  1, 2509  Euclid  Av. 

Cobum,  A.  Ir W 466  Pranklin  Av. 

Cole,  T.J A 906CaseAv. 

Collins,  P.  A A B  0  11  House. 

Colson,  P.  D A ..AY  House. 

Colvirt,  Mary  Noyes..W Guilford  House. 

Comstock,  Dwight . .  A 88  Streator  A  v. 

Copeland,  M.  A A 262  Hough  Av. 

CorUit,  Dr.  W^.E....M 668  Euclid  Av. 

Corll,  M.  E W Guilford  House. 

Couch,  W.  S A Madison. 

Cowley,  R.  H M Medical  College. 

Cozad,  H.  I M 137^  Chestnut  St. 

Cozad,  H.  O  h 41  Cornell  St. 

Craft,  P.  A W 180  Wilbur  Place. 

Craig,  Chalmers.  .  .M Medical  College. 

Cramer,  Abraham . .  I, 76  Branch  Av. 

Crawford,  H.  J L 29  Afton  Place. 

Crtsty,  Rev.  A,  B....A    46  Anndale  St. 

Croll,  M.  W G 454  Dunham  Av. 

Crosby,  Charles A 1615  Cedar  Av. 

Crowell,  W.  S M Medical  College. 

Croxton,  M.  S W 44  Pifth  Av. 

Cudell,  Adolph M Medical  College. 

Culp,  Clyde  S .M Medical  College. 

Cummings,  R.  R ....  W. .... .50  Wilbur  Place. 

Cunningham,  A.  T.  R..M ....  Medical  College. 

Currie,  R.  E D 887  Prospect  St. 

Curtis,  J.  .\ L 200  Oakdale  St. 

Cur  its,  Mattoon  M  ..A. 48  Adelbert  St. 

Cushing,  Dr  E.F...M 989  Prospect  St. 

Cushing,  Henry  P...K  260  Sibley  St. 

Cutter,  A.  S W. .  .1174  E.  Madison  St. 

Daugherty,  J.  E  . . .  .M Medical  College. 
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Dayidflon,  A..  W A 2S  Superior  St. 

Davidson,  Bessie W 146  Bellfield  Ay. 

Davidson,  J.  S 1, 791  Doan  St. 

Davies,  J.  P A 841  Pairmount  St. 

Darby,  J.  C M 860  Doan  St. 

Darby,  Dr.  /.  E M 860  Doan  St. 

Oarrah,  H.  C D 186Che8tnut  St. 

Deering,  Robert  W..W 80  Cornell  St. 

Denis,  M.  A W    42  Streator  Av. 

Derby,  A.  G W Guilford  House. 

Dettlebach,  P.  C A 60  Harper  St. 

Deutsch,S.  J A 87  Walker  St. 

Dever,  M.  E W Guilford  House. 

Dial,  E.  X, M  Medical  CoUege. 

Dickerman,  John A 862  Doan  St. 

Dickenson,  B.  S M Medical  College. 

Dickinson,  Jno.  Jr . .  M Medical  College. 

Diffenbacher,  W.  P..D 28  Preeman  St, 

Dillow,  B.  M ........  W Guilford  House. 

Dissette,  C.  P W Glenville. 

Dissette,  George  C. . A B  0 11  House. 

Donley,  E.  P A 161  Aetna  St. 

DoolitUe,  W.  P M Medical  College. 

Doyle,  J.  T D  958t:edar  Av. 

Draime,  C.  S D  701  Superior  St. 

Drake,  A.  D W 886  Bolton  Av. 

Drechsler,  Wm M Medical  College. 

Dryden,  D.  P A 88  Jennings  Av. 

Dudgeon,  P.  O D 08  Chestnut  St. 

Duffy,  E.  B    D 810  Cedar  Av. 

Duncan,  H.  T A 78  Pifth  Av. 

Dunham,  I.  H VJ 888  Dunham  Av. 

Dunn,  J.J M  Medical  College. 

Dunsford,  M.  H W Guilford  House. 

Dusek,  J.  1, D 123  Humboldt  St. 

Eaby,  H.  P D 100  Chestnut  St. 

Eberhard,  I«.  C M Medical  College. 

EbersoU,  Dr.  ly.  G..I> 176  Euclid  Av. 

Eby,  C.  J If Rocky  River. 

Bccleston,  Ines  M. . .  W 897  Pairmount  St. 

Edson,  C.  R D Miles  Av. 

Eddy,  R.  C  M Medical  College. 

Eggert,  P.  G   D 862 1/>rain  St. 

Elder,  CD D 129  Huron  St. 

Elder,  P.  B D 119  Huron  St. 

Elliott,  C.  C A 138  Wilbur  St. 

Elliott,  R.  W A 136  Wilbur  St. 

Elwell,  C.  H W Lakewood,  O. 


Etn^rsoH^  Otiver  E...A. 50  Wilbur  PL 

Emery,  E.  E W 2006  Broadway. 

Emery,  J.  T A 2088  Broadway. 

Emery,  VertumJ..    A .8A.H. 

Englander,  Lridor . ..  D ....  155  Greenwood  St. 

Englander,  Simon..  M Medical  College. 

Eshenour,  M.  L W Guilford  House. 

Ewing,  H.  W 1, 1061  Crawford  Rd. 

Fagnant,  Charies  P..Vf New  York  City. 

Pairbanks,  A.  W....A 17  A.  H. 

Parber,  M.  J A 214  Woodland  Av. 

Pauver,  C.  K t, University  School 

Feazel,  Ernest  A  .,..1,..  117  Murray  Hill  Av. 

Penn,  Julia W 774  Doan  SL 

Pinch,  Xi.t, D .....106  Dodge  SL 

Pisk,C.  W L 1340ZoeterAT. 

Pisher,  A.  C D 196  Dodge  SL 

Pitch,  R.  G A 18 'Livingston  SL 

Flower,  Andrew M Medical  College. 

PolaonffA.H A 200  PranklinAv. 

Poote,H.P W Guilford  House. 

Porbes,  C.  J A 911  I/jgan  Av. 

Poster,  E.  H A 816  Denison  Av. 

Fowler,  Harold  N...Vf 19  Cutler  St. 

F^ankU,  Miss  IT.  G..V 262  Prospect  SL 

Preeman,  Henry E.. A B^II  House. 

Preiberger,  Isadore.  .A 74  Bolivar  SL 

Priebolin,  C.  D I, 16  Lockyear  Av. 

Priedman,  S.  B A 188  East  Bud  Av. 

Puenfstueck,  G.T  ..D 21  Wendell  SL 

Fuller,  Abraham  L..A 45  Wilbur  PL 

Gale,  Lucy W Hower  Block. 

Gall,  G.  H A AY  House. 

Galpin,  S.  L    A 106  Miles  Av. 

Gans,  Dr.D.  IV....,  Jd Medical  College. 

Garfield,  Hon.  H,A..D....  Garfield  Building. 

Garfield,  J.M L Euclid  Heights. 

Garfield,  M.L W 1646  Harvard  SL 

Garver,  M.  S A. .  .126  Murray  Hill  Av. 

Gates,  Edith  B W 198  Sawtell  Ar. 

Gates,  W.  S A 198  Sawtell  Av. 

Gee,  J.  McC L 51  AnndaleSL 

Gehr,  R  S A 29  Cutler  SL 

Gehring,  A.  P A 88  OsbomSL 

Gibbons,  MaryL....W 625  Clark  Ave. 

Gibson,  W.  A L 1174  Willson  Av. 

Gill,  Anna W 434KenDardSL 
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Oill,  W.  C M Medical  CoUesTC 

Oillan,  A.  C M Medical  College. 

Gillen,  W.  W D 701  Superior  St. 

Oinley,  J.  V I* 24  Ramsey  St. 

Goldner,  J.  H G Chagrin  Palla,  O. 

Goldsmith,  B.  M . . . .  W 191  Kepnard  St. 

Goodman,  Guy  T. .  ..M Medical  College. 

Graham,  J.  E W E.  Cleveland. 

Grau.  P.  R D I^incoln  Hotel. 

Graver.  J.G M......  Medical  College. 

Gray,  E.  C A 2  Sturtevant  St. 

Green,  L.  W M Medical  College. 

Gristc,  E.  h G 22  Anndale  Av. 

Grossman,  E D..  Super'r cor.  Alabama 

Gruener,  HippolyU.  .A 6  Adelbert  Hall. 

Guild,  M.  A W 96  Murray  Hill. 

Gunlefinger,  M.  M..  A 42  Wallingford  Ct. 

Gunn,  F.  J D 785  Superior  St. 

Gunn,  William  E . . .  A 786  Superior  St. 

Gurley,  B.  P \, 61  Anndale  St. 

Gwin,  E.  B W 44BrentonSt. 

Haas,  P.  A D 1420  I/>rain  St. 

Haber,  Benjamin ...  A ... .     . .  .8  Lewiston  St. 

Hodden^  Alexander,.!^ 1670  I^incoln  Av. 

Hadlow,  S.  G W 164  Pelton  Av. 

Haight,  P.  T D 186  Muirson  St. 

Haile,  H.  B A 11  A.  H. 

Hall,  H.  M M Medical  College. 

Hall,  Theodore,  Jr.. A A  Y  House. 

Hall,  W.  C D 149  Chestnut  St. 

HamaHHt  Dr,  C  /4 .  .M 282  Prospect  St. 

Hamilton,  Han.  Edw.  7;.I«.  ...262  Bolton  Av. 

Hamlin,  T.  I, A 60  Bellflower  Av. 

Hannum,  B.G M Medical  College. 

Hanson.  E.  S A 1419  Broadway 

Hanson,  M.  M W Guilford  House. 

Hard,  H.  E M Medical  College. 

Harding,  G.  W M Medical  College. 

Haring,  Harry  A A A  Y  House. 

Harris^  Charles A 21  Cutler  St. 

Karris,  Chester  M . . . A 175  Streator  Av. 

Harris,  J.  P A 60  Bellflower  St. 

Haskins,  C.  B I, 45  Streator  Av. 

Hatch,  S.  W D 861  Prospect  St. 

Haupt,  I*.  L W 106  Euclid  Av. 

Hawthorne,  H.  E A 117  Adelbert  St. 

Hay,  C.  H M Medical  College. 


Haydn,  Rev.  Dr.  H.C.W 1609  Euclid  Av. 

Hasrwood,  H.  A .     ...  A ..  .148  Murray  Hill  Av. 

Heidler,  G.  K M Medicel  College. 

Heimlich,  Samuel. .  .1, 704  Detroit  St. 

Heinig,  Emilo.     ...M...... Medical  College. 

Held,  Ch.  E M    ....  Medical  College. 

Henderson,  G.  D.  Jr..M Medical  College. 

Henderson,  G.  M . . .  W E.  Cleveland. 

Henry,  F.A I«. ...  164  Kensington  St. 

Herr,  P.  B G 67  Marvin  Av. 

Herr,  P.  P A 699  Scranton  Av, 

Herrick,F.H A 7  Cutler  St. 

Herrick,  P.  R X, Russell  Av. 

Herrick,  Dr.  H.J  .  .  M Medical  College. 

Hervey,  G.  E D 176  Euclid  A  v. 

Hill,  Corwin  T M Medical  College. 

Hill,  W.  H I* 814  Cedar  Av. 

Hobbi,  Dr.  P.  L M 1420  Euclid  Av. 

Hobday,  E.  J A 182  Ontario  St. 

Hobson,  W.  S M Medical  College. 

Hofifman,  G.  H M Medical  College. 

Hole,  Ch.  M M Medical  College. 

Holliday,  E.  M W 620  Prospect  St. 

Holmes,  Eugene  D,..X 102  Adelbert  St. 

Hoover,  Dr.  C.H.,..M Medical  College. 

Hoover,  C.  S M  Medical  College. 

Hopkins,  E.H L 84  Miles  Av. 

Hopkins,  W.  R L 47  Jones  Av. 

Hopwood,  E.  C A 2  Sturtevant  St. 

Horton,  P.  I W lOQuinbyAv. 

Houck,  E.  O M Medical  College. 

Howard,  Dr.  IV.  T.„M  .  ...Medical  College. 

Howells.  H.  B ..A Miles  Ave. 

Howland,  Paul I^    11  Granger  St. 

Hubbell,  R.  M W Guilford  House. 

Huebner,  J.  J L 94  Sayles  St. 

Hughes,  Arthur  D . . A 886  Willson  Av. 

Hughes,  E.A W 836  Willson  Av. 

Hulme,  fVm.H. A 95  Cornell  St. 

Huling,  B.  W A 89  Cheshire  St. 

Humiston,  Dr.  tV.  H..M Medical  College. 

Hunt,  H.  A W Guilford  House. 

Hunt,  M.  F W 178  Bell  Av. 

Hurd,Ch.  H D 143  Euclid  Av. 

Hurlebaus,  H.  W....A 9  A.  H, 

Hutchins,  P.  S A 117  Kinsman  St. 

Hyde,  Porrest  E....A 4  Wilbur  Ct. 
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Icken,  F.  H M Medical  College. 

Ickes,  K.M M 187  Dodge  St. 

Ingram,  G.  D  L 62  Cornell  St. 

Jngersoll,  Dr.  /.  M..M Medical  College. 

Jackson,  P.  W    .     ..A 886  Doan  St. 

Jaeger,  D.  G L llSBrookfield  St. 

fanui^CarlB A 64  Bigelow  St. 

Jaater,  Cyrus M Medical  College. 

Jaynes,  E.  H  A IBSSaylesSt. 

Jenkins,  H.  E M Medical  College. 

Jennings,  C.  H M Medical  College. 

Johnson,  H.  H L 620  Prospect  St. 

Johnson,  T.  B D 106  Euclid  Av. 

Johnston,  V.  O 1, 125  Adelbcrt  Av. 

Jones,  A.  J A 1811  Harvard  St. 

Jones,  E.W A 1858  Harvard  St. 

Jones,  H.  A W 1635  Harvard  St. 

Jones,  J.  C  I* 101  Oakdale  St. 

Jones,  N.  M.,  Jr A 162  Taylor  St. 

Jones,  O.  C    M Medical  College. 

Jones,  O.  L W 9Melvin  St. 

Jones,  R.  M A 20  A.  H. 

Jones,  Sidney M Medical  College. 

Jones,  T.J D 180  5^  Prospect  St. 

Jones,  W.  N W 1685  Harvard  St. 

Kaiser,  J.  De 1/ 1082  Central  Av. 

Kakes,  J.  V A 29  Nursery  St. 

Kaley,  A.  N L 1862  Euclid  Av. 

Kane,  G.H  t, 1862  Euclid  Av. 

Karger,  I^uise      . .  W BeUevue  Hotel. 

Kastrinir,  M.  W A 781  Scovillc  Av. 

Kauflfman,  C.  I, W 104  Irvington  St. 

Keck,  H.  E D 18  Payne  Av. 

Keller,  Morris I* 117  Adelbert  A  v. 

Kelley,  E.  R D 162  Dodge  St. 

Kelley,  G.  H L  791  Doan  St. 

Kelley,  J.  C D 57  Sibley  St. 

Kelley,  J.  F D 

Kellog,  A.  N A 624  Scranton  Av. 

Kellogg,  William  R. A B  0  11  House. 

Kenyon,  H.  C D.  ...260  Woodland  A  v. 

King,  C.  Labou W Guilford  House. 

King,  C.  M A 29  Cutler  St. 

King,  L.  J W Guilford  House. 

Kinney,  Muriel.   ..  W 266  Hark ness  Av. 

Klein,  David A 56  Hershell  St. 


Kline,  S.V  W 1S37  Slater  Av. 

Knowles.  F.  M W. .  1084  E.  Madison  Av. 

Knowlton,  t,.  G M Medical  College. 

Koblitz,  Harry A 1086  Broadway. 

Kramer,  John A 7  A  H. 

Kramer,  Samuel ...  A 273  Brownell  St. 

Krejci,  LK I. laOBCase  Av. 

Kroehle,  P.  E A....538B.  Denison  Av. 

Kuboto,  Samara  ..  .D 29  Euclid  Av. 

Kurtz,  G.  P A Nottingham. 

Laisy^  Dr.  Jacob M Syracuse,  Neb. 

I«ane,  C.  P W    ..  .Guilford  Hoose. 

I«ane,  Hubert  A A 15  A.  H. 

Lang,  Dr.  C.  G A 85  Huntington  SL 

Laub.  W.  J A U7AdelbeTt8t. 

Lawrence,  James. . .  .  L 709  Genesee  Av. 

Lee,  R.M L 115  Ingleside  .\v. 

Lehman,  P.  J.  J M Medical  College. 

I^ehman,  P.  R p 168  Dodge  St 

Lenhart,  C.  H A 1234  Oakdale  St 

I^enser,  H.  J G 771  Doan  St 

I^utner,  W.  G A 96BolivarSt 

I^wis,  Milford  F. . . .  A 42  Bolton  Av. 

I^ewis,  N.  W A 42BoltoaAv. 

I^wls,  S.  L W 65  Bolton  Av. 

Lincoln,  Dr.  IV.  R...M Medical  College. 

I^indhurst,  R  H D 692  ClarkAv. 

I,illey,H.  N I. 791  Doan  St 

Little,  J.  M M Medical  College. 

Lloyd,  G.  L L .  ...688  Wade  Park  Av. 

Lower,  F.  M W Guilford  House. 

Lowman,  Dr.  J.  /T. . .  M 441  Prospect  St 

Ludlow,  Alfred  I  . .'.  A Cedar  Heis^its. 

Lnehrs,  P.  M W 580  Willson  Av. 

Lueke,  E.  H M Medical  College. 

Lueke,  M.  M W 708  Willson  Av. 

Luster,  B.  E W East  Cleveland. 

Lynch,  V.  C L 302  SibleySt 

Lynn,  F.  M M Medical  College. 

Lynn,  W.  D  M Medical  College. 

MacDougall,  RoberUX 102  Adelbert  St 

Maclntyre,  A.  L W 186  Sawtell  Av. 

McComb,  E.  C    M Medical  College. 

McConnell,  J.  T M Medical  College. 

McDowell,  J.  R A . .  .128  Murray  HiU  Av. 

McDill,  J.  W D 1615  Broadway. 
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McBlhaney,  B.  B  . . .  M Medical  College. 

McFarland^Dr. T.D.^A,. .  .129  £.  Prospect  St. 

McGannon,  J.  A  .  . .D VSl  Dodge  St. 

McGannon,  P.  J D 1^  Dodge  St. 

McGorey,  B.  A W 235  Lincoln  Av. 

McGowan^  F.  S L -^1  Case  Ave. 

McOwinn,  O.  D A 2228  Buclid  Av. 

Mcllrath.  Wade M Medical  College. 

McKee,  S.  S W llCutlerSt. 

McQuiston,  C W 19  Walker  St. 

Mabiey,  Arthur  H... A.  46  Oakdale  Ave. 

Mabry,  W.  C M Medical  College. 

Machwart,  Mrs.L.S..G 48  Deering  St. 

Maddock,  P.  B D 57  Gale  Av. 

Magruder,  B.  B W Guilford  House. 

Maloney.  C I* 126  Adelbert  Av. 

Manchester,  F.  S A A  Y  Hou.se. 

Manchester,  W.  C. . .  M Medical  College. 

Manlove.  W.  M W 114  Marray  Hill. 

Manning,  A.  R I* 17  Vestry  St. 

Manning,  B.  R A 17  Vestry  St. 

Marsh,  V,  N M Medical  College. 

Marshall,  Warner... A U  A.  H. 

Martin,  A.  H L 226154  Buclid  Av. 

Maska,  J.  E M Medical  College. 

Mathews,  D   C A AY  House. 

Mathews,  F.  R D 49  Rutledge  St. 

Mathews,  H X, Rockport. 

Mathews,  W.O  .   ...I* 220  Princeton. 

Maynard,  V.  H    W Glenville. 

Meacham,  R.  T A 108  Jennings  Av. 

Medlin,  W.  A M Medical  College. 

Meisel,  M.   B L  221  Hamilton  St. 

Mendelson,  Albert . .  L 1106  Case  Av. 

Mendenhall,  I.  M . .  W 64  I«aurel  Av, 

M  erriam,  W.  H M .  . .  .  Medical  College. 

Messer,  I.  C W 244  Becker  Av. 

Messick,  J.  C A 16  A.  H. 

Metz,  L.  A M  Medical  College. 

Metz,  R.  B M Medical  College. 

Metzger,  R.  B A S^JO  Osbom  St. 

Meyer^  E,  S A ....  • 844  Logan  Av. 

Meyer,  Frank A 27  Daisy  Av. 

Miller,  H.  C M Medical  College. 

MtUikin,  Dr.  B.  L...yL Medical  College. 

Millikin,  Rebecca... .W »  Melvin  St. 

Mills,  B.G W 52  Lockwood  Av. 


Mistr,  John D  63  McBride  St. 

Mitchel,  G.  H M Medical  College, 

Moatz,  H.  C  A  ...  .1462)^  Cedar  Av. 

Mong,  M.  B W Guilford  House. 

Mook.  DeLo.B  .   ..  A    852 Prospect  St. 

Morehead,  B.  O M Medical  College. 

Morgan^  Edwin  V    A 14  A.  H. 

Morgan,  Bzra A 176S£reator  Av. 

Morley^  Ed,   W, A 7  The  Langton. 

Morris,  W.  A  D 168  Dodge  St. 

Morse^  Ella  J W  . . .     Guilford  House. 

Moses,  L'  A L 816  Pairmount  St. 

Mottinger,  C.  C  .  ..  D 167  Chestnut  St. 

Muerman,  M.  W....G 52  Huron  St. 

Munhall,  Josephine..  W 526  Case  Av. 

Murch,  M.  H.,  Jr....A 310  Franklin  Av. 

Murphy.A.  G A 29  Deering  St. 

Myers,  DW L 51  Anndale  St. 

Neflf,  Horace L 3121  Buclid  Av. 

Neubauer.  O.  H L 21  Watkins  Av. 

Nevison,  Dr.  W.  H..'WL Medical  College. 

Newcomb,  R.  B L 125  Adelbert  Av. 

Nichols,  F  B W  Guilford  House. 

Nichols,  W.  A D 22  Wilbur  St. 

NobUy  Hon  C  fV...,M Court  House. 

Noland,  F.  B D 701  Superior  St. 

Norton,  B.  L    D 889  Prospect  St. 

Norrell.  J.  M M  . .   . .  Medical  College. 

Nye,  A.  D  G Fields,  O. 

Nye,  Ward A 1645  Cedar  Av. 

Orr,  J.  O L 897  Fairmount  St. 

Osbora,  J.  W A  756  Logan  Av. 

Osborn,  W.  O M Medical  College. 

Osborne,  A.  O D 318  Madison  Av. 

Overholt,  Reuben . . .  L 345  Cedar  Av. 

Oviatt,  G.  L W 761  Genesee  Av. 

Owen.s,  J.  R D..NewBnglandB'ld'g. 

Packard,  R.  M A ....7A.  H. 

Palmie,  Anna  //  ....W 56  May  field  St. 

Palda,  G.  A A 1656  Broadway. 

Palmer,  M.  V W 09  Lincoln  Av. 

Parker,  K.  N A 4  Wilbur  Ct. 

Parks,  E.  B W Guilford  House. 

Parmenter.  B.  M W 80  Bell  Av. 
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Patton,  W.  A A 756l«ogan  Av. 

PauUn,  N.  O  M 1232  Euclid  Av. 

Pcabody,  C.  A A 22  Winficld  St. 

Peck,  H.I* W 28  Walker  St. 

Peck,  Joseph  R A... ...78  Archwood  Av. 

Peck,  M.  O I*. .  .117  Murray  Hill  Av. 

Peck,  W.  B A 729  Republic  St. 

Peebles,  A.  C  D 70  Brownell  St. 

PeltoD,  H.  M W 11  Cutler  St. 

Pennewell,  C.  E I* 1154  Willson  Av. 

Peppard,  D.  W M Medical  College. 

Perkins,  Emma  M...W 121  Adelbert  St. 

Peskind,  Samuel ...  M Medical  College. 

Pew,  W.  D A 125  Adelbert  St. 

Phelps,  Myra W 427  Russell  Av. 

Phillips,  W.  H M Medical  College. 

Phillips,  W.  W M Medical  College. 

Pickard,  May W. 142SE.  Madison. 

Pierce,  T.  D    A... .37  Glen  Park  Place. 

Pindras,  John I* 836  Fleet  St. 

Piwonka,  Wm A 21«0  Willson  Av. 

Platfur,  SB A 7  Cutler  St. 

Pollner,  W.  C I* 26  Guernsey  St. 

Pope,  Paul  R A B  ©  11  House. 

Porter,  A.  I, D 119  Huron  St. 

Potwin.L  S. A 322  Rosedale. 

Powell,  A.  E L .79  Jones  Av. 

fbwelly  Dr.  //.  /iT. . . . .  M 467  Prospect  St. 

Powell,  O.  J M Medical  College. 

Prall,  I.  J W    1060  First  Av. 

Price,  Dr.  IV.  A.  . . .D 2238  Euclid  Av. 

Quiggle,  E.  M W 100  BrookfieldSt. 

Quigley,  P.  D I, 40  Hawthorne  Av. 

Quigley,  Tom  F L 40  Hawthorne  Av. 

Quirk,  E.  E  D 119  Huron. 

Rankin,  Homer  D ..  A 18  A.  H. 

Ranney,  A.  A W 22  Anndale  St. 

Reemsnyder,  C.  C . . .  A 1706  Euclid  Av, 

Reeves,  J.  B D 189  Chestnut  St. 

Renkert,  O.W D 701  Superior  St. 

Rhu,  Herman  S M Medical  College. 

Richardson,  W.  H...M Medical  College. 

Rider,  E-  J A 2210  Euclid  Av. 

Riggs,  A.  W W ..41  Cornell  St. 

Jtiffgs.  J.  I* A 61  HalseySt. 

Robb,  Dr.  Hunter M ..... .  Medical  College. 


Roberts,  Nina  May..^ 80  Sayles  St. 

Robertson,  G.  M....W 1004  First  Av. 

Roeder,  C.  E G 27  Oakdale  Av. 

Rogers,  J.  M A Willoughby. 

Rogers,  N.  B W Guilford  House. 

Rogers,  E.  B D 25  Calvert  St. 

Root,  Ralph M. .....  Medical  College. 

Rose.  W.  G A 70  Euclid  PI. 

Roth,  V.  I* W Guilford  House. 

Ruckenbrod,  M.  E . .  W 86  Quincy  St. 

Rummel,  EG M Medical  College. 

Rupert,  J.  A D 187  Chestnut  St. 

Russell,  Eva W 1812  Harvard  St. 

Russell,  G.  F A A  Y   House. 

Rybak,  J.  F D 1371  Broadway. 

Sampson,  G.  M A 669  Sterling  Av. 

Sanderson,  G.  A  . . .  W 166  Sawtell  Av. 

Sandford,  J.  A I, 34  Woodland  Cl. 

Sanor,  S.  D G 150  Hawthorne  Av. 

Sawyer,  H.  B X, 54  Streator  Av. 

Sawyer,  Dr.  J.  />....  M 122  Euclid  Av. 

Schenck,  Eunice. . . .  W 78  Portland  St. 

Schlesinger,  W.  A. . .  A 129  McBride  S.. 

Schmoldt,  F.  J M Medical  College. 

Schneider,  O.  J D 1868  Euclid  Av. 

Schoepflin,  A.  D....A 28  Herald  SL 

Schwab,  C.  A A 182  Claremount  St. 

Searles,  W.  S A 77  Merchant  Av. 

Season,  E.  H M Medical  College. 

Seaton,  G.  A A.  .  .103  Glen  Park  PI. 

Seids,  J.  W    M  Medical  College. 

Semon*  P.  O L 147  Bolton  Av. 

Severance,  A.  D W 606  Woodland  Av. 

Shanks,  A.  E W 2431  Broadway. 

Shaw,  George  W. . .. A 24  A.  H. 

Shaw,  W.J L 24  A.  H. 

Shepherd,  B.  C A 1629  Cedar  Av. 

Shimmon,  C.  W A 6  TVagcman  St. 

Simpson,  A.  J M Medical  CoIIeg^e. 

Simpson,  F.  H  .  ...  M Medical  College. 

Smith,  C.  H A 35  Adelbert  St. 

Smith,  Charles  J.  ....  A 35  Adelbert  St. 

Smith,  C.  I4 D  136  Muirson  St. 

Smith,  D.  1, A 40  Cheshire  St. 

Smart,  J.  H A Willoughby.  O. 

Smith,  M.  L W 84  Edgewood  PI. 

Smith,  N.  J W Guilford  House. 
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Smith,  R.  P G 86  Dorchester  Av. 

SottmaHyDr.  T M Medical  College. 

Southwlck,  P.  P....  A  21  A.  H. 

Spenser,  B.  I W 025  Doan  St. 

Spoull,  W.  A D 262  Prospect  St. 

Sprague,  P.  E D 57  Sibley  St. 

Spring,  William M Medical  College. 

Sproul,  H.  R 1, 689  Pearl  St. 

Stackpole,  R.  1, M Medical  College. 

Stall,  A.  H M Medical  College. 

Stamp,  Harley M Medical  College. 

Stanford,  V.  L....      A 8  Wilbur  Ct. 

Starkweather,  W.  J.  Jr..I*  Rocky  River. 

SUams.A.A X, S7  Oakdale. 

Stephen,  John  P  ...D 29  Euclid  Av. 

Stem,  W.  G M Medical  College. 

Stevens,  B.  V W 728N.  I«ogan  Av. 

Stevens^  Emerson  O  .A..Dover-Delman  Aves. 
Stevenson,  P.  W  . . . .  D. . .  1487  Woodland  Av, 

Stewart,  C.R D 286  Arcade. 

Stavarty  Dr.  G.  N...yL 873  Prospect  St. 

Stiles,  Maud W Guilford  House. 

Srocker,  C.I, I, 117  Adelbert  Av. 

Stockwell,  M.  B W 48  Dorchester  Av. 

Stone,  G.E I, 248  Prospect  St. 

Storer,  W.  A W 95  Inglcside  Av. 

Stowe,  W.  W W Guilford  Hou.se. 

Strandborg,  W.  P . . .  A 847  Euclid  Av. 

Stricbinger,  E.  I, I, 824  Woodland  Av. 

Strimple,  A.  B X, 268  Harkness  Av. 

Stroud,  A.  E D 138  Dodge  St. 

Situtrt,  I)r.C.C....M 436  Jennings  Av. 

Stuart,  W.  B I, 1263  Broadway. 

Sturges,  Hale A  A  A  ^  House. 

Suchy,  P.  H M Medical  College. 

Suukle,  R.  H M Medical  College. 

Sutter,  B.  D A 117  Adelbert  St. 

Svarc,  Vaclav A 2128  Willson  Av. 

Swain,  M.  A W 902  Prospect  St. 

Swanbeck,  J.  W..  ..G 484  Central  Av.' 

Swanbeck,  S.  E G 849  Doan  St. 

Swartzel,  C.  W A 458  Franklin  Av. 

Swift,  W.  M A 122StrcatorAv. 


Tanner,  M.  M. 

Taplin,  C,  F 

Taylor,  A.  C. . . , 
Taylor,  Bret  H. 


..W 26l4inwood  St. 

,  A 80FourthAv. 

.  .M Medical  College. 

.A 90  Rosedale  Av. 


Taylor,  C.  E D 387  Prospect  St. 

Teagle,  E.  M W 87  Ensign  St. 

Terrey,  T.  H D S&WEuclidAv. 

Teter,  F.  B A.....  Adelbert  College. 

Tettow,  Herbert A 12  A.  H. 

Thomas,  C.  W A 1894  Woodland  Av. 

Thomas,  H.  E W 884  Willson  Av. 

Thomas^  Dr.  J.  J,  ...M 665  Hough  Av. 

Thomas,  M.  X, W 884  Willson  Av. 

Thomas,  M.  I, W Guilford  House. 

Thomas  Dr.  O.  7". . . .  M Medical  College. 

Thomas,  W.  J M Medical  College. 

Thurston^  E.  L I«. .I^ke  Av.  I^kewood. 

Thwing,  Charles  F..Pres..  55  Bellflower  Av. 

Thwing,  M.  B W 55  Bellflower  Av. 

Tidd,  Chas.  C . . . . M Medical  College. 

Tiffany,  F.  M W 977  Doan  St. 

TiflFany,  W.  B D 149  Chestnut  St. 

Tingle,  R.  A I* 2132  Euclid  Av. 

Torrey,  B.  I, W E.  Cleveland. 

Toxer,  A.  J W 60  Penrose  Av. 

Tracy,  Jerry A 23  Sayles  St. 

Trowbridge,  F,  L...  Libr 84  Miles  Av. 

Trowbridge,  S.  I*  ...  W.. .  .98  Murrry  Hill  Av., 

TrufsdaU,  W.J G 257  Kennard  S. . 

Tucker,  J.  D M Medical  College. 

Turner.  Edward A Collinwood. 

Turney,  H.  J A 21  A.  H. 

Turney,  J.  M W Guilford  House. 

Tuckerman,  I,.B.  Jr..A 296  Central  Av. 

Tuckerman,  W.  C. . .  A 298  Central  Av. 

Tuckerman,  W.  H. . .  A 296  Central  Av. 

Tyler,  J.  W A 21  Morse  Av. 

Tyler,  R.  S A 21  Morse  Av- 

Upson,  Dr.  H.  S.  .  .M...  The  New  England. 
Upton,  A.  A A Collinwood. 

Vance,  E.  C A 296  Prospect  St. 

yan  Doorn,  Dr.  /.  fV.U 465  The  Arcade. 

Van  Dorsten,  O.  J. . .  D 172  Chestnut  St. 

Van  Duzer,  A.  H  . . .  A 186  Kennard  St. 

Van  Voorhls,  R.  F .  .1, 897  Fairmount  St. 

Vasey,  C.  F M Medical  College. 

Vincent,  I*.  C D 172  Chestnut  St. 

Wagner,  Dr.  H.G ..VL 10  Granger  St. 

Wallace,  R.  H D 139  Chestnut  St. 
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Wankowsky,  E-  A.. . .  A 518  Hamilton  St. 

Ward,  A.  F L 1887  Cedar  A  v. 

Wark,  J.  F D 45  Herrick  St. 

Warner,  D.  K I* 51  Anndale  St. 

IVarren,  F.  M. A 6  Hayward  St. 

Waterman,Fl'reu'e..G. 95  Streator  Av. 

WaUrs^  Caroline E..O... Hower  Block 

Wean,  C.  B M Medical  College. 

Weaver,  S.  M D 172  Chestnut  St. 

Wcbb,F.  R  M 800  Euclid  Av, 

Webbcr,C.  M W 401  Case  Av. 

Webber.  J.  B D 172  Chestnut  St. 

Weber,  J.  H A B  011  House. 

Weeks,  B.  A M Medical  College. 

Wehr,  C.  J ,A Goodrich  House. 

Weil,  I.  F I* 988  Case  Av. 

IVestOHyS.F. A 102AdelbertSt. 

Wheeler,  Wayne  B . .  I, 117  Adelbert  Av. 

Wheelock,  I,.  A M Medical  College. 

White,  C.  N D 163  Cedar  Av. 

WhiU,  Dr.D.K....Vi 275  Prospect  St. 

White,  Emma  , W 1092  First  Av. 

White,  H.  C A 102  Adelbert  St. 

IVhiie^  Hon.  ^.  C . .  .1, . . . .  344  Harkness  Av. 

Whiteside,  H.  A W 14  Melviu  St, 

Whitman,  F.  P. A 79  Adelbert  St. 

IVhitslar,  Dr.lV.H..X> 29  Euclid  A  v. 


Whitworth,  O.  M 
Wickham,  R.  D  . . 
Wildman,  M.  W. . 
WilHara.«»,  CD... 
fVillia  ms,  Edward 
Williams,  W.H.., 
Williamson,  S.  A . 
l*^iIson,  Dt.  G.  H.  . 
Wiser,  M.  M. . 
Wolcott,  D.  B. 
Wolcott,  R.  A 
Wood,  F.  M.  . 
Wood,  W.  H.  . 
IVoodward^H.  W. 
Woolgar,  W.  J.  W 
Wright,  D.  A 


. .  W 61  Gorman  Ave. 

...A A  A  ^  House. 

...W Guilford  Heuse. 

...M  Medical  College. 

C.A «lGrantSt. 

. .  ..M Medical  College. 

..  A 1246  Curtis  Av. 

. .  .D 44  Euclid  Av. 

...W 1014  Ansel  Av. 

...X, University  School. 

. ...  >nr  ....••••...  VI  i^aKe oC. 

...G 9  Adelbert  HalL 

. . .  M Medical  College. 

...A 102  Adelbert  St. 

. .  .M Medical  CoUege. 

...D 219  Waring  St. 


Yeagle,  J.  L A.  ., 

Yeagle,  M.  C A . . . 

Young,  Charlotte  ..W... 

Young,  H.  A M . . . 

Yu,  X,.  T.  Robert. 


•  ••■•■•  •>■■  xo  «»•  ** • 

•  •■••■•■••  aXO  A*    H. 

Fairmount,  Ohio. 
..10 Centennial  St. 


.  M Medical  College. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  PRIVATE  CONDUCt 

OF  ITS  STUDENTS. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  maintain  that  a  college  should 
have  no  concern  for  the  private  conduct  of  the  students, 
except  when  its  peace  is  troubled  or  its  good  name  brought 
into  disrepute  by  some  flagrant  transgression.  True,  col- 
leges are  not  reformatories.  Their  manifest  aim  is  to  train 
the  mind  and  to  broaden  the  intellectual  interests.  But  cul- 
ture must  always  have  within  it  a  vigorous  ethical  fibre.  As 
Condorcet  said,  the  object  of  education  should  be  to  replace 
sensations  by  ideas,  as  the  guiding  power  in  the  lives  of 
men.  Whether  declared  in  charters  and  programmes,  or 
tacitly  assumed,  it  must  be  evident  in  the  college  world, 
perhaps  even  more  than  in  ordinary  life,  that  conduct  is  of 
greater  value  than  knowledge. 

If  one  is  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  conception 
of  higher  education,  one  is  painfully  surprised  when  the 
charge  is  made  that  college  officers  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
misconduct  of  students,  or  when  the  practical  moral  value 
of  a  college  course  is  called  in  question.  Two  criticisms  of 
this  sort  occur  to  my  mind.  The  first  came  from  the  princi- 
pal of  a  flourishing  secondary  school.  He  said  that  unless 
colleges  took  better  care  of  the  boys  entrusted  to  them,  men 
of  affairs  would  soon  refuse  to  send  their  sons  to  college. 
Certain  boys  in  college,  he  added,  were  going  to  ruin  as  fast 
as  they  could  and  their  instructors  knew  nothing  about  it. 
These  words  reminded  me  of  a  second  criticism,  made  by  an 
Eastern  iron  manufacturer,  in  conversation  on  the  same 
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subject  two  or  three  years  earlier.  It  was  his  opinion  that  to 
many  boys  a  college  life  was  injurious,  that  without  it  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  business  than  with  it. 
The  four  years  given  up  to  college  were  the  years  when 
habits  of  punctuality,  industry,  and  fidelity  were  most  easily 
formed,  and  would  be  formed  if  a  boy  began  his  business 
career.  But  if  he  went  to  college  it  was  not  improbable  that 
he  would  become  an  habitual  waster  of  time,  if  nothing 
worse,  so  that  he  would  be  less  promising  at  the  end  than 
he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  course. 

Every  college  man,  especially  if  he  be  a  graduate  of  one 
of  the  large  Eastern  colleges,  must  acknowledge  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  these  remarks  suggest.  But  it  is  the 
customary  conviction  of  college  men  that  even  if  a  student 
be  lazy  or  wild  for  four  years,  so  soon  as  he  receives  his 
degree  and  becomes  an  "educated  man,"  he  is  transformed 
into  a  steady,  industrious,  punctual,  and  elevated  member 
of  society.  This  is  often  the  case,  and  yet  it  serves  to  com- 
mend not  the  college  but  the  world  as  the  proper  school  of 
discipline. 

It  is  easier  to  prove  that  the  students'  conduct  is  the 
concern  of  the  Faculty  than  to  indicate  the  methods  by 
which  this  concern  may  become  practically  effective.  Indeed 
before  the  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  these  methods,  it  is 
necessary  to  answer  at  least  one  or  two  preliminary  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  is  this:  are  the 
students  on  the  whole  sufficiently  mature  to  control  their 
own  conduct  wisely  or  do  they  still  need  careful  guidance  in 
order  that  their  moral  growth  may  be  healthful?  But,  it 
may  be  remarked,  has  not  this  question  been  definitely  an- 
swered by  the  general  adoption  of  the  elective  system  ?  For 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  why,  if  students  may  safely  be 
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allowed  to  shape  in  a  measure  their  intellectual  develop- 
ment, they  are  incapable  of  controlling  their  private  con- 
duct. It  might  be  urged  in  reply  that  a  mistake  is  made  in 
entrusting  to  students  full  responsibility  in  the  choice  of 
studies,  and  that  the  elective  system  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial were  there  always  in  connection  with  it  a  careful  su- 
pervision. If  the  American  college  is  to  maintain  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  educational  value  it  should  not  be 
over  hasty  in  imitating  the  freedom  possible  under  other 
circumstances  in  European  universities. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  difficult  problem  like  this,  or  of 
the  larger  question  of  college  discipline,  which  in  a  measure 
depends  upon  it,  individual  speculation  finds  a  wholesome 
corrective  in  the  common  sense  of  those  made  familiar  by 
experience  with  college  affairs.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  some  contribution  to  the  subject  if  I 
could,  as  it  were,  collect  this  "common  sense."  To  consult 
all  college  graduates  or  even  to  consult  certain  graduates  of 
all  colleges  was  impracticable.  I  therefore  selected  four 
institutions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative 
of  American  colleges — the  University  of  Michigan,  for  the 
State  Universities;  Harvard,  which  shares  with  Yale  the 
pre-eminence  among  all  American  colleges;  Oberlin,  the 
strictly  denominational  college;  Amherst,  the  New  England 
college,  onte  denominational,  now  so  only  in  the  most 
liberal  sense — ^and  to  send  to  one  hundred  of  the  graduates 
of  each  a  circular  containing  five  questions  on  various 
phases  of  the  problem.    These  questions  were: 

1.  In  your  college  days  how  did  the  college  officers 
try  to  control  the  private  conduct  of  students  ? 

2.  Were  the  principles  of  the  average  student's  con- 
duct in  your  day  so  well  established  that  it  was  wise  to  leave 
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him  pretty  much  under  his  own  control  ? 

3.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  wise  method  by  which 
college  officers  can  save  a  small  minority  of  students  (sup- 
posing the  majority  not  in  danger),  from  falling  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  vice  ? 

4.  Has  the  college  a  right  to  exact  of  students,  in  the 
matter  of  drinking  for  example,  conduct  not  demanded  in 
their  homes? 

5.  How  did  the  moral  tone  of  college  life  among 
students  in  your  day  compare  with  the  moral  tone  of  young 
men  of  the  same  age  outside  of  college  walls  ? 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was  not  my  pur- 
pose to  gather  information  about  the  policy  of  these  colleges 
in  order  to  criticize  them,  or  to  discover  a  basis  on  which  to 
construct  a  criticism  of  other  institutions.  The  letters  were 
sent  in  about  equal  numbers  to  the  graduates  of  the  classes 
between  1850  and  1860,  between  1870  and  1880,  and  be- 
tween 1890  and  1892;  and  about  equally  to  clergymen,  law- 
yers, doctors,  teachers  and  business  men.  I  desired  to  draw 
upon  as  wide  a  range  of  experience  as  possible.  .  Of  the  four 
hundred  men  who  were  addressed  over  one  hundred  were 
kind  enough  to  reply — forty-one  Oberlin  graduates,  twenty- 
six  Amherst,  seventeen  University  of  Michigan,  twenty-six 
Harvard.  The  Oberlin  replies  were  distributed  among  the 
professions  as  follows:  eleven  college  officers,  nine  clergy- 
men, six  teachers,  five  business  men,  three  physicians,  three 
journalists,  two  government  officials,  one  lawyer,  one  civil 
engineer.  For  Amherst  the  professional  relations  were: 
six  lawyers,  five  college  officers,  six  clergymen,  two  phy- 
sicians, two  teachers,  two  business  men,  and  several  not 
classified.  Nearly  half  of  the  University  of  Michigan  letters 
came  from  lawyers,  half  of  the  Harvard  letters  from  either 
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lawyers  or  college  officers. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is,  by  an  analysis  of  these 
replies,  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  one  hundred  or  more 
representative  college  men  toward  the  problem  suggested 
by  the  questions  stated.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
opinions  do  not  show  the  influence  of  the  professional  rela- 
tions of  the  writers,  nor  are  the  letters  written  by  the  older 
graduates  more  conservative  in  tone  than  those  written  by 
men  only  four  or  five  years  out  of  college. 

Oberlin,  it  appears,  has  had  from  the  beginning  rather 
aif  elaborate  set  of  rules  covering,  according  to  a  grouping 
given  by  a  recent  graduate,  the  following  five  general  sub- 
jects: religion;  hours  of  rest;  smoking,  drinking,  card-play- 
ing and  dancing;  leaving  town;  matrimony  (sic).  These 
rules  are  of  two  sorts,  as  another  describes  them,  "pro- 
tective (for  the  benefit  of  those  who  came  to  work),  and 
restrictive  (for  those  who  did  not  come  to  work)."  In  only 
one  of  all  the  letters  I  received  is  there  apparent  any  disposi- 
tion to  criticise  these  rules  unfavorably.  This  letter  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  conditions  at  Oberlin  in  the  early 
seventies,  when  the  students  were  more  mature,  and  ex- 
presses the  conviction  "that,  as  to  the  majority  of  the 
students,  these  rules  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  cause 
the  students  an  occasional  annoyance."  The  common  view 
is  well  expressed  by  a  clergyman,  whose  college  life  belongs 
in  the  same  period.  These  regulations  "seemed  reasonable 
to  the  average  student,"  he  says,  "and  obedience  to  them 
was  secured  rather  because  they  appealed  to  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  the  student  than  because  there  was  pun- 
ishment if  they  were  violated." 

This  assent  was  won  also  through  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  students,  so  that  they  were  far  from  feeling 
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that  they  were  being  hampered  by  mechanical  Puritanic 
contrivances.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  evidently  did 
not  make  use  of  spies  to  determine  the  student's  conduct, 
but  relied  upon  the  student  himself  to  report  his  own  mis- 
deeds, at  stated  intervals.  Whether  this  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  auricular  confession  or  an  example  of  the  successful 
use  of  the  oath  ex  officio  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  There 
is  good  testimony  that  it  worked  well,  and  in  general  pro- 
duced neither  lying  nor  hypocrisy.  It  is  frequently  called 
the  "Honor  System,"  and  many  students  evidently  believed 
that  while  they  were  in  college  the  control  of  their  conduct 
was  pretty  much  in  their  own  hands.  Others  recognized 
the  strictness  of  the  regulations,  but  valued  them  expressly 
on  this  account.  Says  one,  a  journalist,  "It  had  many  of  the 
West  Pointer's  advantages  in  this  respect  without  the  un- 
pleasant martinet  features."  It  must  also  be  remembered,  as 
another  graduate  remarks,  that  no  statement  can  reproduce 
"the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  place — ^the  pro- 
found conviction  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  that  educa- 
tion is  as  much  an  ethical  and  spiritual,  as  an  intellectual 
process."  Still  another  explains:  "There  is  very  much  in 
the  Oberlin  plan  to  make  it  instructive  when  seen  from  the 
inside,  though  neither  that  nor  any  other  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  universal  or  unchangeable  model.  I  would  em- 
phasize particularly  the  integrating  influence  of  that  institu- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  disintegrating,  or  at  least,  non- 
integrating  tendency  of  the  university  plan  ♦  ♦  ♦  Each 
student  has  his  place  in  a  whole,  has  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  receives  in  turn  benefits 
from  the  other  parts.  Thus  he  learns  how  to  live  as  a  good 
citizen." 

In  Amherst,  in  the  earlier  days,  according  to  the  testi- 
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mony  of  graduates,  there  was  a  more  direct  effort  to  control 
the  student's  conduct  than  at  present.  A  member  of  the 
class  of  '70  says :  **I  do  not  recall  special  laws  or  rules  g^ven 
by  college  officers  to  control  the  private  conduct  of  students. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  deportment  of  the  students  was 
more  closely  watched  then  than  now,  and  that  it  entered 
more  largely  into  the  standing  of  the  students  in  the  college. 
My  pleasantest  recollection  of  Amherst  College  in  this 
particular  is  the  healthful  Christian  influence  which  the 
faculty  exerted  over  the  students  and  that  kind  watchfulness 
which  had  great  influence  in  controlling  our  personal  con- 
duct." Amherst  had,  in  recent  years,  a  Senate  upon  which 
much  of  the  control  of  the  student's  private  conduct  rested, 
although  it  did  not  usually  take  the  initiative  in  punishing  a 
student  'for  misconduct.  One  of  my  correspondents,  in 
describing  this  Senate,  writes:  "All  matters  outside  of  the 
class-room  and  the  students'  class-room  standing,  were  left 
entirely  to  the  control  of  the  Senate,  a  body  made  up  of 
members  of  the  several  classes,  and  who  were  elected  thereto 
In-  fellow  students.  Of  this  system  I  can  not  speak  words  of 
too  high  praise.  The  manhood  which  is  thus  generated  in 
the  student  body  can  not  be  estimated  except  by  one  who 
has  watched  its  progress.  *  *  ♦  Under  this  system 
each  student  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  general  tone  of 
the  college,  but  is  likewise  accountable  to  his  fellow- 
students  for  any  injury  that  he  may  do  thereto."  Aside 
from  the  Senate  a  strong  influence  has  been  wielded  by  the 
secret  societies.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  graduate: 
"At  Amherst  the  great  fact  in  the  social  life  of  the  college  is 
the  Greek  letter  fraternities,  some  of  which  have  been  estab- 
lished from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years;  of  course  it  is  the 
interest  of  each  fraternitv  that  its  members  shall  conduct 
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themselves  in  a  becoming  manner  and  cast  credit  upon  their 
organization  which  otherwise  would  lose  in  the  esteem  of  the 
community.  The  upper  class-men  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  younger  men  in  their  society,  and  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  were  fraternity  men  while  in  college  still 
retain  a  hold  on  their  own  men  through  the  fraternity  and 
thus  wield  a  salutary  personal  influence  in  the  college  com- 
niimity."  The  testimony  of  Amherst  men,  though  in  gen- 
eral in  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  these  features  of  college 
life,  is  not  unanimous  upon  the  question  whether  they  are 
always  effective. 

The  I'niversity  of  Michigan,  where  the  scholastic  life 
is  especially  healthful,  has  pursued  a  somewhat  different 
plan,  made  possible,  'among  other  things,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  dormitory  system.  To  quote:  "The  Faculty 
gave  the  students  as  much  freedom  from  restraint  as  could 
be  desired.  There  were  no  rides  governing  the  students' 
])rivate  life:  but  in  case  of  notorious  dissipation  of  the 
student,  especially  when  it  interfered  with  his  college  work, 
he  was  given  a  timely  warning,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  im- 
prove in  conduct  and  college  work,  he  was  promptly  ex- 
pelled. There  were  only  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind  in 
mv  four  vears'  college  course  at  the  Universitv."  An  older 
graduate  who  had  si)ent  two  years  at  a  New  England  col- 
lege, where,  in  s])ite  of  or  "on  account  of"  the  strict  over- 
sight, there  was  the  traditional  uproariousness.  describes 
the  contrast  whicli  struck  him  when  he  began  his  Junior 
year  at  Ann  Arbor.  *T  found,''  he  writes,  "there  were  no 
dormitories,  the  marking  system  had  been  abolished,  there 
were  no  class  honors  or  rivalries  for  prizes.  Hut  what  was 
entirely  new  to  me  was  an  intellectual  atmosj^here  and  the 
spirit  of  earnest  work   tliat  pervaded   the  university  town. 
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Our  President  and  Faculty  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting their  students  in  their  work;  the  numbers  were  large 
and  there  was  a  strong  current  in  the  direction  of  earnest 
application  which  seemed  to  carry  every  one  with  it.  A 
number  of  our  professors  were  making  discoveries  and  orig- 
inal investigations  and  were  publishing  books  upon  their 
various  specialties.  .  .  .In  other  words,  the  University 
was  not  conducted  as  a  military  post  where  boys  are  in- 
structed to  do  some  definite  things  and  continually  warned 
not  to  do  other  specific  things,  ^but  all  alike.  Faculty  and 
students,  seemed  to  be  under  the  same  law  and  striving  for 
a  common  object.  The  moral,  as  well-  as  the  intellectual 
life,  of  the  students  was  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  at  the 
college  which,  was  governed  by  stricter  rules."  But  not  all 
had  exactly  this  experience.  Says  a  contemporary  of  the 
last  writer:  "The  college  officers  then  and  there  seemed  to 
consider  the  work  of  students  as  shown  in  class  results. 
The  conduct  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  students  was 
exemplary,  but  I  believe  there  were  some  who  might  have 
been  saved  to  college  and  a  life  of  usefulness  by  sui)ervision 

of  their  ])rivate  lives,  who  went  to  ruin In  my 

own  case,  under  the  freedom  of  those  old  days,  1  was  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  paying  my  own  way  and  conscious  of 
ability  to  do  it.  responsible  to  nobody.  I  might  have  gone 
to  the  Devil  as  well  as  not,  and  do  not  want  my  son  to  incur 
the  same  risks." 

At  Harvard  until  three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  lit- 
tle attempt  to  control  the  private  life  of  the  students.  ''At- 
tendance at  recitations  and  satisfactory  work  in  the  courses 
were  the  only  criteria  of  good  'private  conduct.'  If  things 
went  wrong  here  one  became  a  suspect  and  some  kind  of  a 
following  up  on  the  part  of  the  'office'  began."    As  another 
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graduate  remarks,  *'If  wrong  was  done,  it  was  punished; 
but  it  was  assumed  that  the  student  intended  to  do  the  right 
thing."  A  member  of  the  same  class  takes  a  more  critical 
attitude.  He  says,  "if  the  college  officers  did  try  at  all,  they 
made  abject  failures,"  and  adds,  "In  general  Harvard  did 
not  do  its  duty  by  me.  It  took  me  at  sixteen,  out  of  a  quiet 
home  in  a  remote  town,  and  gave  me  no  affectionate  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  elder  brotherly  sort,  and  not  even 
effective  surveillance  of  the  school-master  kind.  I  think  the 
active  personal  interest,  then,  of  a  C.  E.  Norton,  or  a  Le 
Baron  Briggs,  might  have  expedited  my  eventual  develop- 
ment at  least  five  years,  probably  more.  That  is,  it  seems 
to  me  now  that  the  tastes  that  I  acquired  in  the  next  ten 
years,  by  teaching  and  foreign  travel,  lay  dormant  in  .the 
boy  and  could  have  been  called  out."  Such  a  story  as  this 
will  not  be  told  of  Harvard  if  the  system  of  "Advisers,"  in- 
troduced five  years  ago,  fulfills  its  promise  of  success.  The 
plan  is  substantially  as  follows:  There  is  a  list  of  men  who 
have  consented  to  act  as  "Advisers,"  and  from  this  list  each 
I'^reshman  may  select  his  own  Adviser  if  he  prefers.  If  he 
knows  no  one,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisers 
chooses  for  him  basing  the  "decision  upon  the  character,  po- 
sition and  tendencies  of  the  youth  as  they  are  made  known 
by  private  letters  from  two  references  given  by  himself." 
In  order  that  the  new  student  may  receive  a  hearty  intro- 
duction into  the  life  of  the  college,  leading  men  among  the 
students  are  asked  to  co-operate. 

Naturally  the  position  of  Adviser,  requiring  sympathy, 
tact,  patience,  firmness,  is  difficult  to  fill  successfully.  It 
appears  that  among  the  Advisers  themselves  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  their  theory  of  the  function — "some  holding 
that  they  should  seldom  take  the  initiative  in  dealing  with 
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the  Student,  but  should  merely  make  themselves  always  ac- 
cessible. These  men  are  so  loath  to  incur  the  suspicion  of 
being  disciplinary  officers  that  they  perhaps  go  too  far  in 
the  other  way.  They  say,  'if  the  student  wants  me,  it  is  his 
business  to  come  to  me,  and  my  business  to  do  then  what 
I  can  for  him;  but  otherwise  I  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
him.'  Other  Advisers  take  the  initiative  and  take  it  almost 
aggressively."  The  students  appear  to  think  highly  of  the 
new  plan,  although,  if  rumor  is  correct,  they  popularly  call 
the  Advisers  ** Nurses,"  and  in  this  way  illustrate  character- 
istically the  old  student  suspicion  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
college  officers  to  increase  their  welfare  through  additional 
supervision.  Johns  Hopkins  also  has  a  system  of  Advisers, 
but  the  purpose  is  almost  solely  to  direct  the  student's 
choice  of  studies. 

In  answering  the  question  whether  "the  principles  of 
the  average  student's  conduct  were  so  well  established  that 
it  was  wise  to  leave  him  pretty  much  under  his  own  con- 
trol" there  is  a  rather  characteristic  division  of  opinion 
among  the  four  types  of  colleges  consulted.  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  almost  uniformly  reply  "Yes."  One, 
however,  writes:  "There  was  in  my  day,  and  always  is,  a 
large  enough  minority  of  students  \vithout  fixed  principles, 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  aid  them  in  some  way."  There  is 
an  almost  equal  unanimity  among  the  Amherst  men.  Says 
one:  "The  moral  tone  of  the  student  body  was  as  definitely 
fixed  as  that  of  the  State  with  regard  to  crime,  and  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  student  was  as  quickly  discoun- 
tenanced by  his  fellow  students  as  the  commission  of  a  crime 
by  a  citizen  of  the  State  is  discountenanced  by  his  fellow 
citizens*  and  the  student  government  (Senate)  was  as  quick 
and  as  just  in  the  rendition  of  its  punishments  as  are  the 
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courts  of  the  State."  ( )ne  of  the  older  f^^radiiates,  a  cler<2fy- 
nian,  writes,  however,  in  regard  to  his  college  days,  **1  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  average  student  needed  the  wise  and 
wholesome  restraint  from  his  college  which  might  be 
termed  paternal  in  distinction  from  official."  Another  de- 
clares that  he  would  not  send  his  son  to  a  college  that  held 
"that  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself  in 
other  questions  than  courses  of  study." 

Harvard  men  look  at  the  matter  judicially,  but  the 
balance  of  opinion  inclines  to  the  affirmative,  with  the  occa- 
sional (|ualification  that  even  if  the  students  are  not  suffi- 
ciently mature,  to  leave  their  private  conduct  under  their 
own  control  is  the  less  of  two  evils.  Here  is  one  emphatic 
negative:  "My  own  (principles)  and  my  friends'  were  not. 
We  s(]uan(lered  time  atrociously,  though  not  in  vice,  had  no 
regular  habits  in  work  and  play,  and  in  general  were  wilful, 
negligent,  (and  neglected)  children."  lUu  a  member  of  the 
same  class  says:  "The  average  student  in  my  day  was  (|uite 
as  much  controlled  by  j)rinciples  as  the  average  man  of  the 
world." 

The  replies  from  ( )berlin  lean  to  the  negative  much  as  , 
Harvard's  do  to  the  affirmative.  Several  of  tho.se  who  say 
"Yes"  assume  ap])arently  that  students  at  Oberlin,  merely 
because  they  are  allowed  to  report  their  own  misdeeds,  con- 
trol tlieir  own  conduct.  (  Hher  letters  go  back  to  the  time 
when  nu)st  Oberlin  students  were  .supporting  themselves  and 
were  therefore  relatively  more  mature  than  college  students 
usually  are.  ( )ne  or  two  opinions,  especially  entitled  to 
weight,  may  be  (juoted  to  indicate  the  general  attitude.  "T 
am  of  the  ()])inion,"  writes  the  first,  "that  students  in  col- 
lege should  not  be  regarded  as  adults.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  reached  the  age  where  they  would  not  be  better  for 
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moral  instruction.'*  Says  the  other:  "The  averaj^e  young 
man  is  under  the  control  of  his  parents  and  under  the  influ- 
ence oi  his  home.  When  in  college  he  is,  of  course,  with- 
drawn from  the  helpful  restraints  of  family  life.  He  needs, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  a  supervision  and  direction, 
which  will,  as  nearly  as  possil)le,  take  the  place  of  that  which 
he  loses  through  absence  from  home." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  answers  corresi)ond  clearly 
with  the  policy  of  the  different  colleges,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  generally  students  and  graduates  identify 
themselves  with  local  tradition  and  allow  it  to  mold  perma- 
nenth  their  opinion. 

Since  the  answers  to  the  third  (juestion  touch  more 
closely  the  main  problem  they  will  be  considered  after  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  questions 
is  given. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  question  to  call  out 
opinions  upon  the  specific  point  of  permitting  students  to 
drink  beer  and  similar  beverages  in  case  they  were  allowed 
to  do  this  at  home.  That  was  mentioned  as  an  example. 
Xor  was  it  supposed  that  any  college  would  tolerate  intem- 
perance of  any  sort,  whatever  parents  felt  about  the  matter. 
There  is,  however,  a  borderland  of  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  which  there  is  little  agreement  either  inside  or 
outside  of  colleges.  Xot  all  well-behaved  Americans  are  im- 
able  or  unwilling  to  dance,  refuse  to  explore  the  intricacies 
of  whist,  define  temperance  in  drinking  in  the  same  way, 
or  attend  the  services  of  the  church  as  often  as  did  their 
ancestors.  What  is  the  college  to  do?  Perhaps  a  judicious 
policy  would  suggest  that  it  study  the  convictions  of  its 
natural  constituency  and  act  accordingly.  If  it  has  a  his- 
tory, traditions,  convictions,  the  simpler  way  is  to  be  faith- 
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ful  to  these.  Or  as:ain  it  mav  believe  it  to  be  the  dutv  of  an 
educational  institution  to  stand  for  self-control  in  debate- 
able  matters  of  minor  ethics.  But  should  rules  be  laid  down, 
they  must  have  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
else  thev  will  be  worse  than  a  dead  letter. 

Probably  the  question  ought  to  have  read  "is  it  wise 
to  exact"  rather  than  '*has  the  college  the  right  to  exact." 
As  it  is  explained  in  a  number  of  replies,  the  college  may 
fix  any  conditions  for  admission  that  it  sees  fit  unless  the 
charter  forbids. 

Oberlin  graduates  with  general  unanimity  support  the 
stringent  rules  enforced  by  their  Alma  Mater  as  expedient 
and  right,  but  one,  at  least,  believes  that  "it  would  be  wiser 
if  students  at  college  were  given  to  understand  that  their 
conduct  in  college  would  be  judged  by  exactly  the  same 
rules  as  their  conduct  would  be  out  of  college."  Amherst 
opinion  is  divided.  Among  the  more  conservative  opinions 
are  these:  "The  college  has  the  right  to  require  of  students 
conduct  which  may  not  be  demanded  in  their  homes,  in  so 
far  as  the  welfare  of  the  college  seems  to  demand  it.  There 
are  habits  which  mav  be  allowed  in  the  home,  with  the  home 
influences  around  the  boy.  which  may  not  be  allowed  with 
safety  in  college  when  the  boy  is  out  of  the  watch  and  care  of 
parents."  Again,  "Xo  doubt  the  Vight.*  Sumptuary  legis- 
lation is  not  a  great  success."  And  another  says,  "Yes,"  with 
the  proviso  that  the  college  is  not  stricter  than  the  average 
Christian  home. 

The  testimony  from  both  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Harvard  is  similar  to  that  from  Amherst,  except,  per- 
haps, there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  understand  temperance 
as  self-control,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  gen- 
tlemanly conduct,  rather  than  as  freedom  from  this  or  that 
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particular  indulgence. 

In  order  that  any  discussion  of  the  fifth  question  might 
be  instructive,  evidently  there  should  have  been  some  con- 
sultation of  men  who  have  not  been  in  college  life,  for  the 
graduates  of  all  four  colleges  are  in  agreement  that  the  tone 
of  student  morals  is  distinctly  superior  to  the  tone  of  morals 
prevalent  among  the  same  class  of  young  men  without  the 
college  precincts.  A  physician,  who,  though  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  has  had  opportunities  to  observe  other  colleges, 
nevertheless  says  "there  is  a  large  percentage  of  college  boys 
of  high  moral  tone  and  character,  but  in  some  of  the  larger 
schools,  particularly  in  some  of  the  Eastern  schools  of  which 
I  have  known  a  good  deal,  I  should  say  that  it  certainly  was 
not  higher  than  that  of  young  men, outside  of  college  walls. 
I  have  thought  sometimes  that  there  was  a  considerable 
minority  who  were  in  college  simply  because  they  were  sent, 
and  who,  separated  from  home  restraints  and  having  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  to  expend,  were  under  much  less 
moral  restraint  tha  other  young  men." 

If  we  acknowledge  with  one  of  my  correspondents  that 
the  comparatively  favorable  moral  tone  within  college  walls 
"affords  no  reason  for  neglecting  to  make  it  higher"  we  are 
ready  to  consider  suggestions  of  means  by  which  it  may  be 
elevated.  In  a  measure  these  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
college  experience  of  the  writer,  but  not  sufficiently  perhaps 
to  make  it  necessary  to  examine  the  four  sets  of  replies  sep- 
arately. 

The  students  in  any  college  are  a  selected  body  of 
young  men,  because  at  their  entrance  they  were  required  to 
meet  a  certain  standard  of  at  least  intellectual  attainment. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  they  all  have  good  moral  charac- 
ters, because  this  fact  is  stated  uniformlv  in  their  certificates 
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and  letters  of  recommendation.  FUu  those  who  go  to  pieces 
after  entering  college,  however  noble  their  aims  w^ere  while 
n])plying  for  admission,  will  be  generally  found  among  the 
less  scholarly.  They  could  be  excluded  by  making  the  en- 
trance requirements  more  severe.  One  of  the  older  grad- 
uates of  Harvard,  and  himself  a  college'  officer,  remarks 
upon  this  point,  "so  long  as  the  colleges  truckle  to  the  dis- 
honest desire  to  get  a  degree  for  nothing  they  will  find 
themselves  encumbered  by  a  *small  minority'  or  possible 
majority  of  men  whose  whole  college  course  is  based  upon 
an  intended  'fraud.'  '* 

After  a  student  enters  college  it  is  obviously  necessary 
to  furnish  him  with  sufficient  work,  and  to  see  that  he  does 
it.  If  this  simple  suggestion,  made  in  several  letters,  were 
successfully  carried  out,  no  college  career  would  ever  be 
made  up,  as  many  are  now,  of  alternating  periods  of  pictur- 
es(|ue  leisure  and  enforced  but  superficial  work.  "If."  says 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  "students  are 
kept  up  to  their  work  as  strictly  as  young  men  in  business 
are  kept  uj)  to  that,  and  discharged  from  college  for  unsat- 
isfactory work  or  behavior,  as  quickly  as  they  are  from  busi- 
ness, the  'private  conduct'  would  be  suitably  controlled,  the 
principles  of  conduct  satisfactorily  established,  students 
saved  from  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  moral  tone  raised 
much  higher  than  it  is." 

An  Oberlin  graduate  believes  there  should  be  "protec- 
tive" regulations  after  the  manner  of  those  at  his  Alma 
Mater.  Another,  though  not  criticizing  the  Oberlin  sys- 
tem, maintains  that  the  "wise  method  of  college  discipline  is 
that  which  throws  upon  the  large  majority  of  the  faithful  and 
right-minded  students  the  largest  possible  responsibility  for 
the  correction  of  evil  and  the  re-inforcement  of  right  in  the 
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"small  minority  who  are  inclined  to  fall  into  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  vice."  "The  cultivation  of  virtue."  he  adds,  "of 
manliness,  of  course,  is  the  thing,to  be  sought  after  and  not 
compulsory  freedom  from  outward  manifestations  of  vice 
simply." 

It  is  apparent  from  the  letters  that  many  college  men 
v/ould  applaud  a  more  g;eneral  use  of  expulsion  wherever 
it  is  proved  that  students  are  vicious  and  exert  an  unfavora- 
ble 'itluence  on  their  class-mates. 

From  differeivt  quarters  come  sugs^festions  of  throwing 
student  influences  about  men  who  seemed  tloomed  intellect- 
ually  or  morally  to  failure.  This  may  be  done  through  fra- 
ternities, as  urged  by  an  Amherst  man,  or  through  an  Ad- 
viser system  like  that  at  Harvard  or  privately  and  unoffi- 
cially. Says  a  recent  graduate,  "a  wise  officer  can  do  much 
for  such  a  man  by  quietly  arranging  with  some  strong  man 
— perhaps  not  the  best  student;  for  the  best  or  most  promis- 
ing student  will  be  patronizing,  and  the  failing  student  dis- 
likes to  be  ])atronized — to.  !)e  with  him:  encourage  him  in 
his  work  and  influence  him  for  the  right." 

The' need  of  closer  personal  relations  between  teachers 
and  students  is  emphasized  by  graduates  of  all  four  col- 
leges. "This,"  says  an  Amherst  graduate,  "rouses  and 
maintains  the  student's  self-respect,  enables  the  teacher  to 
understand  the  boy  and  so  help  him,  and  tends  to  keep  the 
students  as  a  body  from  forgetting  that  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  college  are  the  same  as  those  of  intellectual  .so- 
ciety outside."  The  end  will  not  be  acconii)lished.  writes 
another,  by  "compelling  students  to  listen  to  what  they 
would  call  lectures,  not  bv  the  1ook-at-me  attitude'  on  the 
part  of  the  professors.  Perhaps  the  most  can  be  done  by 
]>ersonal  associations  between  professor  and  students  on  a 
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common  level.  If  the  professor  is  an  honest,  sincere  man, 
and  a  good  fellow,  who  has  not  borrowed  or  inherited  all  his 
ideas,  this  course  can  not  fail  to  have  an  influence." 

Rut  without  inflicting  lectures  upon  their  students, 
teachers  may  speak  to  them  on  matters  of  consequence  to 
the  college  community.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  recalls  as 
an  illustration,  *'an  informal  talk  bv  President  Eliot  on  the 
danger  to  individuals,  and  on  the  harm  to  the  college  as  a 
whole,  through  the  indulgence  in  drink  by  a  few  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  friendly  conversation  asking  for  the  students' 
co-operation  in  this  work  of  importance  to  the  college  and 
to  its  students  had  great  influence." 

To  this  analysis  of  letters  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words 
from  one  of  the  older  Harvard  graduates.  He  writes: 
"anything  like  espionage  is  hateful.  In  generous  minds  it 
produces  open  revolt.  In  small  souls  it  develops  lying, 
hypocrisy  and  cheating.  My  ow^n  experience  in  the  exami- 
nation room  is  that  men  who  are  put  on  their  honor  are 
thereby  kept  from  communicating  with  one  another  more 
than  those  who  are  watched  by  proctors.  And  so  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  If  there  were  a  little  less  preaching  about 
right  and  wrong,  from  the  stand-point  of  commandment, 
and  a  great  deal  more  done  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
young  men  ideas  of  what  is  becoming  to  gentlemen  in  a 
good  sense  of  the  term,  the  best  results  would  be  achieved. 

The  daily  presence  and  the  life  of  the  late 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  was,  I  think,  a  great  influence  for 
good.  He  was  so  obviously  a  good  man,  without  cant  or 
affectation,  that  he  made  goodness  a  beautiful  thing.  Good 
examples,  full  confidence,  and  wholesome  environment, 
plenty  of  work,  enough  play,  ought  to  save  any  saveable 
youth the  college  environment  should  be  such  as 
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to  foster  high  thoughts.  A  young  man  needs  a  fair  supply 
of  ideals  to  start  in  life.  Certainly  the  idea  of  Honor  is  the 
best  of  them.  If  the  college  training  is  such  as  to  make  the 
college  student  feel  that  disloyalty,  falsehood  and  debauch- 
ery are  ungentlemanly  vices,  it  will  have  achieved  all  we  can 
hope." 

I  wish  to  quote  also  from  a  letter  written  by  an  officer 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  because  this  institution  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  inculcating  among  its  students 
a  feeling  of  honor.  The  writer  says  that  he  believed  while 
an  undergraduate  and  believes  now,  "that  it  is  not  only  wise 
but  necessary  to  leave  the  college  student  to  govern  himself. 
Some  will  fall  into  error,  some  into  vice,  but  it  is  a  time  in 
the  life  of  a  young  man  w^hen  his  character  needs  the  very 
discipline  that  is  offered  by  this  reliance  upon  his  own  pow- 
ers of  self-control.  If  at  this  period  students  are  kept  under 
constant  surveillance  their  characters  are  likely  to  be  per- 
manently distorted.  All  that  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be 
done  is  to  bring  every  salutary  and  uplifting  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  student's  life,  to  offer  legitimate  and  whole- 
some amusements  as  rivals  of  those  that  are  unhealthy  and 
illicit,  to  encourage  among  the  young  men  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal pride  and  honor  and  self-respecting  uprightness,  to 
establish  a  public  opinion  among  the  students  which  frowns 
upon  gross  vice  and  all  forms  of  dishonorable  action;  in 
other  words,  to  make  the  college  career  in  this  way  a  moral 
gymnastic  and  create  out  of  the  college  student  a  worthy, 
honest,  upright  citizen." 

Although  there  is  in  these  letters  a  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  the  question  concerning  the  average  student's  matur- 
ity of  character,  it  is  evident  that  the  larger  number  of  writ- 
ers do  not  believe  elaborate  systems  of  rules  necessary  or 
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wise.  They  think  tliat  such  reg^ulations  defeat  their  object, 
which  is  the  proper  development  of  character.  Under  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  of  course,  regulations  may  be  free  from 
this  tendency.  But  ordinarily,  if  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  those  I  have  consulted  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
common  sense  of  colleg^e  men,  the  means  which  the  collej^e 
should  adopt  in  order  better  to  direct  the  student's  conduct 
and  to  guide  him  in  the  development  of  a  sound  character, 
must  be  summed  up  by  the  phrase  multiplication  of  influ- 
ences, rather  than  multiplication  of  rules. 

From  the  answers  to  the  first  question  it  is  apparent 
that  changes  of  two  kinds  have  been  in  progress  in  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  four  selected  as  representative.  The  deep- 
ly religious  tone  of  colleges  like  Amherst,  and  especially 
( )berlin,  in  the  days  before  the  war  has  been  gradually  giv- 
ing way  before  more  strictly  intellectual,  more  secular,  in- 
terests. In  a  certain  measure,  therefore,  such  colleges  can 
not  exercise  so  close  a  control  as  they  formerly  may  have. 
<n'er  their  students.  Even  if  they  retain  their  severe  regula- 
tions, savoring  a  little  of  the  regime  of  the  old  Puritan  Xew 
England  communities,  these  regulations  tend  to  become 
rationalized.  Card  ])laying  is  no  longer  considered  wrong: 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time.  But.  whether  rational- 
ized or  not.  judging  from  the  ( )berlin  letters,  such  rules  are 
]>y  no  means  so  obnoxious  to  the  student  himself  as  to  the 
critic  standing  outside,  and  knowing  little  of  the  spirit  which 
informs  them. 

]>ut  another  change  has  taken  place  in  a  more  positive 
direction.  This  finds  its  illustration  in  the  Harvard  and 
Johns  I  fo])kins  system  of  Advisers,  and  in  the  now  defunct 
Amherst  Senate.  As  already  suggested  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  in  some  wav  the  teacher  must  be  officially 
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of  greater  help  to  the  students,  not  merely  in  the  class-room 
but  in  the  common  life  of  the  college.  This  conviction 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  answers  to  the  third  question,  shar- 
ing the  emphasis  only  with  the  recommendations  that  a 
high  standard  of  intellectual  work  he  maintained.  Importu- 
nately ojie  of  the  old  barriers  to  the  teacher's  active  influ- 
ence has  been  greatly  weakened,  if  not  quite  de- 
stroyed, by  the  elective  system  i)robably  as  much 
as  by  any  thing  else.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
if  a  student  at  Yale  -stopped  after  recitations  to  inquire  of 
his  instructor  further  about  some  important  matter,  like  the 
use  of  some  particle  in  Euripides,  he  would  be  accused  of 
"suping  for  stand."  Contemporaneously  at  Amherst  his 
class-mates  would  think  he  was  trying  to  "stack  rank."  The 
same  barrier  existed  at  Harvard  in  earlier  days.  One  of  the 
oldest  graduates  writes:  **In  my  college  days  there  was  no 
intercourse  whatever  between  teachers  and  students  outside 
'  of  the  recitation.  The  feeling,  then  universal  among  the 
students,  that  any  speaking  to  a  professor  was  toadying  for 
marks  made  it  impossible."  Professor  Peabody  in  his  Har- 
vard Reminiscences  says  that  sixty  years  ago,  **It  was  re- 
garded as  a  high  crime  by  his  class  for  a  student  to  enter 
a  recitation  room  before  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  to  remain 
to  ask  a  (juestion  of  the  instructor;  even  one  who.  was  uni- 
formly first  in  his  classes  would  have  his  way  to  Coventry 
made  easy." 

This  pecuUar  esprit  de  cor])s.  this  traditional  jealousy 
of  their  independence,  was  not  without  its  useful  influence 
over  the  student.  It  was  so  strong  that  within  a  few  months 
it  was  able  to  cliasten.  if  not  to  subdue,  egotism  and  to  re- 
place a  disagreea!)le  "freshness"  or  immaturity  by  a  new 
dignity  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 
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It  made  students  realize  their  responsibility  for  the  good 
name  of  their  class  and  their  college  much  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  members  of  a  mediaeval  guild  were  eager  in  the 
defense  of  their  corporation.  And  yet  this  feeling  was  npt 
strong  enough  to  keep  some  boys  from  going  wrong,  who, 
by  other  means,  might  have  been  saved  from  making  dan- 
gerous moral  experiments. 

Every  plan  to  bring  teachers  and  students  into  a  closer 
intellectual  and  social  fellowship  finds  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  its  success  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  student  body. 
This  does  not  present  merely  the  difficulty  of  numbers,  a 
difficulty  with  which  all  colleges  seem  eager  to  struggle.  As 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  puts  the  case,  "The 
trouble  now  is,  and  it  has  been  increased  in  my  day  and  is 
still  increasing,  that  education  is  becoming  fashionable  and 
desired  bv  almost  all  for  their  children,  but  the  children  do 
not  all  desire  it,  so  they  are  sent  to  college  anyhow,  and  the 
college  is  expected  to  *do  the  rest.'  If  it  were  a  manufac- 
tory no  one  would  expect  to  take  in  hemlock  lumber  and 
turn  out  mahogany  furnituie,  or  raw  cotton  and  turn  out 
woolen  goods,  but  being  a  college  it  ought  to  perform 
greater  miracles  than  these.'* 

If  a  boy  at  a  certain  age  goes  to  college  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  if  his  parents  encourage  him  to  indulge  hand- 
somely in  this  fashion,  the  college  will  find  the  task  difficult, 
not  of  making  a  scholar  of  him,  but  merely  of  making  an 
industrious  student,  open  to  the  elevating  influences  of  the 
intellectual  life.  A  Harvard  graduate  writes:  "If  I  were 
disposed  to  hazard  a  guess  at  the  worst  influence  in  my  own 
college,  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  presence  of  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  whose  injudicious  parents 
encourage  the  *dog-cart  tendency;'  that  is  to  say,  allow  suffi- 
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cient  income  to  the  striplings  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in 
all  the  vice  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  city.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  that  I  am  sufficiently  informed  to  ex- 
press any  final  judgment  even  on  that  point.  I  have  known 
some  instances  of  lads  running  the  road  to  ruin  without  any 
means,  and  others  who  have  turned  out  excellently  in  spite 
of  the  temptations  of  a  large  allowance." 

Obviously  it  is  more  difficult  under  these  circumstances 
for  the  college  officers  by  any  method  to  control  conduct 
than  in  the  simpler  conditions  of  earlier  days,  especially  at 
such  institutions  as  Amherst  or  Oberlin.  A  lawyer  who 
was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  the  seventies  says:  "The 
students  at  Oberlin,  at  the  time  I  attended  there,  probably 
were,  on  an  average,  older  than  students  attending  other 
colleges  and  the  students  at  present  attending  Oberlin  col- 
lege. Their  vacation  was  held  in  the  winter  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  help  themselves  by  teaching  school,  and  Oberlin 
was  pre-eminently  at  that  time  a  college  for  students  seek- 
ing to  secure  an  education  by  their  own  efforts." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  tendencies  of 
college  dormitory  life,  and  yet  it  is  apparent  that  such  a  life 
is  incomplete  socially  on  the  side  where  a  measure  of  com- 
pleteness is  necessary.  Although  to  some  boys  four  years 
in  a  dormitory  mean  only  a  happy  freedom  from  all  unin- 
vited interruptions,  for  others  there  is  such  an  absence  of  the 
restraints  of  ordinary  society  that  they  fall  into  habits  which 
in  subsequent  years  they  are  or  ought  to  be  obliged  to  cor- 
rect. It  is  felt  that  the  college  must,  therefore,  devise  some 
way  of  rendering  more  healthful  the  social  environment  of 
the  students.  Many  teachers  individually  attempt  this  by 
entertaining  students  in  their  homes.  Mr.  George  Birkbeck 
Hill,   in  his  book  on   Harvard,   a   little   forgetful   of  the 
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Strength  of  total  abstinence  sentiment  in  this  country,  and. 
with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  increase  the  common  social 
life  of  teachers  and  students,  suggests  a  ''Hall  for  the  Pro- 
fessors, Assistant-Professors,  Tutors  and  Instructors,  a 
noble  kitchen,  a  good  cellar,  a  stock  of  old  wine,  and  half 
a  dozen  Common  Rooms."  But  perhaps  a  noble  kitchen 
with  even  ice  water,  might  serve  to  bring  instructors  and 
the  members  of  their  classes  together  in  a  friendly  and  stim- 
ulating intercourse. 

There  is  one  opportunity  for  influence  where  influence 
is  most  needed,  which  apparently  has  not  hitherto  been  ap- 
preciated by  college  authorities.  Not  all  the  instruction  in 
college  is  given  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Certain  stu- 
dents regularly,  others  in  the  immediate  presence  of  exami- 
nations, employ  private  tutors,  who  may  be  graduates,  but 
are  more  likely  to  be  undergraduates,  probably  members  of 
their  own  class.  This  system  of  private  tutoring  is  naturally 
one  means  by  which  capable  young  men  are  able  to  pay  for 
a  college  education.  Their  interests  are  important,  and  yet 
they  may  be  guarded  in  other  ways,  if  it  be  wise  that  such 
additional  instruction  as  they  give  should  be  furnished  by 
the  college  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Fac- 
ulty to  gain  a  firmer  control  over  those  who  by  their  class- 
work  failures  are  seriously  in  need  of  direction.  Whatever 
the  cause  of  the  failure,  the  Faculty  should  take  cognizance 
of  it  and  strive  itself  to  apply  the  remedy,  and  not  allow  this 
to  be  done  partially  and  clumsily  by  any  unauthorized  per- 
son, for  a  consideration.  The  day  a  student's  work  becomes 
seriously  defective  in  any  course  of  study,  that  day  he 
should  be  put  under  the  care  of  an  instructor  of  tried  ability 
who  would  help  him  to  regain  his  standing.    At  Harvard 
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this  is  already  done  to  some  extent  in  the  History  depart- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  assistants. 

If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  the  college  authorities 
would  gain  control  in  quite  an  unobjectionable  way  over  the 
students  who  most  require  supervision,  and  would  be  better 
able  not  only  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  student's  work  but 
also,  incidentally,  to  guard  him  against  moral  recklessness. 
Everything  would  depend  upon  the  character  and  tact  of 
these  new  instructors.  They  should  be  selected  not  so 
much  for  accurate  scholarship  as  for  distinction  as  men,  for 
capacity  as  teachers  and  leaders.  If  they  had  won  an  honor- 
able reputation  in  college  contests;  in  athletics  or  in  inter- 
collegiate debating,  for  example,  this  should  recommend 
them.  Such  an  experiment  may  be  open  to  objections,  and 
yet  it  seems  apparent  that  if  wisely  attempted,  its  results 
could  not  be  other  than  beneficial.  The  work  of  the  new 
instructors  might  serve  to  bridge  the  perhaps  narrowing 
chasm  between  Faculty  and  students,  and  enable  tKe  Faculty 
to  make  of  their  office  an  even  more  noble  intellectual  and 
moral  leadership  than  it  is  now. 

College  life  may  indeed  be  freer  from  the  taint  of  idle- 
ness and  vice  than  some  of  its  critics  believe,  and  yet  with 
such  a  body  of  picked  men  as  enter  the  college  gates  each 
year,  it  would  seem  possible  to  obtain  a  still  higher  morale. 
Not  that  the  college  boy  may  become  a  premature  Pharisee, 
with  an  inflated  sense  of  his  own  comparative  excellence, 
but  that  he  may  be  able  to  unite  with  other  men,  whether 
trained  as  he  has  been  or  not,  in  mastering  the  social  tur- 
moil of  the  present  day  by  a  leadership  sans  peur  et  sans 

reproche, 

Henry  E.  Bourne. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  VIRGIL. 

Probably  no  writer  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  liter- 
ature was  more  famous  in  his  own  day  and  immediately  after 
1iis  death  than  Virgil.  Certainly  no  classical  writer  enjoyed 
half  the  fame  during  the  middle  ages  which  fell  to  Virgil's 
lot.  Yet,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  authentic,  satisfactory  por- 
trait of  him  exists.  In  fact,  until  recently,  our  only  knowl- 
edge of  his  personal  appearance  was  derived  from  the  brief 
description  given  by  Donatus  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  8(19), 
p.  56  R.:  "Virgii  was  of  tall  stature,  dark  complexion  and 
rustic  countenance:  his  health  had  even  before  been  uncer- 
tain (the  description  follows  an  account  of  the  poet's  last  ill- 
ness), for  he  suffered  much  in  his  stomach,  throat  and  head. 
He  often  even  spat  blood.  In  food  and  drink  he  was  very 
sparing.*'  It  is  possible  that  Horace,  Sat.  I,  3,  29ff.,  may 
refer  to  Virgil.  If  that  is  the  case,  Virgil  was  somewhat 
irascible,  wore  his  hair  in  countrified  fashion,  let  his  toga 
fall  in  ungraceful  folds,  and  w^as  careless  about  tying  his 
shoes.     But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  these  lines  | 

Horace  is  referring  to  himself;  and  in  any  case,  little  is 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  Virgil's  appearance. 

Portrait  busts  of  Virgil  were  common  in  times  not  long 
after  his  death,  for  Suetonius  (Calig.  c.  34)  says  that  Caligula 
was  on  the  point  of  removing  them  from  all  the  libraries, 
Pliny  (Ep.  iii,  7,  8)  tells  us  that  Silius  Italicus  **honored 
them  above  all  others  he  bought,"  Juvenal  (Sat.  vii,  225ff.) 
speaks  of  Horace  and  \^irgil  as  being  blackened  by  the  soot 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sever.  31)  says 
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that  Alexander  Severus  set  up  the  likeness  of  V^irgil  with 
that  of  Cicero  in  a  lararium  or  private  chapel. 

From  all  this  one  might  expect  to  find  many  extant  por- 
traits of  Virgil,  but  there  are  none  which  have  been  posi- 
tively identified.  A'bust  in  Mantua  has  been  called  a  portrait 
of  Virgil,  but  there  is  no  real  reason  to  believe  that  Virgil  is 
represented.  The  name  was  given  to  the  bust  by  Ves- 
pasiano  Gonzaga  (1531-1591),  and  the  Abate  Carli,  when  he 
had  brought  it  to  Mantua  in  1775,  tried  to  prove  that  it  had 
originally  belonged  to  a  statue,  supposed  to  represent 
Virgil,  which  Carlo  Malatesta  had  thrown  into  the  Po  or  the 
Mincio  in  1392.  The  arguments  advanced  fail  utterly  to 
prove  the  connection  of  the  bust  with  the  statue,  and  in  itself 
the  bust  bears  no  evidence  of  being  a  Roman  portrait.  (*) 
Similar  busts  exist  in  other  museums.  A  long  haired 
youth  is  represented  with  idealized  features.  What  ground 
there  is  for  giving  the  name  of  Virgil  to  a  statue  in  Howard 
Castle  (t)  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  apparently  no  great 
probability  that  the  name  is  correctly  given,  nor  does  any 
recent  authority  attach  the  name  of  Virgil  with  any  confi- 
dence to  any  bust  or  statue. 

But  if  busts  and  statues  fail  to  preserve  the  features  of 
Virgil,  it  is  still  possible  that  some  representation  of  them 
may  exist.    Martial,  XIV,  186f.,  says: 

Quant  brevis  immensum  cepit  membrana  Maronem, 

Ipsius  vultus  prima  tabella  gerit. 

In  other  words,  the  likeness  of  Virgil  used  to  appear 
as  a  frontispiece  in  editions  of  his  poems.     It  would  seem 

(*)  See  Bernouilli,  Roentische  Ikonof^raphie ,  i,  p.  248.  For  refer- 
ences see  also  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo,  i,  p.  185,  Vergil 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  139. 

(t)  Michaelis,  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain,  Howard,  13, 
Clarac,  V,  904,  2313  a. 
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possible  that  in  the  miniatures  of  some  existing  manuscripts 
copies  more  or  less  close  of  the  likenesses  to  which  Martial 
refers  might  be  found.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  manu- 
scripts belong:  to  times  so  long  after  Virgil's  death  that  even 
when  they  contain  representations  of  the  poet  there  is  no 
certainty  that  his  features  are  correctly  represented.  In 
fact,  the  miniatures  do  not  agree  one  with  another  except  in 
a  few  cases  and  may  be  disregarded  with  the  exception  of 
those  found  in  one  manuscript,  the  codex  Romanus  in  the 
Vatican  library.  (*)  This  manuscript  has  been  referred  to 
various  dates  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  written  in  capitals  and  adorned  with  nineteen  miniatures, 
three  of  which  are  intended  to  represent  the  poet.  The 
manuscript  was  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  words 
found  on  the  fourth  leaf,  in  handwriting  of  that  period,  Iste 
liber  est  beati  Dyon  (ysii) ;  but  by  about  1484  it  was  already 
in  the  papal  library.  The  fact  that  the  manuscript  is  known 
to  have  been  in  France  before  it  came  to  Rome  lends  addi- 
tional probability  to  de  Nolhac's  suggestion  that  it  may  be 
a  product  of  the  revival  of  art  and  learning  under  Charle- 
magne. At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  assign  it  to  a  time 
later  than  the  sixth,  but  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 
The  largest  of  the  three  representations  of  Virgil  is  thus  de- 

{*;  The  latest,  and  probably  the  best,  account  of  this  maDUScript 
is  by  P.  de  Nolhac  in  the  Melanges  d^ Archeologie  et  d^Histoire^ 
1884,  pp.  316-333.  This  is  the  publication  of  the  Ecole  fran9aise  de 
Rome,  C.  O.  Miiller,  Handbuch  d.  Arch,  d.  Kunst^  p.  734,  mentions 
a  manuscript  in  Vienna  with  portraits  of  Virgil.  Bernouilli,  /.  f., 
knows  this  only  from  Miiller's  reference  to  it.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hoffmann,  die  Wiener  Vergil-Handschri/len^  in  Zeitschr.  f.  d. 
a'sterr.  Gymn,,  1865,  pp.  477-508,.  unless  it  is  included  among  those 
which  he  says  "may  properly  be  neglected  as  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  to  twentieth  century".  Apparently  Miiller's  reference  is 
an  error. 
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scribed  by  de  Nolhac:  "F.  3vo.  Middle  of  the  page, 
before  the  second  Eclogue.  The  poet  is  seated  in  full  face 
on  the  green  cushion  of  an  elevated  chair,  his  feet  on  a  foot- 
stool; he  holds  in  his  hands  a  purple  roll.  He  is  clothed  in 
a  white  toga  disclosing  the  purple  bands  of  his  tunic  with 
two  bits  of  the  same  color  below.  At  his  right  is  a  pluteus, 
at  his  left  a  closed  scrinium,  both  of  the  brightest  vermilion." 
The  other  two  portraits  in  the  manuscript  resemble  this  in 
all  respects  except  that  they  are  smaller,  and  the  footstool  is 
omitted,  the  feet  of  the  poet  resting  on  the  border  of  the  pic- 
ture. (*)  A  few  words  may  well  be  added  to  de  Nolhac's 
description.  The  workmanship  of  the  miniature  is  rude; 
the  hands  are  ill  formed,  with  long,  curved  fingers,  and  the 
face  is  devoid  of  expression.  The  eyes  are  large  and  staring, 
the  nose  hardly  more  than  an  elongated  rectangle  descend- 
ing from  the  forehead,  the  mouth  a  broad  and  nearly 
straight  horizontal  line.  The  general  impression  made  by 
the  face  is  that  of  early  youth.  If  anything:  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  miniature  it  is  only  that  Virgil  was  supposed  by 
the  miniaturist  to  have  worn  his  hair  short.  Since  the  three 
miniatures  agree  in  nearly  all  particulars  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  are  all  derived  from  some  miniature  in  an  earlier 
manuscript,  and  in  that  case  the  type  may  go  back  to  an 
early  date,  perhaps  almost  to  the  poet's  own  time.  But  even 
if  that  be  so,  constant  copying  for  centuries  has  left  little  of 
the  original  likeness,  and  the  mmiatures  of  the  codex 
Romaniis  throw  little  light  upon  the  question  of  Virgil's 


(4)  The  larj?e  miniature  is  published  by  Mai,  Virgil ii picturae  an- 
iiquae  ex  codicibus  Vaticanis,  Romae  mdcccxxxv,  PI.  i,  and  in 
photographic  reproduction  by  de  Nolhac,  /.  <:.,  PI.  xi.  AH  the 
miniatures  of  this  manuscript  are  published  by  D'Agincourt, 
Histoire  de  PArt,  vol.  v,  PI.  lxiii.  For  references  to  other  dis- 
cussions of  the  miniatures  see  Bernouilli,  l.c.^  and  Comparetti,  /.  c. 
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real  appearance. 

Two  mosaics  discovered  in  recent  years  give  a  little 
more  information,  but  not  much  unless  by  their  aid  it  be- 
comes possible  to  identify  some  bust  or  statue  as  a  portrait 
of  Virgil.  The  first  is  the  mosaic  of  Monnus,  discovered  in 
Trier,  Oct.  31.  1884  (*).  This  is  a  large  mosaic,  which  once 
covered  the  entire  floor  of  a  room.  Part  of  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed, but  enough  remains  to  make  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  clear.  Broad  bands  of  ornament  form  a  framework 
for  a  series  of  medallions  grouped  about  a  central  panel  in 
which  Omerns  was  represented  between  Ingenium  and 
Calliope.  Unfortunately  this  ganel  has  suffered  greatly. 
The  other  medallions  contain  representations  of  the  twelve 
months,  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  of  poets,  authors,  or  mu- 
sicians being  instructed  by  the  Muses,  and  busts  of  actors 
and  authors.  The  busts  of  authors  are  enclosed  in  squares, 
and  it  is  among  these  that  the  portrait  of  Virgil  is  found. 
Strictly  speaking  this  portrait  is  not  a  bust,  for  the  head  and 
neck  onlv  are  represented  with  but  a  slight  indication  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoulders.  The  face  is  youthful,  the  hair 
short  but  thick,  and  worn  with  no  parting.  The  head  is  in 
full  face,  but  inclined  a  little  toward  the  right,  while  the  neck 
is  not  exactly  vertical,  but  slopes  upward  toward  the  left. 
This  makes  it  seem  that  the  head  is  slightly  turned  toward 
the  right.  The  eyes  are  wide  open,  and  the  pupils  are  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  eyes.  This  shows  that  the  gaze  of  the  poet 
is  directed  upward,  and  gives  a  look  of  liveliness  and  energy 
to  the  face.  Nose  and  mouth  are  too  ill  drawn  to  be  of 
much  service  in  establishing  a  likeness.     The  inscription. 


(*)  Published  with  description  by  F.  Hettner,  Antike  Denkmae- 
ler,  herausgegebcn  vom  k.  aeutschen  archaeologischen  Institute  i,  4. 
1890,  pis.  47-49. 
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Vcrgilius  Maro,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  Virgil  is  rep- 
resented, but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  a  purely  imaginary 
portrait,  not  a  real  likeness.  The  other  faces  and  figures 
of  the  mosaic,  however,  show  such  strong  and  undeniable 
'  relationship  to  works  of  earjier  times  (*),  some  of  the  heads 
are  so  clearly  copies  of  more  or  less  well  known  portraits, 
that  the  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  the 
head  of  Virgil  also  is  a  copy  of  a  genuine  likeness  of  the 
poet.  The  purely  decorative  style  of  the  mosaic,  however, 
added  to  the  natural  limitations  of  mosaic  work  in  general, 
forbids  us  from  the  start  to  expect  the  portrayal  of  any  fine 
.points  of  physiognomy  or  expression.  The  general  shape 
of  the  head,  a  somewhat  elongated  oval,  with  rather  narrow 
chin,  the  plentiful  short  hair,  perhaps  even  the  posture  of  the 
head  and  the  wide-awake  expression  of  the  eyes,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  original  protrait.  But  the  last  mentioned 
peculiarities,  posture  and  expression,  seem  to  be  character- 
istic of  an  idealized  portrait  rather  than  of  one  which  would 
represent  the  poet  as  he  actually  lived  and  moved,  so  that 
if  the  mosaic  is  in  those  particulars  a  faithful  copy  of  an 
earlier  original  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  faithfulness 
of  that  original  to  the  real  appearance  of  the  poet.  The 
mosaic  of  Monnus  belongs  apparently  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  at  that  time  there  were  undoubtedly  many  por- 
traits of  Virgil  accessible  to  all.  How  accurate  such  por- 
traits were  would  depend  upon  the  care  with  which  they 
were  executed  and  the  excellence  of  the  model  selected. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mosaic  head  of  Virgil  is 
that  a  copy  of  a  sculptured  original  rather  than  of  a  paintng, 
and  the  fact  that  the  types  of  the  heads  of  Hesiod  and 


(*)  See  Wolters,  Jahrbuch  d.  k.  deutschen  arch,  Inst,,  1890,  p.  213. 
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Ennius  in  the  mosaic  have  been  recognized  in  well  known 
busts(*)  lends  additional  probability  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  original  of  the  Virgil  is  to  be  sought  among  works  of 
sculpture.  As  yet,  however,  no  bust  of  Virgil  correspond- 
ing to  the  mosaic  has  been  found,  and  the.  style  of  the 
mosaic  makes  the  identification  of  a  sculptured  copy  of  the 
same  original  exceedingly  difficult,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  impossible. 

The  second  mosaic  was  found  in  the  autumn  of  1896  at 
Susa,  in  Tunis  (f).  It  is  a  small  panel,  hardly  one  meter 
square.  In  the  centre  is  the  poet,  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
in  full  face  as  in  the  miniatures  of  the  codex  Romanus.  He 
is  clothed  in  an  ample  white  toga  with  blue  border,  and  his 
buskined  feet  rest  upon  a  footstool  or  raised  step.  Upon 
his  lap  he  holds  a  partly  open  scroll,  on  which  are  the  words: 

Musa,  mihi  causas  memora,  quo  nutnine  laeso, 

Quidve J 

This  suffices  to  show  that  Virgil  is  represented.  He 
holds  his  right  hand  to  his  breast,  and  appears  to  be  listen- 
ing with  rapt  attention  to  Clio  and  Melpomene,  who  stand 
behind  his  chair  at  the  right  and  left.  Clio  is  represented 
as  a  young  grrl,  gracefully  clad  in  a  light  blue  tunic  over 
which  is  draped  a  cloth  of  light  yellow  thrown  over  her  left 
shoulder.  Her  right  arm  is  bare.  In  her  hands  she  holds  a 
roll,  from  which  she  is  reading.  Melpomene  is  a  woman  of 
more  mature  years,  clad  in  rich  theatrical  costume.    In  her 


(*)  Wolters,  /.  c, 

(t)  Published  with  a  letter  from  the  discoverer,  P.  Gauckler,  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus  de  V  Academie  des  Inscriptions  ct  Belles-Letters^ 
1896,  pp.  578-581.  My  description  is  taken  from  this  letter.  Also 
published  in  The  Bookman^  July  1897,  p.  104. 

(t)  Aeneid,  i,  8-9. 
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left  hand  she  holds  a  mask.  Her  right  elbow  leans  upon  the 
back  of  the  chair. 

The  composition  is  clear  and  simple,  strictly  symmetri- 
cal, but  with  symmetry  tempered  and  made  agreeable  by  the 
variety  in  the  costumes  and  attitudes  of  the  Muses.  The 
technique  of  the  mosaic  is  excellent,  all  the  cubes  being  of 
marble,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  smalts.  The  number  of 
colors  is  limited ;  but  an  effect  of  unusual  breadth  and  bril- 
liancy is  produced  by  the  clever  gradation  of  shades  or  the 
sharp  opposition  of  complementary  colors.  The  excellent 
style  of  the  work  shows  that  it  belongs  to  a  good  period  of 
art,  and  Gauckler  suggests  the  end  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  This  is,  therefore,  by  far  the  earliest  portrait  of 
Virgil  known. 

There  is  nothing  very  attractive  about  the  face  here 
represented.  It  is  broad,  with  projecting  cheek  bones;  the 
hair  is  not  so  copious  as  in  the  mosaic  of  Monnus,  and  falls 
in  slightly  disordered  fashion  over  the  forehead;  the  features 
are  harsh  and  pronounced.  The  mosaic  is,  to  judge  from 
the  publication  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  slightly  injured 
near  the  tip  of  the  nose,  but  the  nose  appears  to  be  straight, 
not  aquiline,  and  somewhat  broad  at  the  end.  The  chin  is 
strong  and  prominent.  Gauckler  says  that  the  prominent 
chin  is  characteristic  also  of  the  Vatican  miniature,  but  in 
this  he  is  mistaken.  The  chin  of  the  miniature  is  formed  by 
a  weak  and  expressionless  curve,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
entire  lack  of  individuality  in  the  face. 

There  is  great  general  similarity  between  the  Susa 
mosaic  and  the  miniatures.  In  both  cases  the  poet  is  repre- 
sented as  a  beardless  man  with  short  hair,  seen  from  the 
front,  clothed  in  a  white  toga,  with  buskins  on  his  feet;  he  is 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  and  holds  a  roll  of  manuscript  on 
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his  knee.  We  may  even  add  that  in  the  miniature  the  desk 
and  book-box  are  arranged  symmetrically  at  each  side  of 
the  central  figure,  corresponding  in  this  way  to  the  Muses 
of  the  mosaic.  Nevertheless,  no  close  connection  between 
the  mosaic  and  the  miniatures  is  to  be  thought  of.  The 
mosaic  shows  strong  individual  traits,  and  may  be  assumed 
to  be  a  copy,  more  or  less  faithful,  of  some  one  definite 
previous  work.  The  miniatures  have  the  peculiarities  of 
their  style,  but  nothing  individual,  and  the  custom  of  repre- 
senting literary  men  seated  in  arm-chairs  was  so  general  in 
late  antiquity  and  the  early  middle  ages  that  no  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Virgil  is  here  seated  in  an 
arm-chair.  Nor  is  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  desk 
and  book-box  a  sign  that  the  miniatures  are  derived  from 
the  same  original  as  the  mosaic,  for  such  arrangement  has 
been  usual  in  all  ages.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  miniatures  are  derived  from  some  early  original,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  orig- 
inal of  the  mosaic,  and  it  may  be  that  they  merely  reproduce 
a  general  type  of  literary  man,  seated  with  his  professional 
implements  at  hand. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  little  resemblance 
between  the  Virgil  of  the  mosaic  of  Monnus  and  that  of  the 
Susa  mosaic.  At  Trier,  Virgil  is  represented  as  youthful, 
alert  and  vigorous,  with  full  face  tapering  to  a  well-rounded 
and  not  too  prominent  chin.  At  Susa  he  appears  older;  his 
cheeks  are  thin,  his  check  bones  project,  and  his  chin  is 
strong  and  prominent.  The  differences  may  be  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  apparent  age  of  the  poet,  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  bones  of  the  face  in  the  Susa  mosaic 
being  only  natural  in  a  man  of  middle  age  who  had  been  long 
in  ill-health;  but  the  differences  in  the  osseous  structure 
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itself,  the  greater  breadth  of  both  forehead  and  jaw  in  the 
Susa  mosaic,  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  age.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Virgil  of  the  Monnus  mosaic  probably 
goes  back  to  a  sculptured  original,  which  apparently  repre- 
sented the  youthful  Virgil  somewhat  idealized.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  Susa  mosaic,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
an  original  of  quite  different  character.  There  is  nothing 
statuesque  about  this  representation,  and  nothing  ideal. 
The  original  of  the  Susa  mosaic  must  have  been  a  painting 
of  some  sort,  and  must  have  represented  Virgil  as  he 
appeared  in  his  later  years,  without  attempting  to  obliterate 
the  traces  which  ill  health  had  left  upon  his  face. 

If  these  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  mosaics 
are  correct,  both  may  still  be  regarded  as  copies,  at  third  or 
perhaps  twentieth  hand,  of  genuine  portraits  of  Virgil,  but 
the  original  portraits  were  probably  as  unlike  each  other  as 
the  Weimar  bust  of  the  youthful  Goethe  is  unlike  the  por- 
traits of  his  later  years  or  as  the  Napoleon  of  Delaroche  is 
unlike  the  Napoleon  of  less  gifted  or  less  imaginative 
painters.  In  all  probability  the  Susa  mosaic  is  the  better 
portrait,  if  that  is  the  better  portrait  which  shows  us  the  man 
as  ordinary  persons  saw  him ;  but  the  original  of  the  Monnus 
mosaic  would,  perhaps,  show  us  the  great  poet  as  he 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a  brother  poet  whose  works  were 
carved  in  marble  or  were  cast  in  bronze. 

Harold  N.  Fowler. 
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SENSATION,  MOVEMENT  AND  THOUGHT. 

The  reciprocity  of  bodily  and  mental  changes  is  matter 
of  common  observation.  We  wish  to  do  a  thing,  and  the 
movement  follows  directly  and  at  once  upon  the  willing  of 
it;  the  action  is  the  incarnation  of  the  idea,  the  thought 
made  manifest  to  us.  A  score  of  times  a  day  we  catch  our- 
selves doing  things,  either  from  habit  or  imitation,  which 
we  did  not  will  to  do.  The  movement  follows  directly  upon 
the  arousal  of  its  image,  or  the  image  of  its  results,  without 
the  intervention  of  choice  or  effort;  the  idea  has  become  a 
self-incarnating  one.  We  imitate  our  neighbor's  yawn, 
counterfeit  •  his  smile,  mimic  his  gestures,  and  repeat  his 
movements  without  definite  purpose  or  thought  of  any  kind; 
the  presence  of  the  idea  alone  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  touch 
off  the  whole  train  of  reactions  which  follow.  If  we  are 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  noise,  the  heart  palpitates,  a  shock  of 
trembling  runs  through  us,  and  a  very  complex  series  of 
effects  more  or  less  obscure  takes  place.  Such  things  as 
these  we  know  because  they  are  continually  being  forced 
upon  our  notice.  But  the  intimacy  and  habitualness  of  this 
connection,  the  closeness  of  the  parallelism  between  con- 
sciousness and  its  physical  coefficient,  is  overlooked  by  us. 
It  is  only  when  close  and  continued  observation  has  been 
given  to  the  phenomena  that  ,we  begin  to  recognize  their 
extent  and  significance.  One  fact  of  connection  is  patent 
to  all,  namely,  the  phenomenon  of  voluntary  action.  I  will 
to  raise  my  arm  and  the  a»rm  rises.  I  need  a  book  from  a 
shelf  across  the  room,  at  once  I  go  over  and  take  it  down. 
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The  clock  reminds  me  that  the  hour  of  a  lecture  haa  arrived, 
and  I  lay  aside  my  writing  and  go  to  meet  the  class.  But 
the  facts  of  movement  are  connected  with  ideas  in  other  and 
more  obscure  ways,  the  incoming  sensation  arouses  phy- 
siological changes  and  motor  reactions  which  we  constantly 
overlook,  and  both  sensation  and  motor  idea  enter  into  the 
make-up  of  our  conscious  life  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
ways,  which  at  first  blush,  we  may  be  disposed  even  to  deny 
and  reject. 

II. 

And  first  of  functional  changes  and  muscular  reactions 
following  upon  sensory  stimuli  independently  of  the  will. 
The  effect  of  any  massive  stimulation  of  the  sense-organs  is 
matter  of  every-day  observation.  If  a  gun  is  unexpectedly 
•discharged  close  by  us  we  are  shocked  and  startled.  The 
breath  is  drawn  in  with  a  convulsive  gasp  and  held  sus- 
pended, the  knees  tremble,  the  heart  first  stops,  then  beats 
tumultuously,  the  blood  pressure  and  distribution  are 
affected,  and  paralysis  or  constriction  of  the  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem is  occasioned,  involving  changes  in  glandular  secretion, 
intestinal  action,  flushing  and  paling,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  other  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  physiological 
processes.  It  is  probable  that  every  such  sensory  stimulus, 
•slight  and  weak  as  well  as  intense  and  voluminous,  produces 
a  change  in  the  functions  of  the  body,  though  many  of  the 
results  escape  our  notice  on  account  of  their  slight  amount 
or  the  obscure  character  of  the  processes  involved.  Every 
stimulus,  of  course,  produces  a  change  in  the  sense-organ 
upon  which  it  impinges,  in  the  nerves  connected  with  it,  and 
in  the  brain-centres  with  which  these  unite  the  particular 
organ  excited.     Seeing  involves  changes  in  the  pigment 
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cells  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  excitation  of  the  optical  nerve 
and  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain.  Hearing  is  dependent  upon 
certain  adjustments  of  the  ear-drum,  and  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  semi-circular  canals  and  cochlea,  as  well  as  of 
brain  tracts  and  ganglia  analogous  to  those  connected  with 
the  perception  of  visual  objects.  Similarly  of  tactual, 
gustatory,  and  other  stimuli. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  form  of  effect  referred  to. 
Besides  the  direct  stimulation  of  nerve  paths  and  centres 
in  the  sensation,  there  is  present  in  all  cases  of  stimulation 
of  any  sense-organ,  an  eflfect,  of  greater  or  less  degree,  upon 
other  processes  of  the  body  as  well.  The  excitement  com- 
municated through  a  particular  sense-organ  to  the  brain, 
and  producing  a  rise  in  its  nervous  tension,  extends  itself 
to  adjacent  processes  in  the  form  of  a  diffusive  wave,  in- 
volving a  greater  or  less  number  of  changes,  vary- 
ing in  extent  and  degree  according  to  the  intensity  and 
voluminousness  of  the  stimulus  concerned.  This  diffusive 
wave  seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  restoration  of  equilibrium 
throughout  the  general  nervous  system,  any  increase  in  the 
activity  of  a  single  centre  or  local  group  of  centres  being- 
distributed  over  the  adjacent  tracts,  until,  by  a  rise  through- 
out the  whole  connected  series,  varying  according  to  the 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  tension  in  the  primarily 
excited  tract  and  the  extent  of  the  connected  system,  there 
is  broueht  about  a  reduction  of  the  local  excitement  and  a 
re-establishment  of  equilibrium  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem. A  sudden  sound,  a  flash  of  light,  a  passing  whiff  of 
odor,  a  blow  upon  the  body — any  one  whatever  of  the 
indefinitely  great  number  of  stimuli  which  may  affect  the 
senses,  will  arouse  a  reverberation  throughout  the  bodily 
process.    Respiration,  temperature,  blood-pressure,  muscle- 
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reaction  and  glandular  secretion  are  all  disturbed,  the  per- 
turbation aroused  gradually  settling  down  again  towards 
the  normal,  only  to  be  thrown  into  fresh  excitement  by  the 
succeeding  stimulus. 

The  whole  complex  of  physiological  functions  is  thus  \ 

in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition,  upheaval  and  subsidence 
following  each  other  in  ever  fresh  succession.  The  state  is 
one  of  endless  becoming,  the  equilibrium  approximated  to 
being  constantly  disturbed  by  fresh  increments  of  stimula- 
tion. The  delicacy  and  responsiveness  of  the  whole  system 
to  such  changes  of  nervous  tension,  whether  due  to  sensa- 
tional or  to  ideational  stimulation,  is  marvellous.  It  is  not 
confined  to  a  group  of  functions  adjacent  to,  or  obviously 
connected  with,  the  organs  primarily  excited,  but  extends 
to  the  most  obscure  and  apparently  unrelated  set  of  func- 
tional modifications.  There  seems  to  be  little  apparent  con- 
nection between  the  subjective  feeling-tone  and  the  state  of 
expansion  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  yet  the  latter  is  found  to 
fluctuate  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  changes  in  emotional  condition.  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  rose  perfume  or  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay 
should  cause  free  and  deep  respiration,  and  that  we  should 
catch  the  breath  instinctively  at  the  first  whiflF  of  assafoetida; 
but  that  all  odors,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  and  indeed  every 
slightest  sensational  stimulus,  should  closely  and  markedly 
aflfect  the  reaction  in  the  foot  when  the  patellar  tendon  is 
struck,  is  both  unexpected  land  surprising.  Such  phenom- 
ena point  to  a  unity  in  the  nervous  system,  and  suggest  the 
probability  that  every  process  and  function  of  the  body, 
however  obscure  and  apparently  unconnected  with  the  men- 
tal attitude,  and  with  the  greater  physical  changes  popularly 
associated  with  it,  is  still  intimatelv  concerned  in  those  atti- 
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tudes  and  changes;  and  that  the  modifications  in  any  one  of 
them  might  be  selected  as  an  index  of  the  successive 
changes  in  the  attitude. 

To  take  the  group  of  phenomena  last  referred  to  as  a 
more  detailed  example;  the  patellar  reflex  is  constantly- 
varying  in  strength  with  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
conscious  subject.  When,  in  a  state  of  physical  and  mental 
quietude,  the  average  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  re- 
peated again  and  again  upon  the  same  subject,  is  taken — 
though  the  individual  reflexes  in  the  series  vary  greatly  and 
continually — it  is  bound  to  be  remarkably  constant.  This 
"normal''  average  is  taken  as  a  standard  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  stimulation  under  changed  conditions 
which  are  then  introduced.  It  has  been  found,  now,  that 
concomitant  movements,  such  as  clenching  the  fist,  in- 
creases the  reaction  six-fold — in  my  own  experiments  more 
nearly  ten-fold — while  the  mere  thought  of  the  movement 
quadruples  it.  The  ringing  of  a  bell,  a  flash  of  light,  a  step 
on  the  stairs,  the  voice  of  a  person  in  the  room — any  stim- 
ulus of  the  senses — increase  it  to  several  times  the  normal. 
Fn  such  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  significant  stim- 
uli, those  attended  to  involuntarily,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
those  voluntarily  attended  to,  produce  a  much  greater  effect 
than  those  which  are  devoid  of  interest  or  habitual.  The 
rattle  of  traffic  upon  the  street  produces  much  less  effect — 
though  a  hundred  times  more  voluminous — than  a 
whispered  sentence  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  which 
attracts  the  subject's  attention.  This  constantly  varying 
condition  of  the  reflex  and  its  strong  reinforcement  by 
simple  stimuli,  suggests  that  in  its  changes  are  represented 
not  onlv  the  continual  flux  of  emotional  attitudes  in  the 
mind,  but  also  the  incidence  of  all  sensory  stimuli,  whether 
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particularly  attended  to  or  not. 

The  effect  of  the  stimulus  varies  inversely  with  its 
habitualness.  A  novel  stimulation  produces  most  marked 
effects.  As  it  is  repeated  the  strength  of  the  reaction  wanes 
until  it  has  passed  beyond  the  threshold  of  recognition.  This 
is  to  be  expected;  the  back-ground  of  conscious  life  is  never 
a  blank,  a  silence,  but  a  continuum  of  sensations  which,  from 
their  lack  of  interest  for  us,  pass  unnoticed.  Upon  this  con- 
fused and  colorless  surface  noticeable  sensations  of  greater 
or  less  novelty  are  continually  falling,  each  occupying  con- 
sciousness and  producing  physiological  changes  in  propor- 
tion to  its  interest  and  its  novelty.  As  the  one  or  the  other 
wanes  the  stimulus  loses  of  its  effect.  A  stimulus  which  is 
not  in  itself  interesting  may  become  so  if  it  have  the  charac- 
ter of  novelty;  it  may  lose  that  character  without  its  effect 
decreasing,  if  it  retain  a  strong  interest  for  us ;  but  if  it  lack 
intrinsic  interest,  then  its  effect  wanes  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  habitual. 

This  is  but  one  series  of  changes  selected  at  random  as 
an  illustration.  Dilatation  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  char- 
acter of  the  respiration,  blood  pressure  and  distribution, 
glandular  activity,  the  electrical  condition  of  the  skin — any 
one  of  these  might  have  been  selected  instead  to  serve  as 
our  aesthesiometer.  Throughout  the  organism,  therefore, 
there  is  set  over  against  the  complex  of  sensations  of  which 
moment  by  moment  we  are  conscious,  a  very  extensive  and 
complicated  series  of  alterations  in  muscular  tonicity  and 
in  physiological  function,  which  corresponds  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  the  successive  changes  in  conscious- 
ness and  the  point  especially  to  be  observed — it  is  urged  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  section — is  that  the  sensations  aris- 
ing from  these  induced  functional  changes  react  upon  the 
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original  sensation  and  affect  its  character.  The  primary 
sensation  does  not  stand  alone,  it  is  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
these  organic  sensations,  which,  though  obscure  and  usually 
wholly  unlocalized,  nevertheless  enter  as  significant  ele- 
ments in  the  make-up  of  the  total  consciousness  of  the 
moment. 

III. 

This,  then,  is  the  next  fact  to  be  noted;  that  the  results  of 
these  functional  activities  fuse  together  and  appear  in  con- 
sciousness as  a  tone  of  feeling  which  suffuses  the  original 
sensation  and  gives  it  an  emotional  overtone.  The  quality 
of  much  of  our  emotional  experience  derives  from  the 
muscular  complexes  and  physiological  changes  taking  place 
contemporaneously  with  the  emotion  felt.  This  fact  was 
first  fully  dwelt  upon  by  Lange  and  James.  We  know,  what 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceeding  section,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  body,  both  massively  and  in  little,  is  constantly 
changing,  that  the  complex  of  muscle-tensions  throughout 
it,  the  character  of  the  respiration,  with  all  the  muscular  and 
visceral  sensations  depending  upon  it,  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  the  heart-beat  and  distribution  of  the  blood,  with 
an  indefinitely  great  number  of  other  processes,  are  never 
for  two  succeeding  instants  the  same.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  the  great  mass  of  these  changes — ^it  may  be 
all — are  represented  in  consciousness.  The  form  in  which 
they  enter  may  be  disguised,  so  that  their  presence  appears 
only  as  an  utterly  obscure  tone  which  we  do  not  in  the  least 
degree  connect  with  any  physical  origin.  But  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  recognize  the  sensational  character  of  certain 
elements  of  consciousness,  nor  the  physical  source  from 
whence  they  spring,  is  no  proof  that  the  results  of  these 
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functional  processes  are  not  effectively  present  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  momentary  consciousness. 

"Every  one  af  the  bodily  changes,  whatsoever  it  be,  is 

felt,  acutely  or  obscurely,  the  moment  it  occurs 

Our    whole    cubic    capacity   is  sensibly   alive,   and   each 
morsel  of  it  contributes  its  pulsation  of  feeling,  dim  or  sharp, 
pleasant,  painful,  or  dubious'  to  that  sense  of  personality 
that  every  one  of  us  unfailingly  carries  with  him.    It  is  sur- 
prising what  little  items  give  accent  to  these  complexes  of 
sensibility.    When  worried  by  any  slight  trouble,  one  may 
find  that  the  focus  of  one's  bodily  consciousness  is  the  con- 
,  traction,  often  quite  inconsiderable,  of  the  eyes  and  brows. 
When  momentarily  embarrassed    it   is    something   in   the 
pharynx  that  compels  either  a  swallow,  a  clearing  of  the 
throat  or  a  slight  cough;  and  so  on  for  as  many  instances  as 
might  be  named. "(James).    That  a  great  mass  of  such  ele- 
ments enters  into  consciousness  forming  a  body  of  sensa- 
tion, no  one,  of  course,  denies.    The  necessity  lies  only  in 
pointing  out  that  though  we  all  do  notice  these  things, 
and  though  they  cannot  be  fewer  than  we  know  them  to  be, 
yet  their  influence  may  be  much  more  prevalent,  their  effects 
greatly  more  extensive,  than  we  are  even  likely  to  suspect. 
And  all  that  we  know  of  the  organizing  process  furthers  this 
belief.     A  physical  change  which  is  distinctly  and  specifi- 
cally connected  with  a  particular  sensation,  is  never  con- 
fused with  other  things,  nor  taken  to  be  other  in  its  origin 
than  it  is.    A  tooth-ache,  or  a  cut  finger,  or  a  spoonful  of 
lemon-sherbert,  or  the  cold  ache  it  produces  down  there  if 
it  does  not  melt  quickly  enough,  are  not  confused  with  ideal 
longings  or  remorse  of  soul.    We  recognize  the  sources  of 
our  happiness  or  misery  at  such  moments  and  give  the 
sherbert  and  the  tooth  their  due.    These  things  .form  a  core 
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of  thoroughly  sensational  consciousness  which  we  do  not 
mistake  even  though  it  be  heavily  surcharged  with  an  emo- 
tional quality,  a  feeling-tone  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  char- 
acter. 

But  as  these  physiological  changes  grow  more  diffused 
or  subtle,  the  definiteness  of  connection  between  physical 
fact  and  fact  of  consciousness  becomes  weaker  and  more 
vague.  The  sensations  tend  to  fuse  together  and  appear  in 
consciousness  only  as  a  tone.  And  this  fused  sensational 
tone,  unreferred  to  its  bodily  origin,  and  appearing  inde- 
pendently in  consciousness  as  a  purely  mental  fact,  is  an 
important  element  in  emotion.  The  character  of  these  ele- 
ments of  the  mental  complex  is,  indeed,  not  recognized  by 
us  in  the  experience  unless  our  attention  be  specifically  di- 
rected to  the  task  of  detecting  them.  In  many  cases,  fur- 
ther, this  observation  is  itself  impossible,  there  being  no 
means  by  which  we  can,  introspectively,  connect  the  feeling 
with  its  physiological  coefficient ;  but  we  may,  in  other  cases, 
detect  the  sensational  quality  of  mental  factors  whose  char- 
acter usually  escapes  us.  And  this  should  predispose  us  to 
grant  a  still  larger  province  to  these  elements  in  conscious- 
ness, even  though  we  do  not  hold  with  the  theory  which 
savs  that  "each  emotion  is  the  resultant  of  a  sum  of 
elements,  and  each  element  is  caused  by  a  physiological 
process  of  a  sort  already  well  known." 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  tendency  here  is  for  the 
organic-change-reflexes,  as  they  become  more  and  more 
obscure,  to  pass,  from  the  sensational  into  the  emotional 
sphere;  and  that  they  are  both  permanently  effective  in 
producing  a  distributed  emotional  undertone  to  our  mental 
condition,  and  from  moment  to  moment  active  in  giving 
body  to  transient  accesses  of  feeling.    "Does  it  not  seem," 
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says  Henle  (quoted  by  James)  "as  if  the  excitations  of  the 
bodily  nerves  met  the  ideas  half  way  in  order  to  raise  the 
latter  to  the  height  of  emotions  ?'  That  they  do  so  is  proved 
by  the  cases  in  which  particular  nerves,  when  specially  irri- 
table, share  in  the  emotion  and  determine  its  quality.  When 
any  one  is  suffering  from  an  open  wound,  any  grievous  or 
horrid  spectacle  will  cause  pain  in  the  wound.  In  sufferers 
from  heart  disease  there  is  developed  a  psychic  excitability 
which  is  often  incomprehensible  to  the  patients  themselves, 
but  which  comes  from  the  heart's  liability  to  palpitate.  I 
said  that  the  very  quality  of  the  emotion  is  determined  by 
the  organs  disposed  to  take  part  in  it.  Just  as  surely  as  a 
dark  foreboding  rightly  grounded  on  inference  from  the 
constellations  will  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  chest,  so  surely  will  a  similar  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion, when  due  to  disease  of  the  thoracic  organs,  be  accom- 
panied by  groundless  forebodings.  So  small  a  thing  as  a 
bubble  of  air  rising  from  the  stomach  through  the  aesoph- 
agus  and  loitering  on  its  way  a  few  minutes  and  exerting 
pressure  upon  the  heart,  is  able  during  sleep  to  occasion  a 
nightmare,  and  during  waking,  to  produce  a  vague  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  joyous  thoughts  dilate  our 
blood-vessels,  and  that  a  suitable  quantity  of  wine,  because 
it  dilates  the  blood-vessels,  also  disposes  us  to  joyous 
thoughts.  If  both  the  wine  and  the  jest  work  together,  they 
supplement  each  other  in  producing  the  emotional  effect, 
and  our  demands  on  the  jest  are  the  more  modest  in  propor- 
tion as  the  wine  takes  upon  it  a  larger  part  of  the  task." 

One  cannot  help  feeling  the  force  of  James'  contention, 
and  the  importance  of  the  matter  he  is  emphasizing  when  he 
urges  the  vital  point  that  "If  we  fancy  some  strong  emotion 
and  then  try  to  abstract  from  our  consciousness  of  it  all  the 
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feelings  of  its  bodily  symptoms,  we  find  we  have  nothing 
left  behind,  no  "mind  stuff,"  out  of  which  the  emotion  can  be 
constituted,  and  that  a  cold  and  mental  state  of  intellectual 
perception  is  all  that  remains." 

We  are  prone  to  overlook  this  fact.  Our  attention  is 
constantly  turned  towards  the  object  of  our  emotion  and 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  emotion  as  an  element  in  our 
social  living — it  is  so  much  a  value,  a  significance,  for  us — 
that  we  neglect  the  actual  make-up  of  the  emotion  as  a 
psychological  fact.  And  the  value  of  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  emotional  wave  is  that  it  recalls  us  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  emotion  itself,  instead  of  confining  our  task 
to  an  appraising  of  it  in  terms  of  its  value  or  significance.  I 
quote  further  from  James  in  illustration  of  this  side  of  the 
matter:  "What  kind  of  an  emotion  of  fear  would  be  left  if 
the  feeling  neither  of  quickened  heart-beats  nor  of  shallow 
breathing,  neither  of  trembling  lips  nor  of  weakened  limbs, 
neither  of  goose-flesh  nor  of  visceral  stirrings,  were  present, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  think.  Can  one  fancy  the 
state  of  rage  and  picture  no  ebullition  in  the  chest,  no  flush- 
ing of  the  face,  no  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  no  clenching  of 
the  teeth,  no  impulse  to  vigorous  action;  but  instead,  limp 
muscles,  calm  breathing,  and  a  placid  face?  The  present 
writer,  for  one,  certainly  cannot.  The  rage  is  as  completely 
evaporated  as  the  sensation  of  its  so-called  manifestations, 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  take  its 
place  is  some  cold-blooded  and  dispassionate  judicial 
sentence,  confined  entirely  to  the  intellectual  realm,  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  person  or  persons  merit  chastisement  for 
their  sins.  In  like  manner  of  grief;  what  would  it  be  with- 
out its  tears,  its  sobs,  its  suffocation  of  the  chest,  its  pang 
in  the  breastbone?    A  feelingless  cognition  that  certain  con- 
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ditions  are  deplorable,  and  nothing  more.    Every  passion  in 
turn  tells  the  same  story.    A  purely  disembodied  human 
emotion  is  a  nonentity.    I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things,  or  that  pure  spirits  are  con- 
demned to  cold,  intellectual  lives;  but  I  say  that  for  us, 
emotion  dissociated  from  all  bodily  feeling  is  inconceivable.", 
I  cannot  hold  altogether  with  the  author  in  this  asser- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  mental  states  may 
exist,  which  are  legitimately  emotions,  without  any  bodily 
expression  as  here  meant.    The  two  forms  of  consciousness 
set  over  against  each  other  are  the  emotional  and  the  intel- 
lectual ;  and  the  contention  is,  as  I  understand  it — if  I  may 
put  it  in  these  terms — ^that  the  emotional  phase  is  always 
supported  by  a  bodily  reverberation,  involves  physiological 
changes  extending  beyond    the    central    nervous    system, 
while  the  intellectual  activity  of  consciousness  is  confined — 
as  regards  its  physical  coefficient — to  nervous  changes  in 
the  chamber  of  the  brain  itself.    But  this  is  not  strictly  the 
case;  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  emotional,  has  a  real 
bodily  expression  extending  throughout  the  whole  organ- 
ism.   The  purest  mathematical  calculation  tips  the  heels  of 
the  tilting-table  up,  changes  the  character  and  rapidity  of 
the  heart-stroke,  alters  the  nature  of  the  respiration,  in- 
creases the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  reduces  the  vol- 
ume of  all  the  extremities. 

We  may  say,  if  we  like,  that  there  is  no  purely  intellect- 
ual form  of  consciousness,  that  the  most  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate mental  state  is  accompanied  by  an  overtone  of  emo- 
tion which  these  peripheral  changes  really  express.  But  we 
must  admit  that  the  physical  side  of  every  form  of  con- 
sciousness extends  beyond  the  brain  changes,  and  involves 
a  bodily  reverberation  as  real  as  that  upon  which  the  crudest 
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emotion  rests.  And  on  the  other  hand'  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  limits  of  the  peripheral  wave  may  be  reduced 
beyond  the  bounds  of  that  which  accompanies  typical  intel- 
lectual action  without  our  being  compelled  to  deny  to  the 
corresponding  fact  of  consciousness  the  name  of  emotion. 
Indeed  Prof.  James  calls  attention  specifically  to  this  in  a 
subsequent  note:  "Under  all  these  conditions" — ^absences 
of  the  reverberatory  wave — "one  may  have  the  liveliest  sub- 
jective feelings,  either  of  eye  or  ear,  or  of  the  more  visceral 
and  emotional  sort,  as  a  result  of  pure  nerve-central  activity, 
and  yet,  as  I  believe,  with  complete  peripheral  repose." 

We  cannot  separate  the  two  classes  of  facts  as  central, 
and  central  +  peripheral.  If  they  are  to  be  defined  in  any 
such  way  it  must  be  by  a  specification  of  the  particular  forms 
of  alteration  involved  in  the  one  phase  of  activity  or  the 
other.  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  state  which  we  all  agree 
in  calling  intellectual  is  thus  accompanied  by  wide-spread 
bodily  changes,  so  it  may  be  that  a  state  which  we  rightly 
still  call  emotional  may  be  characterized  by  changes  which 
are  no  more  strongly  or  predominately  extracranial  than 
are  those  which  accompany  intellectual  changes. 

This  delimitation,  however,  if  not  true  in  extremity,  is 
surely  so  as  the  expression  of  a  tendency.  If  we  make  one 
broad  practical  division,  it  will  be  between  these  two,  of 
emotional  experiences  as  involving  bodily  expression  and 
finding  their  warmth  and  reality  in  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  the  processes  involved,  and  of  the  intellectual  as  marked 
by  the  absence  of  such  disturbances  and  appearing  as  inde- 
pendent mental  facts  not  relying  upon  any  bodily  support 
for  their  peculiar  quality.  We  know  that  the  more  primitive 
and  savage  races  are  given  to  stronger  and  more  violent 
expression  of  their  mental  state  than  the  more  cultured  peo- 
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pies;  that  the  emotional  type  amongst  us  is  recognized  and 
set  over  against  the  intellectual  by  virtue  of  the  freer  and 
more  varied  bodily  expression  which  is  characteristic  of  it; 
that  in  our  own  experience  the  more  intensely  felt  emotion 
is  that  one  which  involves  the  more  extended  and  violent 
bodily  changes;  and  that  our  cruder  emotions  are  insepar- 
able in  thought  from  the  physical  changes  which  accom- 
pany them,  while,  as  they  grow  fnore  intellectual,  this  peri- 
pheral element  successively  declines  until  in  the  more  sub- 
tle and  refined  forms,  there  is  almost  as  little  expression  as 
marks  the  most  abstract  speculative  thought. 

IV. 

The  question  is  greatly  a  practical  one,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  a  certain  process  has  been  carried,  namely,  the  re- 
duction of  the  absolute  amount  of  reaction  consequent  upon 
any  given  stimulus,  ideational  or  sensational,  a  process 
which  marks  the  course  which  evolution  has  followed  upon 
its  intellectual  as  well  as  its  emotional  side.  The  primary 
tendency  of  any  stimulus,  whether  from  centre  or  periphery, 
is  to  express  itself  in  a  motor  reaction,  violent  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus.  But  if  we  assume  that  the 
final  determinant  of  what  the  quality  of  action  shall  be  is  its 
capacity  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  life  in  a  condition 
of  the  highest  well-being  and  efficiency,  then  those  actions 
only  which  are  most  calculated  to  forward  this  end  will  sur- 
vive and  become  organic;  the  tendency  will  be  towards  the 
establishing  of  systems  of  reaction  which  are  beneficial,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  which  are  either  useless  or  directly 
harmful.  Action  upon  all  occasions  and  in  all  directions, 
is  wasteful.  There  is  only  one  thing  which,  in  the  given 
circumstances,  it  is  right  to  do,  and  all  of  the  indefinite  num- 
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ber  of  other  things  which  might  be  done,  are  wrong  and 
self-destructive.    Here  is  at  once  a  factor  reductive  of  the 
amount  of  reaction.    If  the  particular  set  of  reactions  which 
are  right  can  be  performed  at  once  without  the  arousal  of 
other  inappropriate  sets,  the  gain  is  evident.    Thought,  or, 
let  us  say,  brain-action,  is  a  means  for  the  obtaining  primar- 
ily of  the  appropriate  reaction  without  the  wasteful  working 
over  upon  the  occasion  of  each  stimulus,  of  all  the  possible 
forms  of  reaction  at  random,  until  the  right  one  is  hit  upon. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  thing  which  can  be  said 
of  the  nature  of  the  thought-process,  that  it  is  a  method  of 
economizing  action,  a  short-cut  from  stimulus  to  appropri- 
ate reaction  by  the  representation  in  little  of  the  various 
possible  modes  of  action,  without  the  cumbrous  repeating 
of  them  at  length  in  motor  terms,  until  the  right  is  found 
and  allowed  to  proceed  to  full  effect  in  action.    It  is  a  learn- 
ing to  use  contracted  symbols  instead  of  the  things  they  rep- 
resent; and  the  developed  man — or  the  developed  being — 
is  he  whose  symbols  are  compact,  swift,  and  effective.    The 
contracted  phases  are  exemplified,  say,  in  two  persons  who 
are  present  when  the  dress  of  a  third  takes  fire  and  renders 
her  powerless  to  save  herself.    The  one  is  overcome  by  the 
shock  and  can  do  nothing.    She  is  paralyzed  with  fear  and 
horror  and  sympathetic  anguish;  her  heart  stands  still,  her 
knees  tremble,  her  mind  is  benumbed.    If  she  does  not  re- 
main transfixed,  she  wrings  her  hands,  or  runs  about  dis- 
tracted, making  a  series  of  reactions  which  are  entirely  pur- 
poseless and  ineffective.    The  other,  seeing  the  like  sight, 
while  having  as  great  an  interest  at  stake  in  saving  the 
endangered  life,  retains  her  coolness  and  self-possession. 
She  is  still  for  a  moment,  as  all  the  possible  consequences 
flash  through  her  mind.    At  the  same  time  she  is  looking 
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around  for  some  means  of  extinguishing  the  flgtmes,  and 
catching 'up  a  wide  rug  from  the  floor  she  has  flung  it 
around. the  burning  garments  and  wrapped  it  close  about 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  is  out  and  the  danger 
past.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  maximum  of  action  with  a 
minimum  of  purpose  about  it,  in  the  other  a  minimum  of 
action  with  .a  maximum  of  purpose  and  effectiveness. 

And  this  economizing  is  characteristic  of  all  phases  of 
our  conscious  life.  It  is  represented  in  the  schematizing  of 
our  thought-objects  instead  of  developing  them  in  their  full 
significance  every  time  we  have  occasion  to  use  them  in  a 
thought  series-— it  is  represented  here,  I  say,  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  economizing  of  motor-reactions  by  proceeding 
directly  to  the  appropriate  adjustment  instead  of  circuit- 
ously  arriving  at  it  after  a  series  of  aimless  responses. 

We  think  of  a  person,  for  example — I  mean,  not  as  a 
thought-topic,  but  as  a  single  element  in  a  connected  flow 
of  ideas.  How  is  this  person,  or  how  may  he  be,  ideally  rep- 
resented? The  person — what  he  means  for  me  as  a 
thought-topic — is  not  completely  present  in  any  way.  He 
may  be  thought  of  in  any  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
different  fashions,  by  significant  or  insignificant  attitudes, 
by  visual  or  auditory  or  muscular  cues,  by  the  remembrance 
of  some  characteristic  attitude  or  sentiment,  or  by  connec- 
tion with  some  habit  or  occupation,  or  in  some  surround- 
ings which  entered  into  intense  combination  with  him  in 
our  experience.  The  material  of  our  thought  may  be  the 
image  of  some  merest  accessory  which,  simply  because  it 
was  contiguous  to  the  person  in  some  previous  thought- 
complex,  suffices  to  represent  him  in  this.  Thinking  con- 
stantly involves  these  proxy  processes,  these  givings  of 
power  of  attorney  to  other  factors  as  agents  in  the  present 
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demand.  All  we  need  is  a  cue,  a  working  symbol,  which 
will  enable  us  to  pass  on  to  some  desired  conclusion.  Our 
thinking  is  a  schematizing  by  significant  elements,  each  of 
which  fulfills  its  function  if  it  serves  to  carry  the  mind  on  to 
the  next  position  in  the  series,  like  a  chain  of  ball-players 
whose  business,  individually,  is  to  catch  the  ball  and  pass  it 
on  to  the  next  player. 

Our  full  conception  of  any  object  is  a  complex  thing 
which  we  never  get  in  any  single  presentation  of  it.  It  is  a 
"construct"  of  many  past  experiences  which  we  piece 
together  by  a  series  of  memory-syntheses.  Any  individual 
presentation  gives  us  only  a  very  few  of  theiwhole  number 
of  elements  of  which  we  know  the  thing  to  consist.  And 
not  only  are  we  not  actually  given  the  object  in  its  complex- 
ity upon  this  or  that  occasion  of  its  entering  into  our 
thought — that  complexity  is  often  not  even  suggested  to  us. 
What  we  have  in  any  individual  case  is,  first,  the  sensation, 
which  the  presence  of  the  external  stimulus  occasions;  then 
the  association  with  this  of  certain  other  ideational  factors 
which  are  specifically  called  up  by  the  present  sensation, 
and  beyond  this  a  completely  undefined  consciousness  that 
still  other  elements  exist.  The  particular  elements  contain- 
ed in  the  sensation  do  not  come  alone;  they  appear  suffused 
by  an  overtone  of  consciousness  which  gives  them  signifi- 
cance beyond  themselves.  We  feel  at  the  moment  that  we 
could  add  all  those  other  things  to  the  present  meagre 
group  which  represents  the  object;  but  they  are  not  in  the 
instant  specifically  present,  only  the  vague  association  of 
this  group  with,  or  rather  the  feeling  that  it  is  related 
to,  an  indefinite  number  of  revivable  but  unrevived  ideas,  is 
there. 

I  conceive  that  the  utmost  astonishment  might  seize 
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upon  one  were  he  able  to  look  into  the  psychological  worlds 
of  other  people  and  see  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, arid  the  scenery  which  they  present.  There  are  many 
ways  of  thinking  any  individual  thing,  and  my  way  may  be 
as  different  from  yours  as  a  pound  of  candles  is  from  the 
smell  of  a  rose.  Your  mental  world  and  mine  may  be  amaz- 
ingly unlike  in  regard  to  the  material  or  elements  which  we 
make  use  of  in  getting  to  our  conclusions.  The  mere 
formal  sound  or  sight  of  his  name  may  serve  to  recall  a  per- 
son to  me  on  this  occasion;  on  that,  the  face  of  the  individ- 
ual may  come  up,  or  a  single  feature  or  expression  of  it,  or 
the  whole  attitude  of  body,  or  some  peculiarity  of  gait,  or 
trait  of  gesture,  or  an  habitually  worn  garment;  or  the  visual 
image  may  be  more  or  less  submerged  in  other  factors 
customarily  associated  with  the  person,  and  the  thought  of 
him  be  more  of  the  work  he  does,  the  places  in  which  ^e  has 
been  seen,  or  the  society  and  occurrences  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  The  thought  of  any  complex  object  is 
characteristically  this  of  the  recall  of  certain  specific  ele- 
ments, with  an  added  emotional  attitude.  Thus  my  thought 
of  a  particular  teacher  may  be  a  fleeting  memory,  visual  and 
auditory,  of  the  class-room  in  which  he  lectures,  the  ranks 
of  students  filling  the  forms,  the  dimness  of  the  light,  the 
peculiar  odor  pervading  the  air,  the  desk,  the  figure,  the 
voice,  and  a  fringe  of  vague  associations  relating  to  the 
questions  he  is  concerned  with,  and  the  experiences  which 
have  been  connected  with  this  particular  course  of  study. 
The  number  and  definiteness  of  these  elements  may  vary 
within  extremely  wide  limits,  and  often  they  are  of  the 
meagrest,  the  phase  of  consciousness  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  the  emotional  attitude  involved.  The  way  in  which 
I  think  one  particular  person,  for  example,  so  far  as  I  can 
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analyze  my  experience  in  memory,  is  by  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  brows,  a  set  of 
the  muscles  about  the  face,  with  a  varying  visual  representa- 
tion of  a  nose  and  brown  moustache  discolored  by  tobacco 
juice,  or  the  sound  of  a  harsh  voice  behind  a  post  office 
wicket;  but  these  last  elements  are  variable,  weak,  and  fleet- 
ing, and  seem  often  to  be  wholly  absent.  The  permanent 
and  predominant  factor  is  always  the  emotional  movement 
of  dislike. 

What  I  wish  to  insist  on  here  is  simply  thejact  that 
while  the  representation  of,  say  a  person  in  our  mind,  is 
often  a  predominantly  intellectual  one,  which  is  only  tinged 
with  a  glow  of  feeling,  and  while  we  should  reject  all  but 
such  a  conception  as  this  when  challenged  for  an  adequate 
representation,  we  do,  nevertheless,  in  the  flow  of  thought 
frequently  make  use  of  representations  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual element  is  of  the  meagrest,  and  make  shift  with  sym- 
bols which  no  more  mean  the  objects  for  which  they  stand 
than  they  do  any  one  of  a  score  of  other  objects  with  which 
they  might  similarly  be  connected. 

The  only  definite  thing  I  have  been  able  to  seize  upon 
in  my  thinking  another  person  is  a  particular  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  an  inclination  of  the  head 
backward  over  the  left  shoulder.  That  muscular  complex, 
with  a  certain  tone  of  added  feeling,  stands  to  me  for  that 
person,  and — though  I  can,  and  often  think,  of  him  in  other 
fuller,  more  intellectual  and  adequate  ways — I  recognize 
and  accept  it  as  his  mark.  Yes,  I  say  implicitly,  that  is  that 
person.  It  is  a  coin  which  represents  his  value  in  my 
thought  exchange.  And  this,  in  the  rush  of  thinking,  is  all 
I  require,  it  is  a  symbol  which  enables  me  to  pass  on  to  a 
new  thought,  a  new  mental  situation. 
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As  to  their  genesis,  it  is  probable  that  these  are  partic- 
ular attitudes  which  accompanied  some  previous  fuller  and 
more  objective  way  of  thinking  the  person,  and  hence  are 
now  made  use  of  to  stand  for  that  richer  and  truer  way  of 
realizing  him.  It  is  a  schematic  method  of  work;  I  use 
algebraic  symbols  instead  of  the  things  they  represent,  with 
the  back-ground  consciousness  that  they  do  represent  these 
other  and  more  concrete  things. 

Upon  this  quality  of  the  mind  depends,  at  least  in  part, 
the  richness  or  poorness  of  one's  imagination,  the  concrete 
variety  and  wealth,  or  poverty  and  meagreness  of  our  men- 
tal scenery.  The  thought  of  an  object,  it  has  said,  may  be  a 
group  of  visualized  letters,  or  the  reverberation  of  a  name, 
or  the  tones  of  a  voif:e,  or  the  representation  of  a  face,  or 
figure,  or  gesture,  or  expression ;  it  may  consist  of  a  simple 
muscular  tension,  or  nod  of  the  head,  or  contraction  of  the 
brows,  or  thrill  of  emotion ;  or  it  may  be  the  recurrence  of  a 
particular  group  of  ideas,  opinions  or  sentiments — in  short 
any  imaginable  thing  which  has  been  connected  in  some 
habitual  or  significant  way  with  the  person  remembered, 
and  which  has  come  to  stand  for  that  person  when  in  our 
hurried  moments  we  have  been  unable  to  think  out  his 
attributes  at  length.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  limit  to 
the  variety  of  forms  in  which  a  thing  may  thus  be  presented 
to  the  mind. 

My  own  working  memory  of  my  father  is  almost  invar- 
iably a  visual  one  of  a  characteristic  raising  of  the  left  eye- 
brow and  a  gleam  of  the  eye  beneath.  Of  a  neighbor,  who 
lived  near  by,  it  is  sometimes  of  a  gusty  laugh,  sometimes  of 
a  high-bridged,  crooked  nose  and  two  keen  kindly  blue  eyes, 
but  more  frequently  of  part  of  an  arm,  a  gnariea,  large- 
boned  hand  holding  an  old  briar-root  pipe  with  a  little 
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tin-cup  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  short  chain,  and  a  knotty 
fore-finger  pressing  the  tobacco  down  into  the  pipe-bowl. 
Of"  another  person  it  is  almost  always  a  voice,  sometimes 
speaking,  more  often  ringing  out  in  a  free,  merry,  charac- 
teristic laugh.  Of  another  it  is  oftenest  but  a  name  and  a 
particular  emotional  attitude.  Of  still  another  it  is — ^if  I 
may  call  it  so — a  spiritual  body  of  sentiments  and  judg- 
ments and  moral  attitudes,  with  just  the  faintest  reference 
to  bodily  feature  or  habitual  surroundings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  illustrations;  these  sufficiently 
indicate  what  I  have  in  mind.  And  these  things  are  not  con- 
fined to  our  recall  of  persons,  or  to  any  one  province  of  the 
psychological  world;  they  characterize  all  our  thinking. 
We  have  the  most  varied  ways  of  imagining  the  same 
things,  we  use  the  most  diverse  psychological  symbols  for 
the  same  purposes.  And  could  any  one  of  us  get  a  peep  into 
another's  world,  the  objects,  the  scenery,  the  inhabitants, 
the  customs  which  there  met  his  eyes  might  be  as  strange 
and  incomprehensible  as  words  spoken  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
or  the  habits  of  another  race  of  beings. 

What  we  do  have  in  common  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrive,  the  practical  attitude  to  which  these  varied 
phenomena  lead.  Thought  is  always  purposive,  continually 
employing  the  present  image,  or  idea,  or  factor,  whatever  its 
character  may  be,  as  a  means  to  reach  a  desired  end,  a  posi- 
tion which  lies  beyond  it.  Every  thought,  that  is,  is  an  ele- 
ment organic  to  a  system;  its  significance  does  not  lie  in 
itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  other  elements.  We  may  stop 
with  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  idea — that  is  another  atti- 
tude of  mind.  But  in  thought  properly  so-called  there  is  a 
continual  streaming.  We  are  never  at  rest,  but  constantly 
passing  to  new  positions,  and  the  present  idea  will  serve  if 
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it  afford  sufficient  foothold  for  the  spring  forward  to  the 
next  ledge.  Any  sort  of  a  symbol  will  be  adequate  if  it  only 
serve  to  carry  me  on  to  that  new  attitude  which  I  desire  to 
reach.  Indeed,  the  very  richness  and  fullness  of  the  idea  is 
for  purposeful  thought  an  imperfection,  because  it  stays 
me  in  my  flight  by  drawing  my  attention  to  itself  and  engag- 
ing my  activities  instead  of  forwarding  me  toward  whatever 
practical  attitude  may  be  my  goal.  And  it  is  perhaps  true 
that  those  whose  thought-imagery  is  richest  and  most  vivid 
are  not  the  most  effective  or  successful  thinkers.  The  more 
the  ideas  are  stripped  of  those  properties  and  elements 
which  are  not  suggestive  in  the  line ,  of  my  purpose,  the 
more  schematic  and  symbolic  they  are — so  long  as  this 
simplification  does  not  interfere  with  their  suggestiveness — 
the  better  material  of  thought  do  they  become.  The  ideal 
images  are  those  which  carry  me  onward  most  swiftly  and 
securely  in  my  purpose,  that  is,  which  contain  all  the  sug- 
gestive elements  and  none  of  the  superfluous,  unsuggestive 
ones.  According  to  the  nature  of  my  present  purpose  will 
vary  the  particular  aspects  of  the  things  which  come  up, 
and,  as  was  said  before,  what  is  demanded  in  our  purposeful 
thinking  is  not  any  likeness  or  adequacy  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves, but  simply  fitness  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment — 
the  capacity  to  carry  me  validly  onward  in  my  flow  of 
thought. 

It  is  just  because  consciousness  is  of  this  predominately 
purposeful  character,  because  we  are  continually  in  an 
onrush  of  ideas  with  our  mind  fixed  on  the  goal  to  be 
reached,  that  the  nature  of  the  successive  stages  through 
which  we  have  passed  fails  to  strike  us.  The  pulse  of  the 
moment  takes  its  value  and  meaning  from  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  steps  with  which  it  is  organic;  and  the  ac- 
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tual  complexion  of  any  particular  moment  of  consciousness 
habitually  escapes  us  because  our  mind  is  turned  towards 
the  end  and  not  the  means.  We  may,  indeed,  be  under  the 
grossest  misapprehension  as  to  the  structure  of  any  indi- 
vidual state.  We  commonly,  in  thinking  backward  over  the 
process,  color  the  particular  elements  with  the  tone  of  the 
whole  thought  proce  dure;  and  their  imperfect  or  inadequate 
character  receives  a  completeness  which  did  not  at  all  exist 
in  the  moment  when  the  image  occupied  the  mind.  Indeed 
the  very  character  of  the  elements  present  may  be  mistaken. 
What  I  get  is  what  was  implied  in  these,  the  overtone  of  un- 
realized associates  which  were  latent  in  the  image;  but  the 
very  fact  that  I  used  a  schematic  symbol,  and  not  the  more 
or  less  fully  realized  association-complex  may  have  van- 
ished from  consciousness.  We  may  feel  an  implied  as- 
persion in  the  charge  that  the  object  has  been  represented 
in  so  meagre  and  unworthy  a  form,  and  in  our  indignant 
denial  of  the  adequacy  of  this  statement  of  our  conception, 
we  are  prone  not  simply  to  assert  that  the  object  means  far 
more  to  us,  which  is  perfectly  true,  but  also  to  maintain  that 
its  representation  in  the  individual  case  was  of  an  adequate 
and  not  of  a  make-shift  character.  Which  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing true  that  it  is  only  when  the  process  stops  and  the  ob- 
ject blossoms  out  into  an  independent  thought-topic  that 
this  fullness  and  adequacy  is  even  approximated  to. 

Robert  MacDougall. 
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.     THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  advance  which  has  been  made  by  Western  Re- 
serve University  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  so 
marked  that  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  New  departments  have 
been  established,  and  those  which  previously  existed  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  The  growth  has 
been  one,  not  in  numbers  and  financial  support  alone,  but 
in  all  that  is  best  in  advanced  education.  Today  Western 
Reserve  is  entitled  to  stand  as  a  university,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  and  to  be  compared  favorably  with  the  best  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States.  The  conception  of  a  university 
in  America  has  been  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  held  abroad.  The  terms  college  and  university  have 
been  interchangeable,  and  often  the  large  name  has  been 
applied  to  an  institution  of  learning  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  college,  whereas  schools  which  have  stood  first  in  the 
United  States,  both  in  material  possessions,  facilities  for 
education  and  intellectual  equipment,  have  retained  the 
name  of  college.  The  general  tendency  in  the  American 
university  has  been  to  regard  the  academic  department  as 
the  most  important.  To  this  department  have  been  given 
the  largest  proportion  of  endowment,  the  most  attractive 
accessories,  the  most  prominent  recognition  at  commence-: 
ment,  and  in  many  cases  exclusive  voice  in  the  government, 
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provided  any  voice  was  given  to  graduates  in  controlling 
the  destinies  of  that  institution  which  had  given  them  her 
degrees. 

The  question  arises  if  this  policy  is  a  wise  one,  and  if 
it  is  developing  the  idea  of  a  university  upon  lines  as  broad, 
as  liberal,  as  influential  and  as  successful  as  they  ought  to 
be.  This  method  of  government  and  action  has  been  based 
upon  the  idea  that  men  in  the  academic  department  were 
most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater.  It  has 
also  been  claimed  that  they  were  the  only  men  of  sufficiently 
liberal  education  to  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  university.  Whereas  there  may  hiave 
been  some  truth  in  this  position,  it  must  be  a  truth  which  is 
rapidly  disappearing,  for  that  university  is  no  longer  en- 
titled to  the  name,  which  admits  to  her  professional  depart- 
ments men  whose  preliminary  intellectual  training  and 
whose  professional  attainments  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  high 
order  to  be  an  honor  to  the  university  whose  degrees  they 
bear,  and  to  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
her  affairs.  Certainly,  it  must  be  a  source  of  strength  to  a 
university  to  have  the  support,  not  only  of  men  who  are 
graduates  of  the  academic  department,  but  of  those  also 
who  are  graduates  of  the  departments  of  medicine,  of  law, 
of  divinity,  in  fact  of  all  departments  in  which  the  standard 
of  education  is  such  as  necessarily  to  require,  of  those  hold- 
ing university  degrees,  a  high  standard  of  mental  training. 

The  direction  taken  by  benevolence  for  purposes  of 
education  is  difficult  to  understand.  Endowments  have 
been  given  for  the  establishment  of  acaderiiic,  scientific 
and  theological  schools.  A  good  deal  has  also  been  done 
for  the  endowment  of  departments  of  law.  Great  founda- 
tions exist  for  the  training  of  women.    It  is  a  peculiar  fact 
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that  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  to  assist 
in  medical  education.  This  is  not  true  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  In  Germany  and  France  the  faculty  of  medicine 
stands  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  faculty  of  law  and  the 
faculty  of  arts.  The  professors  in  the  departments  of  med- 
ical instruction  receive  salaries  for  teaching  and  for  clinical 
work.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  schools  of  medicine  having  any  endowment  whatever, 
and  endowed  clinical  chairs  are  almost  unknown.  Clinical 
instruction  is  given  for  a  very  paltry  remuneration,  if  in  fact 
it  be  paid  at  all,  while  clinical  work  in  hospitals  is  done 
gratis.  When  it  is  remembered  how  anxious  the  sick  are 
to  recover  their  health,  how  solicitous  friends  are  over  the 
illness  of  their  loved  ones,  and  that  "All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life,"  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  so 
little  has  been  done  by  public  spirited  men  and  by  universi- 
ties to  increase  the  facilities  of  instruction  in  the  department 
of  medicine.  Surely,  when  we  consider  that  medical  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time  pre-supposes  thorough  preliminary 
training,  that  the  course  of  study  is  four  years,  that  for  a 
well  trained  man  subsequent  hospital  experience  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  that  the  best  trained  men  must  supple- 
ment this  by  study  abroad,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  other  de- 
partment of  education,  whether  professional  or  otherwise, 
demands  so  much  in  time,  in  money  and  in  physical  require- 
ments. The  extended  requirements  of  medical  training  in 
Western  Reserve  University  will  be  still  greater  after  the 
year  1901,  since  beginning  with  that  year  no  student  will  be 
admitted  to  the  study  of  medicine  who  has  not  already  com- 
pleted the  Junior  year  in  the  academic  course  of  a  recog- 
nized college. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not,  however,  so  much  to 
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present  the  needs  of  medical  education  at  the  present  time, 
great  as  these  may  be,  as  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
placing  all  departments  of  the  University  in  proper  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  and  making  all  to  feel  that  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  It  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  best  relations  should  exist  between 
Adelbert  College,  the  College  for  Women,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  Dental  College,  and  the  Law  College,  and  that 
members  and  students  of  all  faculties  should  feel  that  their 
interests  are  closely  associated.  Important  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Medical  Faculty  to  this  end.  The  first  is  that 
men  in  the  Senior  year  at  Adelbert  College  are  permitted  to 
elect  certain  studies  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  school, 
so  that  they  are  enabled  thereby  to  complete  the  combined 
eight  years  course  of  the  two  schools  in  seven  years.  A 
second  step  has  been  taken  to  secure  for  the  men  in  the 
medical  department  instruction  in  biology  and  physics  by 
the  professors  of  Adelbert  College,  the  instruction  being 
given  in  the  laboratories  of  these  departments  upon  the 
Adelbert  campus.  A  still  further  step  is  the  vote  of  the 
Trustees  to  grant  to  men  coming  from  other  institutions  at 
the  close  of  their  Junior  year  the  same  privileges  with  refer- 
ence to  the  study  of  medicine  as  are  granted  to  the  Seniors 
of  Adelbert  College. 

The  question  arises,  cannot  more  be  done  to  produce 
closer  affiliation  between  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  than  exists  at  the  present  time?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  certain  lectures  might  be  given  in  the  Med- 
ical department  to  members  of  the  other  departments  along 
the  lines  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest and  also  of  great  additional  value?  Might  not  the 
department  of  Law  furnish  lectures  upon  certain  constitu- 
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tional  and  international  questions  which  would  be  of  g^reat 
value  to  the  student  ?  Might  not  the  instructors  in  the  Col- 
lege for  Women  offer  lectures  of  unusual  interest  in  Art, 
Literature  and  History  ? 

The  time  is  past  when  a  man  in  professional  life  should 
be  satisfied  simply  with  his  professional  attainments.  Life 
has  interests  broader  and  more  elevated  than  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  narrow  field  of  one's  profession,  interests  which 
may  profit  the  busiest  professional  man,  provided  he  has 
had  open  to  him  those  doors  which  should,  in  a  great  uni- 
versity like  Western  Reserve,  beckon  the  students,  while 
gaining  technical  instruction,  into  fields  of  broader  culture 
and  refinement. 

It  has  been  the  policy,  as  has  already  been  said,  of  most 
colleges  which  have  grown  to  universities,  to  shower  their 
favors  upon  the  members  of  the  academic  department.  For 
these  have  been  provided  dormitories,  libraries,  gymnasia, 
chapels,  in  fact  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  university 
life  attractive,  and  which  tend  to  endear  to  each  student  his 
Alma  Mater.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  remember  that  men 
in  other  departments  similarly  treated  might  be  equally 
benefitted  and  might  retain  for  that  institution  which  gives 
them  not  only  education,  but  her  affectionate  and  protect- 
ing care  the  same  allegiance  and  enthusiasm  which  is  now 
expected  from  the  academic  student  alone? 

To  adopt  thus  a  broad  and  liberal  policy  would,  at  the 
present  time,  be  wise  for  the  University.  For  each  depart- 
ment to  further  development  along  such  lines  would  be  to 
add  to  its  own  strength.  Any  movement  which  emphasizes 
the  various  departments  of  the  University,  as  distinct  in  in- 
terest from  the  University  as  a  whole,  is  a  step  backward. 
For  every  department  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part 
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of  the  great  whole,  participating  in  the  equipment  of  other 
departments,  both  material  and  intellectual,  is  at  once  to  in- 
crease its  strength  and  reputation.  The  Board  of  Trust  and 
the  President  have  done  much  to  foster  this  idea.  They 
could  with  wisdom  do  still  more.  By  making  every  depart- 
ment feel  that  it  had  the  support  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  caring  not  alone  for  its  intellectual  and  material 
development,  but  also  for  the  comfort  of  its  students,  they 
would  awaken  in  every  student  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm which  would  go  far  toward  spreading  the  influence 
of  the  University,  and  widening  its  constituency.  Some  of 
the  greatest  universities  of  the  United  States  have  signally 
failed  to  gain  from  their  professional  departments  the  added 
support  and  influence  which  they  ought  to  have.  Western 
Reserve  University  ought  now,  while  she  is  still  to  a  degree 
in  her  formative  period,  and  before  tradition  and  precedent 
shall  have  rendered  such  a  course  difficult,  institute  such 
methods  of  government  and  manifest  such  solicitude  for 
each  department  as  shall  secure  for  her  the  affectionate 
memory  and  support  of  every  one  of  her  Alumni. 

Dudley  P.  Ali.en. 
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NOTES  ON  THE   PRESENCE  OF  AMOEBAE   IN 
THE  CELLS  OF  SPIROGYRA. 

Spirogyra  bellis,  taken  from  a  running  stream  in  No- 
vember, was  placed  in  jars  of  water  in  the  laboratory,  and 
some  specimens  were  kept  in  strong  light,  others  in  dark- 
ness. At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  when  the  former 
were  again  examined  the  filaments  were  covered  with  bac- 
teria which  were  collected  in  nodules  on  the  cell 
walls,  while  each  of  the  cells  contained,  as  a  rule, 
a  single  small  amoeba,  or  rarely  two  amoebae.  By 
careful  examination  the  amoebae  could  be  clearly 
demonstrated  as  lying  within  the  cells,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  chromatophores,  and  could  be  watched  in  their 
slow  movement  along  these  chlorophyll  bands  from  one  end 
of  the  cell  to  the  other.  Staining  with  iodine  and  other  rea- 
gents confirmed  the  observations  of  the  position  and  char- 
acter of  the  organisms  within  the  spirogyra  cells.  Two  im- 
portant questions  are  suggested  by  this  relation  of  the  ani- 
mal cell  to  the  plant.  How  did  these  amoebae  penetrate  the 
cellulose  membrane  which  encloses  the  spirogyra  cell  and  is 
without  marked  pores,  and  secondly,  is  this  a  case  of  sym- 
biosis? No  perforations  in  the  cell  wall  could  be  discov- 
ered, but  it  is  possible  that  the  nodular  masses  of  bacteria  on 
the  outer  surface  may  have  marked  points  of  weakness,  and 
that  a  very  small  amoeba  might  have  gained  admittance 
through  an  opening  thus  made.  As  the  plant  was  daily 
watched  from  this  time  on,  destructive  metabolism  was 
gradually  set  up  first  in  the  chromatophores  and  then  in  the 
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cell  protoplasm,  showing  that  no  symbiosis  existed  from 
this  time.  The  same  phenomena  followed  more  slowly  in 
plants  kept  in  the  dark.  The  cells  assailed,  first  by  the 
amoebae  from  within,  were  attacked  also  from  without  by 
hosts  of  infusoria,  which  finally  found  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  cell  walls,  and  completed  the  work  of  destruction, 
devouring  every  vestige  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  so  that  noth- 
ing but  the  empty  cell  walls  remained.  At  the  latter  stages 
of  the  destruction  of  the  spirogyra  cells  the  amoebae  had 
disappeared,  and  the  interior  of  each  cell  was  a  swarming 
mass  of  infusoria  and  bacteria.  The  dissolution  of  this 
plant  was  complete  in  about  thirty  days,  and  the  infusoria 
finally  gave  way,  in  turn,  to  the  bacteria.  Cienkowski  has 
figured  and  descriped  a  species  of  Vampyrella  (Verworn, 
Allgemeine  Physiologic),  which  first  bores  the  walls  of 
a  spirogyra  cell,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made 
draws  the  cell  contents  out  into  its  own  body.  It 
rather  absorbs  a  part  of  the  cell  membrane,  and  thus 
makes  an  opening.  The  species  of  amoeba  which  we  have 
been  describing  may  do  the  same  thing,  although  this  was 
not  observed.  Unlike  the  Vampyrella  spirogyrae,  however, 
it  actually  enters  the  cell,  which  it  then  has  at  its  mercy  and 
then  begins  the  work  of  destruction. 

Carl  B,  James. 
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ABDOMINAL    PREGNANCY    AND    HISTOLYSIS 

OF  THE  FOETUS. 

An  interesting  case  of  secondary  abdominal  pregnancy 
in  the  cat,  with  partial  absorption  of  the  foetus  within  the 
body  cavity,  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  two  of  my 
students  in  mammalian  anatomy. 

When  the  abdominal  cavity  of  this  animal  was  opened 
it  presented  a  very  singular  appearance.  The  whole  mesen- 
tary  and  the  omenta,  particularly  the  great  omentum,  which 
screens  the  intestines,  were  covered  with  innumerable  fila- 
ments two  or  three  millimeters  in  length,  and  filled  with  an 
irregular  mass  of  nodules.  The  omenta  were  perforated 
throughout  with  openings  of  various  sizes,  forming  a  rather 
coarse  network,  and  there  were  abundant  abnormal  adhe- 
sions. At  one  side  of  the  great  omentum,  next  the  stomach* 
the  membrane  was  clouded  with  a  black  pigment. 

The  primary  cause  of  these  abnormal  conditions  was 
the  rupture  of  the  right  horn  of  the  uterus,  a  possible  result 
of  injury,  and  the  liberation  of  at  least  two  embryos  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  embryos  developed  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  uterus  were  probably  born  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  rupture  of  the  uterine  wall,  which  occurred  about 
one  inch  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  tube,  was  concealed 
by  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  body  wall.  The  embryos  thus 
admitted  to  the  body  cavity  had  been  gradually  shaken  to 
pieces,  and  the  fragments  scattered,  the  action  of  gravity 
tending  to  spread  the  greater  part  of  them  over  the  omenta. 
These  delicate  membranes,  which  had  thus  been  pressed 
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against  the  offending  bodies  by  the  viscera  had  suffered  in- 
numerable slight  injuries  which  might  account  for  the  ab- 
normal fenestration  and  adhesions.  At  the  same  time  the 
histological  elements  of  the  membranes  had  been  stimulated 
to  abnormal  growth,  and  from  innumerable  foci  filaments 
had  grown  out,  giving  a  charactisristic  appearance  to  the 
omenta  and  messentary.  Every  fragment  of  the  embryos 
had  become  enclosed  by  the  proliferating  epithelium  and 
connective  tissue,  which  held  it  fast  upon  that  part  of  the 
omentum  on  which  it  had  become  stranded.  These  were 
the  nodules  spoken  of  above,  the  smaller  ones  containing 
but  a  single  bone,  the  larger  a  skull  or  mass  of  promiscuous 
fragments. 

The  omenta,  when  properly  treated  for  microscopical 
study,  are  found  to  have  become  abnormally  thickened  and 
reticulated.  Swarms  of  nuclei  which  probably  represent 
both  endothelial  and  connective  tissue  cells  are  everywhere 
present,  while  at  short  intervals  there  are  proliferating  cen- 
tres dense  with  cells,  resembling  lymph  follicles.  From 
such  islands  of  lymphoidal  tissue  the  peculiar  filaments  are 
derived.  These  are  composed  of  imperfectly  differentiated 
tissue,  and  sections  of  these  embryonic  fragments  showed 
that  the  foetal  tissues  had  been  replaced  as  fast  as  absorbed 
by  proliferating  cells  derived  from  the  membranes.  Thus 
one  of  the  long  bones  of  an  embryo  was  found  completely 
isolated  and  imbedded  in  the  omentum  by  overgrowth. 
Sections  through  this  entire  structure  presented  few  or  no 
degenerating  nuclei.  The  soft  foetal  tissues  had  been 
replaced  by  the  proliferating  cells.  The  normal  elements  of 
the  marrow  cavity,  Haversian  canals,  and  periosteum,  had 
been  entirely  replaced  by  foreign  cells  which  had  migrated 
from  the  membranes.  The  bone  corpuscles  had  disappeared 
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leaving  the  lacunae  empty,  and  the  only  unchanged  portion 
bf  this  part  of  the  dismembered  foetus  was  the  unabsorbed 
bone  matrix.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  hard  bone 
could  ever  have  been  completely  absorbed  in  the  life  time  of 
this  animal. 

Intra  abdominal  birth  had  thus  led  to  the  following 
changes:  (1)  abnormal  development  of  peritoneal  struc- 
tures (thickenings,  adhesions,  fenestration  in  the  mem- 
branes, and  to  tag-like  outgrowths  over  them);  (2)  frag- 
mentation of  the  foetus,  and  attachment  of  the  parts  to  the 
omenta  by  overgrowth,  the  result  of  extensive  proliferation 
in  the  constituent  cells  of  these  membrames;  (3)  the  more  or 
less  complete  replacement  of  the  soft  embryonic  tissues  by 
the  proliferating  cells. 

The  details  of  these  processes  will  be  illustrated  in  a 
fuller  paper. 

Francis  H.  Herrick. 
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A  COMMONLY  ACQUIRED  CHARACTER  WHICH 

IS  NEVER  INHERITED. 

One  cause  of  the  conflicting  testimony  regarding  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing whether  the  character  in  question  appeared  in  the  indi- 
vidual after  birth  through  somatogenic  changes,  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  prenatal  or  blastogenic  variation.  If  a 
man  loses  a  limb,  or  if  a  bone  is  crushed  so  that  it  becomes 
deformed,  or  if  any  mutilation  whatever  occurs  in  the  body, 
this  secondary  condition  has  the  nature  of  an  acquired  varia- 
tion. Some  cells  of  the  body  have  changed.  The  question 
thus  naturally  arose  whether  correlative  changes  occurred 
at  such  times  in  the  germ  cells,  leading  to  the  reproduction 
of  similar  characters  in  the  next  and  succeeding  generations. 
If  this  were  the  case  such  an  acquired  character  would  be 
inherited  and  would  lead  to  the  modification  of  species.  Na 
student  of  the  natural  sciences  need  be  reminded  that  this 
idea  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  celebrated  theory  of  Lamarck 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  species.  Good  test  cases  of  this 
principle  have  been  rather  difficult  to  find,  and  while  no  ex- 
aggerated importance  is  attached  to  the  simple  one  which 
I  am  about  to  notice,  it  is  certainly  interesting,  and  is  free 
from  any  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out  above. 

Experiments  on  the  mutilation  of  animals  carried 
through  a  long  series  of  generations  have  given  uniformly 
negative  results,  and  general  considerations  should  lead  tis 
to  expect  nothing  else.  The  fact  that  animals  and  plants 
preserve  their  characteristic  forms  and  symmetries  from  age 
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to  age,  in  some  cases  even  from  one  geological  period  to 
another  is  sufficient  evidence  that  acquired  characters  of  this 
kind  are  not  inherited  and  cannot  be.  The  negative  evi- 
dence from  experiments  of  man,  extending  over  relatively 
few  generations,  are  of  little  value  compared  with  the  count- 
less experiments  which  nature  has  practiced  not  only  acci- 
dentally but  with  regularity.  The  example  of  this  kind  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  deformation  which  takes 
place  in  the  sternum  of  young  perching  birds,  which  has 
been  taking  place  not  during  a  few  generations  only,  but 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  later  evolution  of  these  ani- 
mj^ls.  The  sternum  of  heavy  perching  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Gallinacei,  which  includes  the  domestic  (owl,  the' 
turkey  and  their  wild  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  grouse,  has 
the  characteristic  keel  shape,  and  for  some  months  after 
birth  is  semi-cartilaginous,  and  consequently  soft  and  yield- 
ing. The  skin  comes  close  to  the  keel,  which  is  applied  like 
a  blunt  knife  edge  to  the  hard  perch,  and  the  transverse  line 
of  pressure,  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  which  is  not 
supported  by  the  legs,  soon  produces  a  deformity  lasting 
through  life.  A  cushion  shaped  enlargement  may  be  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  this  stimulus,  or  the  keel  may  be  bent 
or  twisted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  mechanical  conditions 
which  are  present  render  some  such  deformity  inevitable. 
At  the  end  of  each  generation  any  individual  variation  thus 
acquired  is  completely  effaced,  and  the  young  of  the  next 
generation  begin  life  with  the  sternum  normal.  This  ac- 
quired variation  is  not  inherited. 

The  keel  of  the  sternum  in  all  carinate  birds  has  prob- 
ably arisen  in  correlation  with  the  evolution  of  the  pectoral 
muscles  which  are  concerned  in  flight.  If  we  assume  that 
the  variations  which  have  rendered  such  a  result  possible 
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were  uniformly  of  a  blastogenic  character,  the  inheritance  of 
somatogenic  changes  at  the  same  time  would  have  rendered 
the  development  of  a  vertical  keel  impossible. 

In  regard  to  the  general  Lamarckian  principle  we 
might  infer  that  what  is  true  of  one  organ  is  true  of  another, 
the  person  or  individual  bein^  an  assemblage  of  mutually 
correlated  organs — ^that  what  is  true  of  the  sternum  would 
be  true  of  the  foot.  The  processes  of  nature  are  probably 
too  complex  for  such  simple  rules,  and  all  that  we  can  say- 
is  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  known  cases,  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters  does  not  occur.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  gained  by  assuming  that  the  germ  cells  are  affected  by 
every  somatogenic  change  even  though  the  resulting  varia- 
tion is  not  perpetuated  in  its  original  form. 

Francis  H.  Herrick. 
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AN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  "GREAT 

AMERICAN  NOVEL." 

It  is  often  amusing  to  note  with  what  alacrity  the  so- 
called  critics  of  the  American  press  delight  in  extolling  the 
importance  of  American  literature.  But  it  is  more  than 
amusing  to  read  the  protracted  attempts  of  these  same 
critics  to  saddle  every  ephemeral  piece  of  romance  dealing 
with  the  events  of  American  history  with  the  pompous  title, 
"The  Great  American  Novel."  The  Great  American  Novels 
are  becoming  so  numerous  that  some  progressive  critic  will 
soon  have  to  invent  a  new  title,  possibly  "The  Greatest 
American  Novel." 

We  find  even  in  certain  historians  of  American  litera- 
ture, from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  soberness  and 
soundness  of  critical  judgment,  this  tendency  toward  inordi- 
nate exaltation  ofthe  merits  of  our  literature.  It  is  rare  that 
the  limitations  are  set  before  the  reading  public  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
capable  x\merican  citizen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cherish 
the  national  literary  spirit,  which  was  called  into  life  some 
hundred  years  ago,  he  is  not  expected  to  give  indiscriminate 
praise  to  all  so-called  literature. 

No  one  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have  done 
a  noble  work  in  literature  during  the  one  hundred  years  of 
our  (literary)  existence.  In  fact,  we  have  accomplished  fully 
as  much  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  A . 
literature,  like  a  nation,  is  the  growth  of  centuries.  A  na- 
tion does  not  suddenly  spring  into  existence,  fully  devel- 
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Oped,  like  Minerva  fron;i  the  brain  of  Jove.  The  greatest 
nation  of  the  world  today,  England,  has  required  more  than 
a  thousand  years  of  almost  unbroken  development  to  reach 
its  present  condition.  The  grandest  modern  literature  is  the 
literature  of  England,  and  its  development  has  come  down 
the  centuries  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  civilization 
and  national  spirit.  The  greatness  of  England  or  France 
or  Germany  in  literature  or  anything  else  is  the  greatness 
of  centuries  of  historic  growth  based  on  still  other  cen- 
turies of  inspiring  traditions  and  legends.  America  is  not 
yet  old  enough  to  have  an  interesting  background  of  legends 
and  fairy  lore.  The  few  legends  she  has  are  connected,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  not  with 
the  modern  American  people. 

Although  the  American  nation  in  its  inception  had  the 
advantage  of  drawing  upon  the  accumulated  civilization  of 
Europe  (especially  of  England)  from  the  centuries  of  the 
past,  it  also  had  the  disadvantage  of  beginning  with  tradi- 
tions, ideas  of  government,  religion,  and  the  like,  which 
were  thoroughly  European.  And  whatever  of  literature  the 
American  Colonies  produced,  was  really  nothing  more  than 
the  literature  of  England  translated  to  the  wilds  of  America. 
I  say  *'of  England,"  because,  however  extensive  the  set- 
tlements from  other  countries  were  in  the  first  years  of 
American  life,  none  of  them  produced  a  literature  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  England.  Moreover,  these  dependencies 
had  virtually  become  amalgamated  under  English  direction 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Aside  from  traditions  of  education,  government,  and 
religion,  a  still  more  powerful  obstacle  has  hindered  the  de- 
velopment of  a  distinctively  American  nationality  and  litera- 
ture.   The  young  American  nation  employed  the  language 
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and  speech  of  older,  more  influential  England.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be,  to  the  present  day,  the  most  difficult  question 
to  solve  in  the  production  of  a  strictly  national  American 
literature,  a  national  literature  such  as  England,  France  or 
Germany  has.  So  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  no  younger  na- 
tion continuing  to  employ  essentially  the  same  language  as 
the  stronger,  parent  nation,  has  ever  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing independent,  national  literature.  The  most  noteworthy 
instance  of  such  a  relation  in  modern  times  is  that  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  (proper).  In  the  broad  field  of  European 
literary  activity,  who  ever  speaks  6r  writes  of  an  Austrian 
language  or  an  Austrian  literature?  Who  ever  thinks  of 
Grillparzer,  or  Lenau,  or  Rosegger  as  Austrians?  They 
speak,  or  did  speak,  the  German  language;  their  dramas, 
poems,  and  stories  are  clothed  in  the  German  language. 
And  this  is  a  most  momentous  fact,  even  though  the  social 
conditions  which  are  described  in  this  literature  may  be 
more  characteristic  of  Austria  than  of  Germany,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Of  course,  we  have,  to  some  extent, 
a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  literary  influence  from  Vienna,  the 
former  capital  of  the  German  empire,  to  Berlin,  the  capital 
of  modern  united  Germany,  and  in  this  respect  the  case  of 
Austria  and  Germany  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  America  and 
England. 

Distance  from  the  centre  of  influence  and  isolation  have 
doubtless  contributed  no  little  toward  emphasizing  the 
national  note  of  American  literature,  in  spite  of  its  com- 
munity of  language  with  England.  In  addition  to  these 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  American  continent,  which  do 
not  exist  in,  e.  g.,  Austria,  we  must,  of  course,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca.   While  the  national  spirit  of  Austria  has  developed  un- 
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der  monarchy,  and  restraint  of  democracy,  that  is,  along  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  Germany,  the  American  repubhc  has 
from  the  first  been  drifting  away  from  the  European  idea, 
even  from  the  comparatively  free  spirit  of  the  English  na- 
tion. These  influences,  therefore,  have  been  the  chief  in- 
struments in  building  up  whatever  of  a  distinctive  American 
spirit  we  have.  These  influences  are  also  sufficient  to  make 
the  English  literature  of  America  more  American  than  the 
German  literature  of  Austria  is  Austrian.  Nevertheless 
these  strong  national  characteristics  are  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  override  the  influence  of  a  common  language, 
common  ancestry,  common  traditions.  Moreover,  the 
American  nation  is  not  yet,  and  probably  never  will  be,  so 
strong  and  important  in  comparison  with  England  as  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  influence  for  the  English  speaking  world. 
There  are  besides  these  external  obstacles  to  distinctive 
nationality  in  American  literature,  others  inherent  in  the 
American  people  itself — its  social  and  political  institutions. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  ever  been,  and  doubtless  always 
shall  be,  a  conglomerate  nation.  We  began  our  existence 
as  a  people  of  most  diverse  national  and  social  ideas,  emi- 
grants or  direct  descendants  from  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain.  Although  the  English  element  of  the 
population  early  gained  the  upper  hand  and  has  virtually 
controlled  the  national  policy  and  destiny  of  the  country 
until  the  present  day,  the  diversity  of  national  sentiment 
(due  to  the  continuous  influx  from  various  European  na- 
tions) has  been  gradually  growing  since  early  in  the  present 
century.  As  a  result  of  this,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
today  to  segregate  in  many  regions  the  really  American 
national  element  from  the  overwhelming  multitude  of  the 
foreign  conglomerate.    These  immigrants  from  the  conti- 
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nent  of  Europe  are,  even  after  years  of  residence  in  America, 
still  in  many  respects  un-American  in  their  modes  of 
thought  as  well  as  in  their  ideas  of  government. 

Then  how  can  we  hope  for  a  national  literature  to  arise 
from  such  unfavorable,  such  anomalous  conditions  ?  When 
we  once  become  a  unified  nation  in  thought  and  sentiment 
then  we  may  expect  a  more  national  literature  than  we  have 
thus  far  produced 

Moreover,  diversity  of  national  feeling,  and  therefore 
of  national  literature,  has  other  bountiful  sources  in  our 
midst.  This  country  was  launched  on  its  national  career 
with  marked  sectionalism  in  matters  of  religion,  politics,  and 
society  in  general.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  differed  far 
more  from  each  other  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury than  either  differed  from  England.  The  industries  of 
the  two  colonies  were  quite  different,  as  well  as  most  of  their 
vital  interests.  There  has  been  but  one  brief  period  when 
the  hatchet  of  sectionalism  was  completely  buried,  that  from 
about  IT'T'O  until  1820.  And  even  in  the  Revolution  petty 
sectional  jealousies  about  commanding  officers  and  the  like 
more  than  once  jeopardized  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 
Are  we  sectional  in  our  most  immediate  interests  today? 
Who  will  claim  that  there  is  a  complete  community  of  inter- 
ests between  California  and  New  England?  between 
Louisiana  and  Minnesota?  Where  there  is  so  little  com- 
munity of  interests,  it  is  futile  to  expect  a  common  typical 
literature.  A  novel  descriptive  of  the  social  life  of  San 
Francisco  would  be  about  as  foreign  to  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton, as  to  Montreal  or  London. 

So  it  does  not  seem  to  me  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  literature  of  America  has  been  for  the  most  part  sec- 
tional.   The  nearest  we  have  come  to  the  production  of  a 
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typical,  national  novel,  for  instance,  is  in  those  charming 
descriptions  of  Indian  border  life  which  Cooper  has  left  in 
his  "Leather-stocking  Tales."  And  Cooper  was  a  product 
of  our  strongest  national  period;  some  of  his  best  novels 
were  written  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  "War  of  1812." 
There  is  no  distinctively  national  note  in  any  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's great  productions,  unless  we  claim  that  New  Eng- 
land life  is  typically  national.  Although  Hawthorne's  bet- 
ter novels  are,  as  works  of  literary  art,  far  superior  to  the 
best  of  Cooper's,  no  foreigner  would,  by  reading  one  or  all 
of  them,  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  society  of  any  part  of 
America  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  ex- 
cept that  of  New  England.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  later  so-called  "American"  novels.  Cable,  Craddock, 
Howells  and  James  have  given  us  nothing  but  sectional 
novels,  so  far  as  their  works  may  be  localized  anywhere  by 
spirit  and  coloring.  I  also  fail  to  see  where  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  has  succeeded  in  making  any  great  advance  over 
his  predecessors  in  "Hugh  Wynne."  Remove  the  characters 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  Hainilton  and  a  few  other  Ameri- 
can officers,  along  with  two  or  three  battle  scenes,  from  the 
stage  of  action,  and  there  is  left  the  real  story:  A  simple  de- 
scription of  the  Quaker  life  of  Philadelphia.  The  historical 
interest  is  by  no  means  inherent  in  the  novel,  it  comes  from 
within  every  American  reader  who  knows  and  reveres  the 
great  historical  names  which  are  incidentally  associated 
with  the  story.  The  attempts  at  historical  delineation  would 
leave  the  average  foreigner  indifferent  and  listless. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  repeat  that  we  cannot  with 
propriety  speak  of  an  "American  Literature"  or  an  "Ameri- 
can Novel."  as  we  speak  of  an  "English  Literature,"  or  an 
"English  Novel."     American  literature  is  simply  one  im- 
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portant  department  of  our  great  and  noble  English  litera- 
ture; nothing  more.  In  a  similar,  but  less  important,  way 
the  growing  literatures  of  Canada,  India  "and  Australasia 
belong  under  the  one  general  head,  English  literature.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  confusing  to  speak  of  "American, 
Canadian,  and  Australian"  literatures  as  existing  independ- 
ently of  each  other  in  the  sense  in  which  English,  German, 
and  French  literatures  do  exist. 

Among  recent  writers  on  American  literature  Pancoast 
seems  to  have  most  clearly  comprehended  the  relation  be- 
tween the  literatures  of  England  and  America,  as  well  as  the 
mission  of  the  various  divisions  of  English  literature  in  the 
future:    "But  while  we  may  fail  to  find  among  the  great  his- 
toric literatures  of  Europe  any  one  which  has  come  into 
existence  under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  our  own,  there 
exists  outside  of  Europe  a  group  of  rising  literatures  among 
which  ours  properly  finds  a  place.    The  United  States  is  by 
no  means  the  only  country  in  which  the  civilization  and 
literature  of  England  are  being  carried  forward  under  new 
conditions.     For  centuries,  and  especially  during  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  English  people  have  been 
building  outside  of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  island  a  great 
Empire  that  is  now  ninety-one  times  as  large  as  the  mother- 
land.   The  English  flag  waves  over  tropic  India  and  among 
Canadian   forests;   in   Australia,   in   the   distant   Southern 
ocean,  the  English  have  raised  up  a  rich,  progressive,  and 
powerful  state;  in  half-mapped  Africa  is  the  wonderful  spec- 
*  tacle  of  this  widening  English  rule.    It  is  not  English  rule 
merely,  it  is  England  herself,  her  Christian  civilization,  her 
institutions,  her  land,  her  language,  and  her  literature  that 
are  thus  reaching  out  to  the  ends  of  the  world.    Such  facts 
mark  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  history  of  the  English  peo- 
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pie,  but  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  This  expansion 
of  England  means  also  the  expansion  of  English  literature; 
it  means  that  the  English  genius,  which  has  been  revealing 
itself  through  literature  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years, 
has  won  for  its  use  fresh  materials  for  literary  art  by  coming 
into  contact  with  new  and  infinitely  vyied  life.  Our  true 
place  in  literary  history  is  as  one  of  the  literatures  of  this 
greater  England.  We  have  been  brought  into  being  by  the 
same  great  historic  movement;  we  inherit  the  same  civiliza- 
tion, the  same  traditions,  the  same  classics,  the  same 
national  traits;  we  are  sprung  from  the  same  race,  and  the 
speech  of  Shakespeare — England's  poet  and  ours — is  on  our 
lips.  The  world  stands  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  greater 
English  literature.  The  creation  of  it  is  a  world-wide  move- 
ment, in  which  we  seem  destined  to  bear  no  insignificant  a 

part." 

Wm.  H.  Hxjlme. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TRUMAN  P. 

HANDY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Adelbert  College  on 
March  26,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Almighty  God  has  taken  to  Himself  the 
soul  of  the  venerable  and  beloved  Truman  P.  Handy,  Trus- 
tee of  Adelbert  College  and  Western  Reserve  University, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  Faculty  and  members  of 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University  express 
our  deep  sorrow  in  the  sad  event  that  has  deprived  us  of  a 
generous  friend  and  benefactor.    Be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  beauty  and 
power  of  his  character  and  of  his  life  of  good  works  which 
have  been  so  conspicuous  examples  among  us.    Be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
with  an  expression  of  our  sympathy,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Newberry,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Faculty  of  Adelbert  College  and 
published  in  our  College  and  University  periodicals,  with  a 
suitable  memorial. 

Mattoon  M.  Curtis, 

Edward  W.  Morley,  Committee. 
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MEMORIAL. 

It  seems  fitting  that  a  memorial  word  should  accom- 
pany the  above  resolutions  regarding  a  life  so  singularly 
complete  and  fruitful.  It  is  said  of  Christ  that  "He  went 
about  doing  good,"-r-this  is  the  ministry  of  benevolence.  It 
is  also  implied  that  he  did  good  by  going  about, — this  is  the 
ministry  of  character.  In  both  these  respects  our  departed 
friend  was  great, — a  true  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  life  was 
a  life  of  good  deeds.  He  was  bread  to  the  hungry,  he  was 
clothing  to  the  naked,  he  was  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  and 
courage  to  the  despairing.  He  was  the  good  citizen,  who 
touched  life  fruitfully  at  every  point.  A  man  of  broad  sym- 
pathies and  interests,  he  always  stood  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  business,  in  education  and  in  religion,  and  by  his  services 
in  each  of  these  departments  his  name  ^vill  live  so  long  as 
the  institutions  of  this  city  endure.  What  is  perhaps  more 
valuable  and  impressive  was  his  ministry  of  character.  There 
was  nothing  theatrical  in  his  life;  his  doing  was  grounded 
on  being.  He  did  good  just  by  going  about.  Men  felt  and 
valued  his  presence.  There  was  something  in  his  quiet,  un- 
assuming mariner  that  elicited  confidence  and  imparted 
strength.  He  was  a  living  reproach  to  pessimistic  reflec- 
tions upon  human  nature  and  to  all  suggestions  as  to  the  in- 
compatibility of  business  successes  with  scrupulous  integ- 
rity. We  loved  him  for  his  works  and  for  his  character. 
We  are  thankful  for  his  life.  Because  of  it  the  world  is  bet- 
ter; because  of  it  we  have  one  more  example  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  our  common  nature:  because  of  it  the  impulses  of 
righteousness  are  augmented ;  because  of  it  he,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh  of  better  things.  M.  M.  C. 
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The  following  expression  of  sorrow  was  sent  by  the 
presidents  of  the  classes  of  Adelbert  College  in  behalf  of  the 
student  body. 

As  presidents  of  the  four  classes  of  Adelbert  College 
we  beg"  in  behalf  of  the  student  body  to  assure  the  family  and 
friends  of  Mr.  Truman  P.  Handy  that  we  join  with  them  in 
the  sorrow  that  has  just  come  into  their  midst.  Though 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  students  had  the  privilege  of  a 
personal  acquaintance,  all  who  knew  of  Mr.  Handy  enter- 
tained for  him  a  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem  that 
amounted  to  love,  and  this  was  made  evident  by  the  pride 
taken  in  pointing  out  to  our  friends  this  friend  01  young 
men.  As  a  type  of  the  true  manhood  of  integrity,  upright- 
ness, generosity  and  Christianity,  he  was  a  worthy  model  for 
young  men.  A  life  so  filled  with  blessings  for  others  assures 
blessing  and  happiness  for  itself  both  in  this  and  in  the 
other  world,  and  as  such  it  is  an  inspiration  to  us. 

We  are  proud  to  remember  that  as  a  Trustee,  Mr. 
Handy's  name  has  been  in  almost  constant  association  with 
this  College  since  1866,  and  that  to  him  also  we  owe  the 
Professorship  of  Philosophy  as  well  as  the  annual  Senior 
prizes  in  that  group. 

We  believe  therefore  that  young  men, — and  especially 
college  men, —  have  lost  a  true,  constant  and  helpful  friend, 
and  for  this  reason  we  cannot  but  be  saddened  by  his 
death. 

Harry  A.  Harixg,  '98. 

Earl  H.  Janes,  '99. 

Francis  S.  Hutchins,  '00. 

Ralph  S.  Tylkr,  '01. 
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UNIVERSITY  INTELUGENCE. 


LIBRARY  REPORT. 

Seven  hundred  and  ninetv-nine  bound  volumes  have 
been  added  to  the  Library  since  October  1st,  1897.  Three 
notabk  gifts  have  been  received:  Dodsley's  Annual  Regis- 
ter, vols.l-lOT,  1758-1865,  and  Index,  1758-1819,  from  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  and  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  25  vols,  1849- 
1888,  from  Mrs.  Edward  Rowland  Sill.  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn 
has  recently  given  about  sixty-five  bound  volumes  of  peri- 
odicals, including  the  Independent,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and 
The  Christian  Union.  Among  books  of  reference  may  be 
mentioned,  the  third  supplement  of  Poole's  Index;  Querard, 
Les  Supercheries  Litteraires  Devoilees;  Barbier,  Diction- 
naire  des  Ouvrages  anonymes;  Bibliographic  der  Deutschen 
Zeitschr,  Litt.  Bd.  I;  Friedlander,  Zoologisches  Adress- 
buch;  Monroe,  Bibliography  of  Education.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Sociology  some  weak  points  have  been  strength- 
ened by  additions  along  the  lines  of  Criminology  and 
Penology,  and  Railways;  Ellis,  The  Criminal;  Tallack, 
Penological  and  Preventive  Principles;  Rylands,  Crime; 
Winter,  N.  Y.  State  Reformatory;  Wines,  Punishment  and 
Reformation;  Adams,  Chapters  of  Erie;  Davis,  The  Union 
Pacific  Railway;  Hadley,  Railway  Transportation;  Hudson, 
The  Railway  and  the  Republic.  Maine,  Early  History  of 
Institutions,  is  an  interesting  addition  to  this  department. 

Train's  Social  England  is  completed.     Among  other 
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additions  to  the  History  Department  are:  Colonial  Laws 
of  New  York;  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Memoires;  Harrisse,  Dip- 
lomatic History  of  the  United  States,  (presented  by  Col. 
Hay);  Ritter,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  vols.  1-2;  Charveriat, 
Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Trente  Ans,  vols.  1-2.  The  set  of 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  has  been  made  complete. 
Several  volumes  on  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  a  few  on 
related  subjects  count  more  in  quality  than  in  quantity; 
Stephen,  English  Thoughts  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
Podmore,  Studies  in  Psychical  Research;  Barth,  Die  Phil- 
osophie  der  Geschichte  als  Sociologie,  Theil  I. 

In  literature,  French  and  English  have  thus  far  been 
favored  almost  exclusively.  Texts  and  works  of  criticism 
have  fared  almost  equally  well  in  English,  though  in  French 
the  former  seem  to  have  had  the  preference. 

Scott  and  Saintsbury's  edition  of  Dryden's  Works  has 
been  completed.  A  few  other  books  are:  Rossetti,  Memoir 
of  Shelley ;  Wright,  Anglo  Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabu- 
laries I  and  II;  Wiilker,  Codex  Vercellensis ;  Chaignet,  La 
Rhetorique  et  son  Histoire;  Brugmann,  Comp.  Grammar  of 
Indo-Germ.  Languages,  completed  by  vol.  4,  pt.  3,  and  in- 
dices. 

In  French:  Chartier,  Chronique  de  Charles  VII,  ed 
by  De  Viriville;  De  Belloy,  Oeuvres,  completes,  6  vols;  De 
Maupertius,  Oeuvres;  De  Vitry,  Oeuvres;  Thibault  IV, 
Chanson;  Richelet,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Frangoise; 
Lenient,  La  Satire  en  France;  Lubarsch  Franzosische  Vers- 
lehre;  Foth,  Die  Franzosische  Metrik;  Meray,  La  Vie  au 
Temps  des  Trouveres;  Von  Napolski,  Leben  u.  Werke  des 
Trobadors  Ponz  de  Capduvill. 
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NOTES. 

The  Lakeside  Hospital  was  opened  January  10th  with 
formal  exercises  followed  by  a  reception.  The  opening 
prayer  and  the  benediction  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Leon- 
ard. The  following  addresses  were  made:  "A  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Hospital,"  by  Mr.  Lee  McBride,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  "An  Ideal  Hospital  Staff,"  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  Powell;  "Training  Schools  for  Nurses,"  by  Mrs. 
Hunter  Robb;  "The  Relation  of  Hospital  to  University,'^ 
by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing;  "Value  to  the  Community 
of  a  Well-equipped  Hospital,"  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Warner,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce;  "Hospital 
Administration,"  by  Dr.  C.  Irving  Fisher,  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  Lakeside 
Hospital  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Medical  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  not  only  in  so  far  as  its  staff 
consists  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  but  also 
as  offering  to  graduates  of  the  College  the  advantage  of 
hospital  practice.  This  connection  is  very  advantageous  to 
the  Medical  College  and  the  Hospital  alike,  and  through 
them  to  the  community  at  large. 


Eldred  Hall,  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Adelbert  College,  was  formally  opened 
February  25th  by  a  reception  offered  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Adelbert  College  and  the  Young 
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Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  College  for  Women, 
to  the  delegates  of  the  Students'  Volunteer  Association  at- 
tending the  Convention  at  that  time  held  in  Qeveland.  In 
addition  to  the  generous  gift  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by 
Mr.  Eldred  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  Mrs.  Eldred  has 
recently  given  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  its  fur- 
nishing. 


Through  the  continued  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Hatch 
the  wings  provided  for  in  the  original  plans  of  the  Hatch 
Library  building  are  to  be  added  in  the  coming  season. 


Since  the  first  of  July  Adelbert  College  has  received 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  from  the  estate  of 
Daniel  B.  Fayerweather.  Further  payments  will  be  made, 
but  the  amount  is  unknown.  From  this  estate  the  College 
has  now  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
the  specific  legacy  being  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


Dr.  Robert  MacDougall  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy  to  become  Assistant  in  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  at  Harvard  University. 


Dr.  Alma  Blount,  having  decided  not  to  remain  as  In- 
structor in  English,  intends  to  sail  in  July  for  Germany, 
where  she  will  spend  a  year  in  study  in  Berlin  and  Munich. 
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Professor  Palmie  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence,  which  she  intends  to  spend  in  study,  chiefly  at 
Gottingen. 


Mr.  Talcott  WilHams  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  is  to 
give  the  address  at  the  Commencement  of  the  College  for 
Women. 


The  address  at  the  Commencement  of  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Law  School  is  to  be 
given  by  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 


Mr.  Eugene  D.  Holmes  has  been  invited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  to  give  two  courses  of  instruction  in 
English  Literature  during  the  coming  summer  term. 


Associate  Professor  Weston  is  writing  a  book  on  ''Jus- 
tice in  Taxation."  The  number  of  law  students  attending 
Professor  Weston's  courses  is  increasing. 

9i«  9N  4c 

Mr.  W.  J.  Truesdale  is  engaged  in  special  investigaton 
of  the  period  of  the  I'rench  Revolution. 


In  the  Dental  Department  students  have  already  begun 
to  register  for  the  session  of  1898-99. 
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Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Xew  York,  delivered  a  series  of  five  lectures  on 
*'The  Phenomena  of  the  P>ible  as  Conditioning  its  Interpre- 
tation" at  Clark  Hall,  March  8,  10,  11,  15  and  17. 


Professor  Deering  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
until  next,  autumn  on  account  of  illness.  Dr.  George  F. 
Saal  is  in  charge  of  his  classes  for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent college  year.  Professor  Fowler  has  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


/ 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  between  October  i , 
1897,  and  March  i,  1898,  by  members  of  the  faculties  of 
Adelbert  College  and  the  University,  so  far  as  returns  have 
been  secured.  A  few  publications  of  earlier  date  are  in- 
cluded.    The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically: 

Henry  L.  Ambler,  M.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. — Professor  oj 
Operative  Dentistry  and  Hygiene. 

"Old  and  New  Methods — Ex- Section  Superior  Maxillary 
Nerve." — Ohio  Dental  Journal,  January,  1898. 

"Care  and  Preservation  of  the  Teeth." — Woman's  Sim- 
shine,  Christmas  Number,  1897. 

Louis  PrentIvSS  Bethel,   M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. — Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Bacteriology. 

*  *  Unseen  Friends  and  Foes. ' '  — Self  Culture,   March ,    1 898. 

"Individual  Records." — Ohio  Dental  Journal,  February, 

1898. 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  B.  D. — Professorof  Hi^ory. 
"Peter  the  Great."       A  Review. — The  Citizen,  January, 

1898. 

"America   and  Sea  Power."     A  Review. —  The  Citizen, 
March,  1898. 

William  E.  Brxtner,  A.  M.,  M.  D. — Clinical  Ass^sta7it  in 
( Ophthalmology. 
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** Right-sided  Lateral  Conjugate  Palsy." — Afnials  of  Oph- 
thalmology ^  October,  1897. 

** Panophthalmitis  with  Cases." — Cleveland  Joitriial  oj 
Medicifie,  November  1897. 

William  Thomas  Corlett,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  London. 
— Professor  of  Dermatology^  Syphilology  and  Genito- 1  ^ri- 
7iary  Diseases, 

**A  Case   of    Spontaneous  Gangrene    of     the  Skin." — 
fournal  of  Cutajieoiis  a?id  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases.  N.  Y. , 
December,  1897. 

Mattoon  M.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. — Handy  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

"Philosophic  in  Nord-Amerika."  In  UeberiJeg-Heinze, 
Grundriss  der  Geschiehte  der  Philosophie  der  Neiizeit^ 
Zweiter  Band,  Achte  Auflage,  S.  451-458,      Berlin,  1897. 

"Sympathy  with  the  Lower  Animals,"  Article  III. — 
Bibliotheca  Saera,  January,  1897,  p.  38-50. 

"Bibliography  of  John  Locke  and  His  Philosophy."  — 
\Vesfer71  Reserve  University  bulletin,  October,  1896. 

Henry  Platt  Cushing.  M.  S. — Professor  of  Geology. 
"Syenite  Porphyry  Dikes  in  the  Northern  Adirondack 
Region." — Bulletin  of  the  Geologieal  Soeiety  of  America, 
Vol.  IX.  pp.  239-256.  A  paper  read  before  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  America  at  the  meeting  in  Montreal,  De- 
cember 2S,  1S97.  Alxstract  in  fournal  of  Geology,  Vol. 
VI,  No.  I,  1898,  pp.    119- 120. 

Robert  Waller  Deering,  Ph.  D. — Professor  of  (rcrmanic 
Languages  and  Literature. 
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* 'Graduate   Study,  in  America.*' — Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity ^ulleti7i,  October,  1897,  PP-  56"59- 

Vernon  J.  Emery,  A.  M. — Instructor  in  Latin, 

'  'On  the  Definition  of  Certain  Rhetorical  Terms. ' '  — Amer- 
ican Journal  of  /*hilology,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  2. 

Alexander   Hadden,    A.    M. — Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Crimes. 
'  'The  Identification  of  Criminals  by  the  Bertillon  System.  * ' 

—  Western  Reserve  Law  Journal ,  December,  1897. 

Hiram  Collins  Haydn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. —  Vice  President  of 
the  University  and  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature, 

"What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Presbyterian  Church?" 

—  The  htdependent, 

"Is  There  No  Way  OuiV'—The  htdependent. 

Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. — Professor  of 
Biology. 

"A  Variation  Which  is  Regularly  Acquired  but  Never 
Inherited." — Sciejice,  February  25,  1898. 

Evan  Henry  Hopkins,   A.  B.,  LL.  B. — Professor  of  the 
Laic  of  Torts ^  Contracts^  and  Equity  Jurisdiction. 

"The  Study  of  Law." — Western  Reserve  University  Bul- 
letin, October,  1897,  pp.  60-64. 

William  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  M.  D. — Prof essor  of  Pa- 
thology^ Pathological  Anatomy  and  Bacteriology. 

"The  Influence  of  Milk  in  the  Spread  of  Diphtheria,  with 
an  Account  of  a  Milk- Epidemic." — Aviericaji  Journal  of 

the  Medical  Sciences,  November,  1897. 

"The  Importance  of  the  Bacillus  Mucosus  Capsulatus  (B. 
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of  Friedlaender)  as  a  Cause  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Infec- 
tions."—  The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal^  Vol.  I,  No. 
8,  February  19,  1898. 

Robert  MacDougall,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. — Associate  Professor 
of  Pedagogy. 

*  'The  Field  of  Psychology. " —  Western  Reserve  University 
Bulletin,  October,  1897,  PP-  47'"55- 

Benjamin  L.  Millikin,  A.  M.  M.   D. — Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 

*' Diseases  of  the  Eyelids.'*  In  *'An  American  Text- 
book on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat," 
edited  by  Schweinitz  and  Randall,  Philadelphia. 

'*  Additional  Notes  on  a  Case  of  High  Mixed  Astigma- 
tism. ' '     American  foiirnal  of  Ophthalmology. 

Edwin  Vernon  Morgan,  A.  M. — histructor  in  History. 

* 'Slavery  in  New  York" — Half- Moon  Series,  Vol.  II.  No. 
I,  January,  1898.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

William  H.  Nevlson,  A..B. ,   M.  D. — Lecturer  on  Minor 
Surgery  and  Bandaging. 

"Infusion  of  Saline  Solution." — Clevela?id  fournat  of 
Medicine,  December,  1897. 

Hunter  Robb,  A.  M.,  M.  D. — Professor  of  Gynecology. 

"The  Bacteria  Occurring  in  the  Female  Genital  Canal 
and  Their  Relation  to  Endometritis. ' '  Abstracted  from 
Archiv  fiir  Gynakologie,  No.  50,  Pt.  3,  1896. — Clevelayid 
Medical  Gazette,  August,  1897. 

"The  Menopause,  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
which  occur  to  women  at  the  close  of  the  Child-bearing 
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Period,  with  Incidental  Allusions  to  their  to  Relationship 
Menstruation.  Also  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
Premature  (especially  the  artificial)  Menopause/'  By 
Andrew  F.  Currier,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897,  pp.  3^9-  ^^\''\^^^  in  Cleveland  Medical 
Gazette,  November,  1897. 

**The  Treatment  of  Retro- Displacements  of  the  Uterus." 
-'Read  before  the  Cleveland  Medical  Society,  December  17, 
1897,  ^^^^  ^^so  before  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Medical 
Society,  February  8,  1898.  Published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal ,  February,  1898.  Also  in  the  American 
Jouryial  of  Snrgery  and  Gynecology,  February,  1898. 

''Suture  Methods  and  Suture  Materials  in  Coeliotomy." 
Periscope  for  Cleveland  Medical  Gazette.  Abstracted 
from  Monatsschrift  fiir  Geburtshiilfe  und  Gynakologie, 
September,  1896. — Cleveland  Medical  Gazette,  February-, 
1898. 

''The  Influence  of  Extirpation  of  the  Ovaries  upon 
Structural  Changes  in  the  Uterus. ' '  Abstracted  from  the 
Archiv  fiir  Gynakologie,  1896-97. — Clevelajid  Medical 
Gazette. 

Charles  F.  Thwin(1,  D.  D.,  LL.  I). — President. 

' '  Certain  Conditions  in  American  Colleges' '  —  [ Veslern 
Reserve  University  Bulletin,  October,  1897,  PP-  65-73. 

"The  American  College  and  American  Life.''  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  pp.  313.      8  vo. 

"The  New  Profession." — Educational  Revieic,  Januan', 
1898. 

"Christian  Work  Among  College  Men." — The  Open 
Church,  New  York,  February,  189S. 
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"Personal    Morals    and    College  'Government." — North 
American  Rcvieu\  March  1898. 

Frederick  Morris  Warren,  Ph  D. — Prof essor  of  Romance 
Languages, 

''Notes  on  Mediaeval  French  Literature:  The  Date  of 
the  Roman  de  Thebes — The  Pastourelle  and  Carole." — 

Moderji  Language  Notes,  January,  1998. 

"Racine."  In  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Literature, 

Henry   Ci<ay  White,    A.    M.,  LL.   B. — Professor  of  the 
Laiv  of  Wills  and  Ad mi7ii strati  on  of  Estates, 

"The  Early  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  Western  Reserve." 
(A  sketch. )  In  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
i-ii.  The  Century  Publishing  and  Engraving  Co. ,  Chi- 
cago, 1887. 

"Felo  de  Se."  An  address  delivered  before  the  Medico- 
Legal  Section  of  Cuyahoga  County  Medical  Society. 
Published  in  Law  fournal  Western  Resen^e  Lniversity 
Laiv  School,  March,  1898. 

W.  H.  Whitslar,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. — Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Pathology,  Dental  Department. 

' '  Root- Canal  Treatment. ' '  Read  at  the  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Societ3% 
July,  1897.  Published  in  Items  of  Interest,  Dental  four- 
nal, December,  1897. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  PAPERS. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  public  lectures  and  of  papers 
before  learned  societies,  etc.,  delivered  between  October 
I,  1897,  and  March  i,  1898,  and  not  published  before 
March  i,  1898. 

(When  the  author's  title  or  position  has  already  been 
nientioned  in  the  list  of  publications,  it  is  not  repeated  in 
this  list. ) 

Herbkrt  Austin  Aikins,  Ph.  T).— Professor  of  Philosophy, 

''The  New  Phrenology  and  Its  Lessons."  A  lecture  be- 
fore the  Mothers*  Club  of  Miss  Mittleberger's  School, 
January,  7,  1898. 

William  Thomas  Corlktt. 

*  'Recent  Researches  in  Ringworm. ' '  Address  before  the 
Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine,  November  8,  1897;  also 
Wayne  County  Medical  Society  of  Detroit,  December  2, 

1897. 

Henry  Platt  Cushing. 

"Local  Physiography."  A  lecture  before  the  Natural 
History  Club  of  Cleveland,  February  14,  1898. 

Robert  Waller  Deering. 

"The  German  Classics  in  High  Schools."  Paper  read  at 
the  Columbus  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio,  November,  1897. 
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Francis  Hobart  Herrick. 

"The  Protection  of  the  Lobster  Fishery.'*  Paper  pre- 
sented at  the  U.  S.  Fishery  Congress,  held  at  Tainpa, 
Florida,  January  19,  1898. 

"Modern  Biology."  An  illustrated  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Women's  Club  of  Northfield  and  Tilton,  New 
Hampshire,  December,  18,  1897. 

"Cuyahoga  River  Water.'*  A  lecture  at  the  Goodrich 
Social  Settlement,  February  3,  1898. 

John  M.  Ingersoll,   A.  M.,   M.  ^.—Lecturer  on  Otology, 
Rhinology  dnd  Laryngology, 

"Sinusitis  Nasi."  A  paper  read  before  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Society,  February  25,  1898. 

Robert  MacDougall. 

"The  Intellectual  Content  in  Dream-consciousness." 

"Post- hypnotic  Suggestion  from  Dreams."  Two  papers 
read  before  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  December  28-30,  1897. 

"Mental  Heredity  and  Social  Suggestion  in  the  Child," 
and  other  topics.  Twelve  lectures  to  teachers  of  Cleve- 
land, September  to  December,  1897. 

Edwin  Vernon  Morgan,  A.  l/l.—Insimctor  in  History. 

"Hawaii:  Annexation  or  a  Protectorate."  A  lecture  at 
Miss  Hersey's  School,   Boston,   Massachusetts,  December 

13,  i«97. 

"Hawaii:  Land,  People  and  Political  Problem,"  An 
ilhistrated  lecture  at  Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York, 
February  21,  1898. 
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Hunter  H.  Powell,  A.  M.,  M.  Y^.— Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Pediatrics. 

* 'Egypt."  An  illustrated  lecture  at  the  Goodrich  Social 
Settlement,  December  19,  1897. 

"The  Ideal  Medical  Staff  of  a  Modern  Hospital.'*  An 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  January 
10, 189S. 

Frederick  Morris  Warren. 

"The  French  Romantic  School."  Eight  lectures  begin- 
ning January  31,  1898,  delivered  at  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Note — All  books  sent  to  the  Bulletin  by  publishers 
will  be  recorded  under  the  head  of  Books  Received  (see  p. 
1 08).  A  limited  space  is  available  for  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended notice,  which  will  be  given  to  those  books,  which, 
in  the  editor's  judgment,  more  especially  demand  it. 

The  Buii.dino  of  the  British  Empire — the  Story  of 
England's  Growth  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria. 
By  Alfred  Thomas  Story.  2  Vols.,  391  and  438  pp.,  8  vo. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  One  of  the  Story  of  the  Nations 
Series. 

This  is  a  story  not  so  much  of  England  proper,  as  of  the 
acquisition  and  handling  of  her  colonial  possessions.  The 
mother  country  is  the  subject  of  discussion  only  in  so  far 
as  her  development  bears  on  the  progress  of  the  colonies. 
As  the  starting  point  is  taken  the  exclusion  of  England 
from  her  continental  possessions,  and  her  being  driven 
beyond  seas  for  any  possible  accession  of  empire.  The 
object  is  "rather  to  describe  results  than  to  trace  causes." 
The  conflict  with  Spain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  the 
colonization  of  this  country,  the  conquest  of  India  and  the 
settlement  of  Australia  are  naturally  the  topics  discussed  at 
greatest  length.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  at  least  for  an 
American  reader,  to  view  as  diflFerent  partv  of  the  same 
whole,  the  independent  growth  toward  nationality  of  the 
American    colonies    and    the    military    and    commercial 
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manceiivers  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  third  and  the 
fourth  of  the  above  topics  make  up  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  the  book,  and  would  best  repay  perusal.  The 
other  two  cover  ground  likely  to  be  already  familiar. 

*      *      5i< 

The  History  of  Oratory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles 
TO  thp:  Present  Time.  By  Lorenzo  Sears,  L.  H.  D., 
Professor  in  Brown  University.  439  pp.,  i2mo.  Chi- 
cago:    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  book,  treating  of  the  art  of  ora- 
tory as  it  has  appeared  under  different  aspects  in  the  course 
of  twenty-three  centuries.  The  author  is  evidently  more 
familiar  with  the  oratory  of  recent  than  of  remote  times,  but 
he  has  read  widely  and  thoroughly  in  the  oratorical  litera- 
ture of  all  periods.  The  chapters  dealing  with  patristic  and 
mediaeval  oratory  are  especially  valuable  because  their  sub- 
ject-matter is  less  generally  familiar.  In  an  American  book 
written  for  American  readers  it  is  natural  and  perhaps  even 
laudable  that  more  space  is  devoted  to  American  orators 
than  their  importance  in  the  development  of  oratory  de- 
mands. X^umerous  and  sometimes  extensive  quotations 
from  the  orators  under  discussion  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book. 

>;:       5{c       '^ 

Self-Cui.tivatiox  in  English.  By  George  Herber- 
Pahner,  LL.  D.,  Alford  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Hart 
vard  University.  i2mo.,  32  pp.,  35  cents.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston. 

Professor  Palmer  intends  his  words  to  serv^e  as  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  the  many  books  on  rhetoric  already  exist- 
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in^.  He  says:  "every  hour  our  language  is  an  engine  for 
communicating  with  others,  every  instant  for  fashioning  the 
thoughts  of  our  own  minds.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
means  of  mastering  this  curious  and  essential  tool."  He 
addresses  himself  to  those  who  have  little  time  and  little 
access  to  the  great  apparatus  of  libraries.  The  style  is  firm 
and  compact,  clear  and  convincing,  and  the  illust^ations  are 
admirable.    It  is  a  most  inspiring  little  manual. 

*     *     * 

The  Cid  Campeador  and  the  Waning  of  the  Star 
AND  Crescent  in  the  West.  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series,  pp.  xiv;  382,  8  vo.  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons,  New 
York.  ^ 

This  book  comes  at  an  opportune  time.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  national  heroes  of  a  people  embody  the  ideals  of 
that  people,  a  perusal  of  this  account  of  the  life  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  great  Spanish  hero  may  serve  to  give  us  a 
better  notion  than  we  now  possess  of  the  virtues  and  faults 
of  this  nation  with  which  political  events  are  threatening  to 
bring  us  into  close  contact.  Mr.  Clarke  is,  above  all,  to  be 
commended  for  the  brief  but  clear  and  accurate  account  of 
the  condition  of  Spain  from  the  Saracen  conquest,  in  711, 
to  the  time  of  the  Cid,  in  the  11th  century.  These  were 
three  centuries  of  untiring  and  unequal  contest  against  a 
heathen  foe.  A  state  of  things  that  must  of  necessity  have 
called  for  and  developed  the  characteristics  that  we  find  in 
the  Spanish  people,  viz:  their  bravery,  their  bold  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  their  patriotism,  their  chivalrous  sense  of 
honor,  and  above  all,  their  religious  fervor  and  fanatical 
zeal — all  of  these  characteristics  that  centuries  of  supersti- 
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tion,  of  corrupt  government  and  misfortune  have  not  been 
able  wholly  to  eradicate. 

Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  commanly  called  Myo 
Cid — that  is,  my  lord — or  El  Cid  Campeador — the  champ- 
ion— in  the  chronicles  and  poems  that  treat  of  his  deeds, 
was  born,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  in  Castile,  in  1026, 
and  died  in  Valencia  in  1099.  This  long  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  fighting  against  the  infidels,  in  performing  mighty 
deeds  of  valor  and  prowess,  and  in  reconquering  for  Spain 
from  the  Moors  Valencia  and  the  surrounding  country. 

As  was  natural  legend  at  an  early  period  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Cid,  and  the  imagination  of  the  Spaniards 
endowed  him  with  all  the  qualities  that  they  most  admire. 

However,  notwithstanding  much  that  is  fictitious,  both 
in  the  story  and  the  character  of  this  hero,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  most  remarkable  personage.  We  have  for 
this  the  best  of  all  testimonies,  that  of  his  greatest  enemies^ 
the  Moors.  "This  scourge  of  his  time,"  says  the  Arabian 
chronicler,  Ibn  Bessam  "was  by  the  boldness  of  his  wit,  the 
greatness  of  his  prudence  and  resolution,  and  his  incompar- 
able courage  a  miracle  of  the  miracles  of  God  and  he  was,, 
may  God's  curse  light  on  him,  the  conqueror  of  banners." 

Mr.  Clarke  narrates  the  events  of  the  life  of  the  Cid  in  a 
lively  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  deserves  especial  praise 
for  the  care  with  which  he  differentiates  the  real  Cid  from 
the  Cid  of  romance  and  poetry,  and  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  shows  us  how — we  quote  his  own  words — "the  rough 
and  turbulent  free-booter,  the  destroyer  of  churches,  whose 
lance  w^as  equally  at  the  service  of  Moor  or  Christian,  has 
become  in  time  the  pattern  of  religious  zeal,  the  mirror 
of  chivalry,  the  type  of  patriotism,  the  champion  of  popular 
rights,  and  the  model  of  unquestioning  loyalty." 
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Mr.  Qarke,  who  is  not  only  a  romance  scholar  of 
repute  but  well  versed  in  Arabic,  has  gone  back  for  his 
materials  to  the  mediaeval  chronicles  and  romances,  both 
Christian  and  Arabic,  and  has  constructed  of  these  materials 
carefully  sifted,  a  vivid  story,  truthful  and  accurate  in  details, 
and  interesting  as  depicting,  not  only  the  great  national 
Spanish  hero,  but  also  one  of  the  most  exciting  epochs  in 
the  history  of  a  proud  and  brave  nation. 

*  *    * 

Chiujren's  Ways.  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  193 
pp.,  i2mo.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1897. 

This  volume  consists  mainly  of  selections  from  the 
author's  "Studies  of  Childhood,"  popularized,  as  he  says,  by 
"cutting  out  abstruse  discussions,  dropping  as  far  as  possi- 
ble technical  language,  and  adapting  the  style  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  general  reader." 

When  Professor  Sully's  "Studies"  were  published  they 
added  little  to  what  had  already  been  said,  here  and  there, 
in  various  educational  books  and  journals  about  such  things 
as  the  plays,  impulses,  ideals,  faults,  fears,  drawings,  con- 
ceptions and  misconceptions  of  children;  but  they  put  much 
of  what  had  been  said  before  the  general  public  in  a  con- 
nected and  interesting  way.  The  volume  just  published  will 
carry  the  work  of  popularization  a  step  further. 

*  *    * 

In  the  Midst  of*  Life:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 
Civilians.  By  Ambrose  Bierce.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London,     pp.  362,  i2mo. 

These  tales,  twenty-three  in  number,  relate  not  to  men 
famous  in  the  annals  of  our  history  but  to  privates  and  non- 
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commissioned  officers  in  the  Army  and  to  ordinary  business 
men  among  the  civilians.  The  descriptions  are  clear,  the 
action  good,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  not  allowed 
to  flag.  This  fact  is  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  stories, 
for  every  one  of  them  is  tragic,  and  the  death  is  usually 
caused  by  convulsions  of  fear,  leaving  the  victim's  body  to 
be  found  with  eyes  staring  and  fixed  in  death.  Ghosts  figure 
prominently,  and  the  whole  series  reminds  one  of  the  unreal, 
imaginative  writings  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  whose 
plots  are  no  less  impossible. 

*     *     * 

A  Simple  Grammar  of  Enlgish  Now  in  Use.  By  John 
Earle,  pp.  xii-r297.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1898. 

This  Simple  Grammar  of  English  somewhat  belies  its 
title  in  that  it  includes  too  much.  Not  only  is  the  subject  of 
grammar  treated  in  the  book,  but  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  matter  of  rhetoric.  These  hun- 
dred pages  are  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  such  subjects  as 
poetic  diction,  figurative  language,  poetry,  reading  aloud, 
public  speaking  and  prose  composition.  All  these  subjects 
are,  of  course,  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  grammar, 
but  are  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  book  with  such  a  title. 
The  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  grammar  proper  is 
notable,  not  so  much  for  new  material  as  for  new  ways  of 
putting  well-known  facts.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  com- 
mended, while  others,  as  the  use  of  a  new  and  unnecessary 
nomenclature,  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service. 
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American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays,  Social  and 
Political.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  354  pp.,  320.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1897. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  into  his  writings  the  ebullient  vigor 
of  his  personality.  He  has  little  respect  for  cloistered 
virtue.  He  would  have  the  "good  citizen"  stop  filling  him- 
self with  the  pleasures  of  a  fine  scorn  flung  at  the  politicians 
and  their  deeds,  and  would  have  him  become  himself  a  fight- 
ing politician,  ready  to  hit  hard  blows  for  better  things.  In 
what  he  says  about  foreign  relations  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  speaks  for  the  trumpet  and  drum  school  of 
patriotism,  and  looks,  with  ill  disguised  contempt,  upon  the 
men  of  peace  as  flabby  creatures. 

*    *    * 

The    Ayrshire  Homes  and   Haunts    of    Burns.  By 

Henry  C.  Shelly,  with  photographs  by  the  author.  150 

pp.,    i6mo.       G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons,  New  York  and 
London. 

This  little  volume  contains  selections  from  the  poems  of 
Burns,  in  which  the  scenes  of  his  life  in  Ayrshire  have  been 
i^ade  memorable.  They  are  prefaced  by  a  slight  essay,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  good  half-tones  from  photographs. 
The  author  justly  complains  of  the  execrable  taste  displayed 
by  the  management  of  the  Bums  Alloway  Birthplace,  with 
its  tumstyle  entrance,  its  mediocre  sculpture,  and  the  worth- 
less trinkets  on  sale,  not  to  speak  of  the  temperance  restaur- 
ant attachment,  which  tend  to  stifle  anyone  who  has  a  glim- 
mer of  genuine  literary  interest.  The  book,  though  it 
belongs  to  the  sugar-plum  order,  is  in  good  taste,  and  is 
much  more  desirable  than  a  chromo  or  a  birthday  calendar. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."    Sidney  L.  Gulick,  M.  A. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    New  York.    pp.  820,  8vo. 
"Self  Cultivation  in  English."     Professor  G.  H.  Palmer.    T.  Y. 

Crowell  &  Company.    Boston,    pp.  32,  8vo. 
"Strategic  Points  in  the  World's  Conquest:   The  Universities  and 

Colleges  as  Related  to  the  Progress  of  Christianity."    John  R. 

Mott.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    New  York.    pp.  218,  8vo. 
"Ships  and  Havens."    Henry  Van  Dyke.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 

Company.    Boston,    pp.  37,  8vo. 
"Why  Go  to  College?      Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  ex-President  of 

Wdlesley  College.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.     Boston. 
).  32,  8vo. 
le  Building  of  the  British  Empire:    The  Story  of  England's 

Growth  From  Elizabeth  to  Victoria."    The  Story  of  the  Nations 

Series.     Alfred  Thomas  Story.     G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     New 

York.    In  two  parts.    391  and  438  pp.,  8vo. 
"In  the  Midst  of  Life:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians."    Ambrose 

Bierce.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New  York.    pp.  362,  16mo. 
"The  Cid  Campeador."     H.   Butler  Clarke,   A.   M.     G.   P.   Put- 
nam's Sons.    pp.  382,  8vo. 
"The  History  of  Oratory."     Lorenzo  Sears,  Professor  in  Brown 

University.     Scott,  Foresman  &  Company.     Chicago,     pp.  440, 

8vo. 
"A  Simple  Grammar  of  English  Now  in  Use."    John  Earle,  M.  A. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New  York.    pp.  297,  8vo. 
"Children's  Ways."    James  Sully,  LL.  D.     D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.   New  York.    pp.  193,  8vo. 
"American  Ideals,  and  Other  Essays,  Social  and  Political."    Theo- 
dore Roosevelt    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New  York.    pp.  364,  8vo, 
The  Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Bums."    Henry  G.  Shelley. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     New  York.    pp.  150,  16mo.     Copiously 

illustrated. 
The  American  College  and  American  Life."    Charles  F.  Thwing, 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

New  York.    pp.  313,  8vo. 
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Every  Elevated  Train    -    -    - 

IN  CHICAGO 

...Stops.. 

AT  THE 

Lake  Shore  Station, 

Furnishing  cheap,  quick  and  direct 
service  between  this  station  and  near- 
ly every  part  of  Chicago 

A  BIrd's-Eye  Map 
of  Chicago      ■  ■  ^ 

Showing  the  Great  Union  Elevated 
I/x>p,  Elevated  Railways  and  many 
other  features;  printed  in  four  colors 
and  mounted  for  hanging  can  be  pro- 
cured from 

A.  J.  SMITH, 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. ,  Cleveland 

The  Lal^e  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway. 
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The  Hollenden 

Resturant.  ^  <^ 

Lolisters,   Oysters, 
Clams. 

Aod  mtt  StM  Food  la  tbelr  Souob. 
Three  Large  Roomx. 
One  Room  Excluthrely  for  Ladiea. 

CLASS  DINNERSASPECIALTV. 

imtrcolltglaK  Bnrtan  of  flcadtnic  eotMutt. 
eonrdi  t,  Ctcaird, 

47>*478  Braadway. 

ALBANY,    -   -   -    N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS.GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

TO  THE 

jmcrfcaN  eollcsts  aid 
UiiivmHks 

Including  Weatern  Reserve,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Untver- 
sEtv  of  Chicago,  Univeraitj'  of  Fenn- 
aylvanU  and  many  others. 

GOWMB  FOR  THE 
PULPIT  KND   BENCH. 

Illustrated  manual,  samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 
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Cbc  Burton,  Beidler  $f  PMllips  eoal  €o. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

€lM  Run,  m4$illoii  e\tf  4iia  6o$beii 


COAL... 


Ami  Agents  tor  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna      *--.^*.^  /»*•! 


Ordtr  or  fltm  for  Retail  or  OPftoksale  trade. 


253  Superior  Street. 


ARTISTIC  FIAirOS 

Have  a  soul  and  a  hereafter.     They   please  their 
owners  ten  to  tweuty  years  after  tneir  purchase. 
They  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  buyer  and   the 
promises  of  the  house  that  sells  them. 

Steinway,  Drelier,  Vose,  Haines 
and  Sterling  Pianos 

ARE  FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY 

THE  B.  DREHER'S  SONS  CO., 

371-373  SUPERIOR  ST.,  CLEVELAND. 

50  Grand  Square  and  Upright  Pianos  for  Rent.     Square  Pianos 
taken  in  exchange.    Call  i^nd  hear  Ih^  ABO  LI  AN. 
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All  Express  Trains  of  Nickel  Plate  Road 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  Van  Buren  Street, 
Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago. 


Trains  stop  at  Euclid  Ave.,  Broadway 
and  Pearl  Street  Stations,  Cleveland.  City 
ticket  offices,  534.  Pearl  Street  and  189 
Superior  Street. 
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Cbe  Garfield  Saoinds  Bank  €o. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  t50,000.00     SUPLUS  A  UNDtVtDKDPROFITS  $19,350.00 

SAVINGS  DKPT  COUUKRCtAL  OKPT. 

DEPOSITS  OF  $1.00  A  UPWARD  RKCKIVKD         KSPECIAl  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

INTEnMST  AT   4   PER  CENT  FROM   DATE  OF        CHECK  ACCOUNTS,    LARGE  OR 

DEPOSIT.  SMALL. 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

OFFICERS. 

H.  Ci^ARK  Ford,  Bres, 

T.  8PENCBR  Knight,  )  r^.>-  ry.^^./, 
Henry  O.  Kirby,       /  *^^  ^^^  "* 

O.  P.  FiSHBR»  Sec,  and  Treas. 

A.  A.  McCaswn,  Cashier. 

FISHER,  CRERCH  A  OSWALD,  GENERAL  FIRE  INSURACE  AGENTS. 

OFFICE,  THE  GARFIELD  SAVINGS  BANK. 


PI  RE  PROOF 
AMERICAN  PLAN. 


RATES  $3  TO  $5 
PER  DAY. 


ClK  Stillman  l)Otel  Co. 


ifc     ifc 


BUCUDAVBNUB. 
CLBVBLAND,  O. 


J.  H.  THOMPSON, 
Mmnrng^r. 
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SLATE-ROOFING 
MANTELS-QRATES-TI LES 

AULD  &  CONGER, 

262  Prospect  St.  Telephone  308. 

•  «  €be  €a$t  eu  Snn^m  BMk  dompaiiy  •  « 

1249  EMcna  JIVMNc  and  jhh  $t.  eiair  $tmt. 

CAPITAU  $900,000.  SURPLUS,   $70,000 

Receives  savinqs  deposits  on  which  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annnm  from 
the  day  of  deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal  is  paid  and  commercial  deposits 

subject  to  check. 

Issues  LETTKRS  Of  CREDIT  Snd  rOREI6N  EXCRANSE  SAPE  DEPOSIT  VAULT  St  124^ 

Buclid  Avenue. 
BOXES  roR  RENT,  sud  Storage  for  Valuable  Packages. 

UNIVERSITY  BOOK  STORE, 

P.  L.  BBCKBRf  Proptietor. 

ScbooUtia  College  text  Books  ana  SuppHei   «   « 

2244  BUCLID  AVBtiUB,  CLBVBLAND,  OHIO. 

B00k$»  PCriOdiMUt  TBXT-BOOKS  used  in  any  American 

StdtiOMfy*   «  «  «  College  furnished  at  lowest  prices. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  aH  £4|p  BOOkS  fOf  StMniti 

Publications.  4  $Ptthllty<    «    « 

Frank  Rockbpbli^SR,  President,        B.  L.  Pennington,  Vice  Pres. 

IRI  Ren  OLDS,  Sec*y  &  Treas. 

C1)e  made  Park  Bankliig  CoMpMVt 

2259  €MCli4  JIVMIK, 

CAPITAL  STOCK  PAID  IN   $100,000.00 

Accounts  received  subject  to  check.      Four  per  cent,  interest  paid  on 
>  Savings  Deposits. 

Boxes  for  rent  in  our  Saity  Deposit  Vault  from  $3.50  to  $12.00  a 

year. 
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THE  CENTRAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION 


nterchangeable  Rebate  Ticket 

^i^wl^jrT.  'Vn  Bi0  four  Roiiie." 

It  is  honored  one  year  from  date  of  sale,  for  Exchange  Tickets  over  either  of  the 

following^  named  Lines:- 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railwav. 

Indiana,  Decatur  &  Western  Railway. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 

(Between    Louisville   and  Cincinnati 
and  between  St.  Louis  and   Evans- 
ville.) 

Louisville.  Evansville  &  St.  Louis  Con- 
solidated Railroad. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way. 

Mich'igan  Central  Railroad. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way. 

Ohio  Central  Lines. 

(Toledo  &  Ohio,  Central  &  Kanawha 
&  Michigan  Railway  Companies.) 

Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville  Railway. 

PitUburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Pittsburgh  &  Western  Railway. 

Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  &  Western  Railway. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  Rail- 
road. 

Vandalia  Line. 

Wabash  Railroad. 
(Gbod  on  all  lines  east  of  Mississippi 
River,  except    between    Chicago    er 
Streator  ana  Bemcnt;  not  good  locally 
between  Camp^  Point  and  Qutncv.) 

Zanesville  &  Ohio  River  Railroad . 


Ann  Arbor  Railroad. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
way. 

Chicago  A  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad. 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Railway. 

Cincinnati  &  Muskingum   Valley  Rail- 
way. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Rail- 
way. 

Cleveland  &  Marietta  Railway. 

Cleveland,  Canton  &  Southern  Railroad. 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railway. 

Cleveland,  Lorain  &   Wheeling  Rail- 
way. 

Cleveland*  Terminal  &  Valley  Railroad. 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo 
Railway. 

Columbus,  Sandusky  &  Hocking  Rail- 
road. 

Dayton  &  Union  Railroad. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Steam   Navigation 
Co. 

Detroit,  Grand  Rapids  &  Western  Rail- 
roadt 

Dunkirk,   Allegheny    Valley   &  Pitts- 
burgh R.  R. 

Evansville  &  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

Evansville  &  Terra  Haute  Railroad. 

Findlar,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Western  Rail, 
way. 

Flint  &  Pere  Marcjuette  Railroad. 

The  price  of  these  tickets  is  Thirty  Dollars  each.  They  are  not  transferable. 
If  the  ticket  is  used  in  its  entirety  and  exclusively  by  the  original  purchaser,  a  Re- 
bate ot  Ten  Dollars  is  paid  by  the  Commission®'  o^  the  Central  Passenger 
Association- 


D.  J.  COLLVER,  City  Pa«^      -et  »«*  Ticket  Agent. 
E.  O.  McCORNICK.  239  Supcrio '^''"^^^t  w  ai*  w  a.i 


WAKRAN  ]. LYNCH. 


Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Telephone 
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•^(t'tGenU  P«»»'t  tM  Ticket  Agt. 
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TEACBEIIS  WANTED!  ""•"  XTm!^"""^  " 

REV.  L.  D.  BA88,  D.  D.,  MGR. 


scsson.    Unqualified  facilities  for  placing^  teachers.    Afar*  vacancies  than  teachers. 

Address  all  applications  to  Saltsburgb,  Pm, 

>  A^  >  CAPANDQOWN.  >  >  > 

A  special  edition  of  "Cap  and  Gown*'  with  the  W.  R.  U.  colors  and  a 
handsome  cover  design,  made  especially  for  our  friends  of  the 

W.  K.  U.  is  now  on  sale. 

CMS  will  make  a  baiidsoiiie  aM  iiicxpeniit^  gift  took.  «  «  « 

A  full  line  of  miscellaneous  books  is  carried  by  us  at  all  times. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  special  orders  and  to  the 

importing  of  old,  rare,  technical,  and  general  books. 

The  HELMAN-TAYLOR  CO.,  168-174  EucBd  Ave, 


THERE  NEVER  WAS 

More  arrant  nonsense  said  or  written  than  that  time  won't 
permit  of  attention  to  such  trivialities  as  dress. 

A  MAN  MAY  BE 

Slovenly  from  affection  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  another 
mav  make  himself  conspiciuous  by  over-dressing. 

WHEN  ONE  SEES 

A  well  dressed  man  it  is  never  neccessary  to  argue  that  he  is 
so.    The  knowledge  that  he  is  becomingly  is  instinctive. 

OUR  WOOLENS  .^       .        . 

Are  the  product  cf  the  worlds  best  looms.  In  consideration  of 
extensive  and  liberal  purchases  the  sale  of  all  fancy  styles 
shown  is  confimed  to  us  for  Cleveland.  With  a  corps  of 
assistants  who  are  men  of  unquestioned  ability  in  the  construc- 
tion of  garments.  Keeping  constantly  *'in  touch"  with  the 
sources  of  style  we  are  confident  that  you  cannot  be  more 
highly  pleased  than  with  our  productions. 

HAVBYL.RBED,  TAILOR  mad  tM PORTER. 

390  BOND  ST..  COR  OF  VINCENT,  GARFIELD  BLDQ. 
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new  Scbodi  m  College  text-Booki. 


Anderson's  Study  of  English  Words $0.40 

A  practical  manua  of  Orthography  for  secondary  schools. 

The. Story  of  Aneas CLARK $0.45 

The  Story  of  Troy CLARK eo 

'Round  the  Year  In  Myth  and  Song holbbook...      .ao 

The  Story  of  Japan vanbbrgkn.    i.oo 

The  ahove  are  latest  additions  to  our  sappleiftentary  and  home  reading 
library  series,  now  numbering  about  one  hundred  volumes.  The  Public  Li- 
braries of  Cleveland,  CSolumbus,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  other  cities  are  pur- 
chaang  these  Books  in  quantities  as  the  best  obtainable  for  youug  people's 
reading. 

Baskerivll  A  Seweil's  English  Grammar $0.90 

An  important  and  valuable  work  for  refeienoe  as  a  textbook  in  secondary 
schools. 


Koopman'sMastery  Of  Books $0.90 

Brander  Matthews's  American  Literature I  .OO 

McCaskey's  Lincol n  Literary  Collection I  .oO 

Selections  from  Burns's  Poems venablb.....      .20 

Selections  from  Bryon's  Poems venablb. 25 

Selections  from  Wordsworth's  Poems venablb.  .         .20 

Selectionsfrom  Gray's  Poems VAN  DYKE...      .20 

Selections  from  Pope's  Poems VAN  dtkb..      

Dryden's  Palamonand  Arctle .20 

The  above  are  latest  additions  to  our  works  on  Literature. 


McMaster's  School  History  of  the  U.S $I.OO 

A  remarkable  book  especially  full  on  the  institutional  period  of  our  history 

Howells's  Stories  Of  Ohio $0.60 

Volume  6  of  a  new  Series  of  "Stories  of  the  States,"  including  works  by 

FRANK B.STOCKTON/'Uncle  Remus,"  MauriceThompson,and 

other  well'known  writers. 


Overton's  Applied  Physiology $0.80 

Cooley's  Student's  Manual  of  Physics 1 .00 

Harrington's  Gram  mer  School  Physics .BO 

Keiser's  laboratory  Manual  of  Chemistry .BO 
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Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Botany 96 

Dana's  New  Text-Book  of  Ceology,  Edition  of  I  SOB I.40 

Todd's  New  Astronomy I.80 

The  aboye  are  additions  to  our  Science  liat,  1887-1896. 


f  Bernhardt'sDeutsohesSprachundLesebuch, Part  I.    I.IO 

^  ..  -  *.  «•  PartM     I.IO 

H  German  Bnglish  Vocabnlarj  to  same .75 

Deutsche  Lltteraturgeschlchte .75 

Bernhardt's  ImZwIellght,  Part  1 05 

••  "  Part  I  I 05 

Bernhardt'sFreudvoll  und  LeIdvoll 00 

Bernhardt's  es  War  El nmal .05 

•Lesslnfi^'s  Minna  Von  Barnhelm SO 

Fontaine  Douze  Contes  Nouveax $0.45 

L'abbe  Constantin 35 

Haolne's  Iphlgenle OO 


Late  addititions  to  our  modem  series  of  Qerman  and  French  texts  of  which  88 
vohimes  in  German  and  12  volumes  in  French  have  been  issued  si  nee  1896. 


Egbert's  Latin  I nscrl ptions $S.50 

'Dodge  A  Tuttle's  LatI n  Prose  Composition ..».~ 

Harpers  A  Callup's  Cicero's  Orations ...~. 

Merrill's  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire SO. 75 

Mooney's  Brief  Latin  Grammar 75 


Cleason's  Cyropaedia $  1 .25 

Pearson's  Creek  Prose  Composition OO 

KItchel's  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito - — 

Additions  to  our  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Texts  in  1897-8. 


We  desire  correspondence  with  the  teachers  of  secodnary  schools  and  oolleges 
with  reference  to  the  above  books,  and  all  correspondence  will  receive  a  care- 
ful and  satisf actorv  attention. 

Single  copies  of  any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  upon 
receipt  of  the  price,  and  special  terms  are  offered  for  introduction . 

NBiVTORK  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

<'HicAGo  817  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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David  €bark$wotib  $  Son, 
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STANDARD   OK   THE    WORLD. 


Bevel  Qear  Chain  less  Bicycles. 

The  *'newest"  bicycle  with  the  oldest  name;  makes  wheeling  de- 
lightful; makes  hill  climbing  easy.  Noisless  and  easy  to  clean.  The 
perfection  of  bicycle  construction. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Edwards  has  already  ridden  on  the  same  chainless 
Columbia  over  14,000  miles.  He  has  made  the  unparalleled  record  of 
riding  since  Januarj'  i,  one  hundred  and  seven  consecutive  centuries. 

CHAINLESS  COLUMBIAS,  Ji 25.00. 

COLUMBIA  CHAIN  WHEKL  for  1898,  made  of  five  percent, 
nickel  steel  tubing,  $75.00. 

HARTFORD,  made  of  fifty  point  carbon  steel  tubing,  next  in 
value  to  the  Columbia,  $50.00. 

VEDETTES  at  the  popular  price  of  $40.00. 

SPECIALS,  good  reliable  wheels,  at  $28.00  and  $30.00. 

All  above  wheels  are  made  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
largest  and  oldest  bicycle  factory  in  the  world. 

Visit  our  riding  hall  and  try  any  of  the  above  wheels.  All  pur- 
chasers of  bicycles  taught  to  ride  free. 


DAVIS,  HUNT  &  CO., 

....pardwdrejfealeri... 

I47'i5i  OMjirio  Street,      •      •      •       eievetand,  0. 
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THE  NATION'S  DUTY  IN  THE  PRESENT 

CRISIS.* 

There  are  years  when  commencement  seems  an 
artificial  crisis  of  the  academic  calendar — when  it  is 
impossible  to  read  into  the  knit  and  ordered  march  of 
calm  event  without,  the  sense  of  momentous  change 
and  impending  opportunity  within  college  walls. 
The  date  for  which  we  have  waited  through  four 
sweet  years  that  rose  and  fell  comes.  Its  figures  will 
always  have  for  us  somewhat  of  the  personal  and  in- 
timate flavor  which  attaches  to  our  initials,  but  these 
are  themselves  but  a  Cadmean  heritage  shared  by  all 
the  world  alike.  And  our  year,  which  means  so 
much  to  us,  will  be  slipped  on  the  thread  of  fame  and 
fate  by  a  world,  regardless  of  its  supreme  importance 
to  a  thousand  college  classes. 

In  vain,  the  platform  and  benches  seek  to  give 
the  occasion  vitality  and  all  its  emotions  actuality  by 
rehearsing  familiar  themes  and  marshalling  thoughts 
that  doubtless  wake  to  perish  never;  but  which 
academic  experience  tells  us  breed  somnolence  on  the 
audience.  On  an  occasion  like  this  also,  I  fear  that 
the  woman  graduate  is  prone  to  feel  that  the  mascu- 
line speaker  is  inclined  to  give  individuality  to  the 
occasion  by  dwelling  on  duties  and  virtues  whose 
importance  every  one  admits,  but  whose  intertwining 


*Aq  address  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  the  College  fur  Women  oi 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  21. 1898. 
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responsibilities,  every  candid  man  knows,  are  shared 
by  both  sexes  alike.  Neither  the  general  nor  the 
special  in  the  thought  and  education  at  most  com- 
mencements save  us  this  sense  of  unreality.  We 
speak  of  beginnings,  of  fresh  responsibilities,  of  all 
things  new,  and  we  know  but  too  well  that  in  the 
world  and  the  nation,  the  old  order  does  not  change 
giving  place  to  new.  But  not  in  this  battle  June! 
Thrice  fortunate  are  you  in  your  birth  into  the  great 
guild  of  learning  and  of  letters,  whose  every  privi- 
lege is  responsibility,  in  an  historic  year.  Your  suc- 
cessors who  see  your  class  numbers  in  the  future, 
will  feel  in  some  sort  the  historic  emotion  which 
awakes  in  us  in  larger  share,  when  we  chance  upon 
the  number  of  a  class  in  the  last  century  and  remem- 
ber that  Ames  and  Otis  were  together  at  Harvard — 
that  Livingston  and  Witherspoon  were  seated  at 
Princeton  on  the  same  benches  from  which  Burr  and 
Madison  had  but  just  risen — that  at  Columbia,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  a  sophomore,  and  that  at  Yale, 
pursuing  the  same  studies  were  Moses  Cleveland,  the 
founder  of  this  city,  and  Nathan  Hale,  whom  his  col- 
lege gladly  gave  to  take  his  degree  at  the  halter  in  a 
Commencement  of  human  liberty. 

Those  who  come  after  you,  as  they  read  your 
names  in  the  University  catalogue  under  your  class 
number,  will  not  first  ask  themselves  of  your  aca- 
demic achievements,  but  will  wonder  with  what 
emotion  and  opinion  you  responded  to  a  commence- 
ment season  when  the  Republic  first  broke  her  conti- 
nental bounds  and  set  her  victorious  feet  on  shores 
beyond  the  sea.     Born  its  citizens,  your  education 
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has  lifted  you  to  the  solitary  aiistocracy  of  its  citi- 
zens whose  supreme  privilege  and  duty  is  to  hold  no 
opinions  upon  the  Republic,  but  those  which  are  based 
on  justice  and  justified  by  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  the  sex  which 
is  most  faithful  to  domes'tic  duties  should  be  most 
lectured  about  them.  An  academic  theme  I  cannot 
select  in  this  season  and  you  would  not  listen  if  I  did 
when  the  very  air  bids  us — 

"Either  go  chatter  to  the  singing  birds, 
"Or  teach  the  lessons  of  the  hour." 

Its  lesson  is  not  plain;  the  lesson  of  a  new  crisis 
and  commencement  in  affairs  never  is.  Into  the 
emotions  of  the  names  I  have  cited,  we  perpetually 
read  the  assurance  of  after  knowledge.  We  forget 
that  at  eveiy  real  crisis,  good  men  have  always 
diffeied  and  wise  men  have  predicted  disaster.  It  was 
as  little  possible  then  as  now  to  decide  whether  ex- 
panding opportunity  or  irremediable  error  lay  before, 
to  tell  whether,  "Truth'?  yet  mightier  man  child 
leaped  below  the  future's  heart,"  or  whether  some 
progeny  was  about  to  be  brought  forth,  born  of  a 
fatal  wedlock  between  national  ambition  and  par- 
tisan intrigue. 

I  have  no  desire  to  touch  those  springs  of  emotion 
and  applause  which  bubble  and  babble  but  too  near 
the  surface  at  a  time  like  this.  Witli  fervent  patriot- 
ism, with  earnest  over  mastering  desire  to  see  war 
brought  to  just  and  victorious  peace,  I  ask  you  to  lay 
this  academic  hour  on  the  altar  of  national  devotion 
and  soberly  consider  the  New  National  Duty  that 
looms  large   before  us,    whether  the   curve  of  our 
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national  history  justifies  the  orbit  upon  which  the 
Republic  is  launched,  and  which  leaves  all  the  world 
gazing 

"Like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 

''When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

And  whether  in  this  orbit,  our  country  is  follow- 
ing those  laws  of  international  responsibility  which 
guide  the  just  movements  of  nations  and  which,  like 
the  laws  of  nature,  discover  themselves  not  by  enact- 
ment, but  by  studious  observation. 

As  we  turn  to  this  adjustment  between  the  his- 
toric course  of  our  country  and  the  opinion  and  law 
of  civilized  mankind,  the  paradox  appears  that  while 
of  all  countries  the  United  States  is  least  desirous  of 
territorial  acquisition,  save  as  it  be  necessary  to  de- 
tend  our  coasts  and  protect  our  commerce  under  new 
conditions  of  naval  warfare,  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
England  always  excepted,  unites  in  looking  upon  us 
as  engaged  in  wanton  aggression  for  territorial  ag- 
grandisement. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cuba  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural, 
inevitable  and  ultimate  result  of  our  continental 
expansion.  Ninety  years  ago,  Jefferson  said  of  the 
spot  where  our  guns  sound  to-day,  *'I  would  erect 
upon  the  southernmost  limit  of  Cuba  a  pillar,  and 
inscribe  on  it  'Ne  Plus  Ultra'  for  us  in  that  direc- 
tion." Between  this  utterance  in  1809  and  the  first 
word  of  our  diplomacy  on  Cuba  in  1823,  we  twice  faced 
Spain's  misrule  in  Florida,  which  Spain  still  ruled, 
claimed  and  occupied,  but  in  which  it  was  unable  to 
maintain  order.     We  twice  entered  this  territory  by 
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armed  force  and  we  twice  left  it  for  Spain  to  decide 
whether  this  act  should  be  one  of  peace  or  war. 

Discrepancies  in  the  treaties  of  1763,  1800  and 
1803  had  left  the  western  frontier  of  Florida  dubious, 
but  with  reference  to  territory  still  claimed  by  Spain 
and  in  which  she  had  ceased  to  restrain  disorder.  In 
1811,  Congress  passed  a  secret  statute  which  was  not 
published  in  our  laws  until  1817.  Under  it,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  our  troops  entered  this  region, 
summoned  Spanish  commanders  to  surrender  and 
annexed  the  territory  prior  to  its  acquisition  by 
treaty.  In  1817,  Amelia  Island,  ofif  our  coast,  but 
Spanish  territory,  had  become  the  resort  of  a  pseudo 
military  force  flying  the  flag  of  the  Southern  Repub- 
lic, whose  operations  were  little  removed  fiom  piracy. 
''Since,"  wrote  Secretary  Adams,  November  11,  1817, 
"Spain  is  notoriously  unable  either  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  it  against  them  or  to  recover  it  from  them," 
the  United  States  was  bound  to  occupy  the  island 
and  did  so  by  executive  order  two  years  before  Flor- 
ida was  ceded  by  treaty. 

I  do  not  lay  stress  upon  these  precedents  which 
to-day  are  to  us  little  more  than  inevitable  steps  in 
rounding  out  our  continental  boundary;  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  both  Madison  and  Monroe,  men 
solicitious  of  international  rights,  when  confronted 
by  disorganized  Spanish  territory,  occupied  it  and 
left  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  to  Spain.  And  I  do  not 
doubt  that  eighty  years  hence,  when  we  shall  be  not 
seventy  millions  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  the  English  speaking  race  shall  be  not  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  but  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
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with  our  sister  nation  we  shall  have  entered  upon  our 
appointed  task  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  sea  the 
world  around  and  keeping  fretful  realms  in  awe  of 
law  and  arbitration  that  in  some 

"Hour  to  which  fate  has  joined 

*'Greal;  issues  good  or  bad  for  human  kind." 
acts  which  are  to-day  as  hotly  contested  as  were 
the  occupation  of  West  Florida  and  Amelia  Island, 
will  be  cited  as  just  and  inevitable  steps  in  the  great 
work  of  th«  two  nations  now  harmoniously  united, 
and  let  us  trust  never  again  to  see  disagreement. 

Taught  by  the  peaceful  and  inevitable  steps 
through  which  Florida  had  been  incorporated  in  our 
territory,  John  Quincy  Adams,  April  28,  1823,  when 
our  diplomacy  was  first  forced  to  express  itself  upon 
Cuba,  pointed  out  that  "there  was  a  political  as  well 
as  a  physical  gravitation,"  and  in  a  familiar  passage 
he  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  relations  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  must  be  guided  by  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  island  and  not  by  our  aggression. 
The  hour  was  serious.  Spain  had  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  despotic  and  reactionary  Europe. 
England,  which  under  Canning,  had  called  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  repress  and  balance  all  the 
old,  seemed  likely  to  seize  Cuba  in  return.  Pending 
the  hour  when  Cuba  should  need  us,  we  began  our 
guarantee  of  the  Spanish  title  of  Cuba  against  all 
comers  with  the  words  in  Secretary  Adams'  dispatch 
just  quoted  to  Nelson,  "The  transfer  of  Cuba  to  Great 
Britain  would  be  an  event  unpropitious  to  this 
Union."  Six  weeks  later,  speaking  more  plainly  in 
a  private  letter,  June  11,  1823,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mon- 
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roe,  '*The  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  Great  Britain  would 
be  indeed  a  great  calamity  to  us,"  and  he  suggested 
it  as  the  only  probable  cause  of  war  with  England. 
This  pledge  broadened  with  need.  We  began  by 
excluding  England.  "You  will  now  add,"  wrote 
Secretary  Henry  Clay,  when  Adams  was  himself 
President,  to  our  Minister,  Brown,  October  25,  1825, 
'*that  the  United  States  could  not  permit  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  islands  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain  under  any  contingency  whatever." 

Five  years  passed — Mexico  and  Columbia  as  an 
unquestionable  and  permissible  act  of  war,  were 
proposing  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
as  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State,  October  13,  1830, 
warmly  "remonstrated,"  and  required  through  our 
Minister,  Van  Ness,  a  pledge  that  Mexico  would 
desist.  The  prohibition  against  European  powers 
had  been  widened  to  extend  to  every  American  power 
and  a  pledge  required  besides. 

Few  American  colonies,  not  even  ourselves,  have 
been  able  to  sunder  their  relation  with  the  parent 
country  without  external  aid.  Peninsular  veterans 
turned  the  scale  in  Venezuela.  Admiral  Cochran 
and  his  English  sailors  secured  the  independence  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  prospect  that  like  aid  would  be  extended  to  a 
Cuban  struggle.  With  this  in  mind,  Daniel  Webster 
wrote  to  our  Minister  in  Madrid,  January  14,  1843, 
"In  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  wrest  Cuba  from 
her,  Spain  may  securely  rely  on  the  whole  militaiy 
and  naval  resources  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
or  recover  it."    Nine  years  later,  December  1,  1852, 
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when  Webster's  successor  in  another  term,  Edward 
Everett  in  a  dispatch  to  the  British  Minister,  Mr. 
Crampton,  summed  up  our  attitude  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  he  refused  to  make  this  guarantee  a  matter  of 
international  agreement.  Twenty-six  years  before, 
April  13,  1826,  Henry  Clay  had  written  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Everett,  *'The  United  States  can  enter  into  no  stipu- 
lations to  guarantee  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  Spain." 
Edward  Everett,  in  a  luminous  dispatch,  now  laid 
down  the  triple  principles  of  our  relations  to  Cuba. 
First,  that  we  would  allow  no  other  power  to  take  it. 
Second,  that  we  would  make  this  guarantee  alone,  and 
third,  that  we  would  not  agree  with  any  other  power 
not  to  take  it  ourselves,  because  the  needs  of  Cuba 
might  at  some  time  require  our  interference;  but  the 
President  "would  consider  its  acquisition  by  force, 
except  in  a  just  war  with  Spain  should  an  event  so 
greatly  to  be  deprecated  ever  take  place,  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  civilization  of  the  age." 

Once  only  for  a  brief  period,  was  there  risk  that 
this  honorable  pledge,  which  had  broadened  and 
widened  through  thirty  years,  should  be  broken  by 
the  seizure  of  Cuba  without  reference  to  its  condition 
and  needs.  This  doctrine  was  advanced  in  the  Os- 
tend  manifesto,  but  with  the  supremacy  in  1860  of  the 
political  party  which  had  resolved  in  1856  **that  the 
highwayman's  plea  that  might  makes  right  embodied 
in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect  unworthy 
of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring  shame  and 
dishonor  upon  any  government  that  gave  it  their 
sanction,"  this  peril  passed  away. 

Our  national  policy  was  now  clear.     We  did  not 
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need  Cuba  till  Cuba  needed  us,  and  we  jealously 
retained  in  our  hands  the  right  and  duty  of  judging 
when  this  need  arose.  Forty  years  ago,  when  this 
policy  was  definitely  accepted,  no  colony  seemed  less 
likely  to  need  interference.  Prosperous,  profitable 
and  loyal,  its  future  was  based  upon  the  sugar  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  now  there  came  one  of  those 
changes  in  the  economic  balance  of  production  which 
shift  the  scales  of  empire  and  bring  decaying  powers 
to  destruction. 

In  1840,  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  world's  sugar 
was  made  from  beet  root,  and  Cuba  supplied  a  fifth 
of  the  world's  cane  sugar.  In  ten  years,  1840-50,  beet 
root  sugar  quadrupled  to  a  product  of  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  annually,  and  Lopez's  rebellion  was 
the  fruit.  Twenty  years  passed.  In  1870,  cane  sugar 
had  incieased  in  product  but  one-half,  rising  to  one 
million,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and 
beet  sugar  had  grown  seventeen  fold  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons  per  year  under  the  dis- 
coveries of  German  chemists  and  the  bounties  of  the 
sejcond  empire  in  France,  and  the  second  Cuban 
rebellion  broke  out.  When  the  last  came,  three  years 
ago,  the  beet  root  sugar  product  had  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  till  it  supplied  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  sugar,  and  of  the  third  of  cane,  Cuba  supplied 
barely  a  third  or  a  little  over  one-ninth  of  the  total 
product.  The  whole  fabric  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  its 
plantations,  its  commerce,  its  taxation,  the  cost  of  its 
government  and  its  garrison  had  all  been  adjusted  to 
its  preponderant  share  in  the  one  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  world.     That  lost,  the  whole  fabric  sank  to  ruin 
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and  a  great  debt,  one-third  the  size  of  our  national 
debt,  was  run  up  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  stay  the 
bowing  wall. 

Those  who  declare  that  insurrection  has  been 
fomented  by  American  influence  in  Cuba,  forget  that 
the  collapse  of  Spanish  rule  is  due  to  economic  and 
not  to  military  disaster.  I  know  nothing  more  pa- 
thetic in  history  than  this  slow  bankruptcy  of  a 
nation  and  its  colony  by  causes  which  neither  could 
control.  The  best  elements  of  Spanish  character, 
pride,  sense  of  personal  dignity,  high  honor,  conser- 
vatism, perseverance  and  loyalty,  akin  to  that  of  re- 
ligious faith,  for  Spain  maintains  a  medieval  devotion 
and  is  perhaps  the  one  Latin  land  in  which  men  are 
still  devout,  but  united  to  emphasize  disaster,  while 
all  the  worst  qualities,  oppression,  cruelty  and  mal- 
administration accelerated  it. 
Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee 
And  was  the  safe  guard  of  the  west; 
Men  are  we  and  most  grieved  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  doth  pass  away. 

As  Spanish  administration  deteriorated  under 
economic  depression,  our  obligation  increased.  We 
had  guaranteed  the  Spanish  title  to  the  island  against 
Europe,  against  every  American  country  and  against 
all  external  aid  and  Spain  had  accepted  the  guarant3'. 
We  had  protected  it  from  the  chances  of  war  and  the 
changes  of  peace.  We  were  morally  bound  to  see 
that  Cuba  fared  at  least  no  worse  than  had  we  per- 
mitted it  to  follow  the  course  of  every  other  Spanish 
colony.  Of  our  moral  responsibility  to  the  character 
of  Spanish  administration  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
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For  forty-five  years  we  had  protected,  guaranteed 
to  title  for  thirty  through  two  insurrections,  we  had 
yearly  recognized,  the  obligation  which  our  pledges 
had  created.  But  when  we  came  to  political  action, 
until  an  independent  sovereignty  were  established  in 
Cuba,  we  were  met  by  the  claims  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty. 

The  equal  independent  and  indefeasible  character 
of  sovereignty  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  organ- 
ized society.     By  it  stand  the  security  and  honor  of 
states,  the  safety  of  society,  the  protection  of  property 
and  the  guidance  and  guardianship  of  the   contact 
and  the  contracts  of  men.     Unless  there  be  some  law 
of  action   known  and  recognized  by  nations  which 
transcends  the  claims  of  mere  sovereignty, 
*' Untwine  that  string, 
**Hark  what  discord  comes, 
"Everything  includes  itself  in  power, 
*'Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite. 
"And  appetite  an  universal  wolf." 
Text  books  know  no  exceptions  of  sovereignty, 
but  you  have  learned  that  it  is  not  in  the  text  book 
but  in  the  laboratory  that  the  truth  of  science  is  re- 
corded.    Sovereignty,  like  all  things  earthly,  has  had 
its  changes  and  mutations,  its  differentiation  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  medieval  theory  knew  but  one  supreme 
sovereignty,  the  emperor  in  temporal  and  the  Pope  in 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  rniddle  ages  closed,  religion  rivalled  the  claims  of 
sovereignly  and  allegiance  was  dissolved  at  the  de- 
mands of  faith.     For  a  century  and  a  half  more,  to 
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the  French  Revolution,  dynastic  considerations  were 
intermingled  with  sovereignty  and  its  claims  were 
akin  to  those  of  property.  When  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  met  after  the  welter  of  th^  French  Revolu- 
tion, it  doubtless  might  have  preferred  to  follow 
dynastic  claims,  but  coercing  circumstance  forced  it 
to  disregard  alike  sovereignty  created  by  conquest 
and  by  descent,  and  to  redistribute  the  map  of  Europe 
ostensibly  at  least  with  reference  to  the  geneial  good. 
The  acts  of  this  Congress  no  friend  of  freedom  can 
approve.  Its  principle  opened  the  path  in  public  law 
to  an  authority'  higher  tnan  mere  sovereignty.  In 
1820  when  the  subjects  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples 
overturned  one  of  its  governments  and  forced  a  con- 
stitution upon  him,  Metternich  justified  interfering 
with  G0,000  Austrian  soldiers  on  the  ground  that  since 
Europe  had  established  a  certain  form  of  govern- 
ment, no  one  nation  could  alter  it  without  peril  else- 
where to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  the  preservation 
of  order.  In  1S23  a  French  army  entered  Spain 
abolishing  a  liberal  constitution  which  our  own  gov- 
ernment in  vain  sought  to  recognize  at  Cadiz,  and 
re-established  despotism.  In  1827  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion had  reached  a  point  at  which  neither  Turkey 
nor  Greece  seemed  likely  to  reach  a  successful  termi- 
nation. First  England  and  Russia,  and  later  Eng- 
land, i^'rance  and  Russia  united  in  interference. 
Metternich,  in  a  despatch  to  whose  logical  ability  no 
one  can  take  exception,  pointed  out  that  while  it  was 
possible  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  government 
because  governments  admitted  an  exact  definition, 
the  instant  sovereignty  was  overthrown,  state  craft 
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was  embarked  on  a  vague  sea  of  philauthiopic  pur- 
pose without  chart  or  compass.  But  the  battle  of 
Navarino  was  fought  and  Greece  was  free.  In  1830 
Belgium  arose  against. Holland.  The  title  of  Holland 
was  as  good  as  any  in  Europe.  The  Belgium  prov- 
inces had  been  solemnly  assigned  to  the  Netherlands 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  there  were  fortresses 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  But  a  conference  of  five 
powers  at  London,  not  only  decided  that  it  was  for 
the  good  of  Europe  that  Belgium  should  have  inde- 
pendence rather  than  that  Holland  should  suppress 
an  insurrection  with  which  she  was  fully  able  to 
cope,  but  refused  to  allow  Holland  as  an  interested 
party  to  share  in  determining  the  new  boundary.  In 
ten  years,  European  interference  had  moved  for- 
ward from  aid  to  a  government  to  an  unarmed  and 
as  yet  unsuccessful  insurrection.  Steadily  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  good  of  all  was  superior  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  one  widened.  In  1858  France  and  England 
withdrew  their  ambassadors  from  Naples  on  the 
ground  that  the  administration  of  the  two  Sicilies 
was  such  that  no  decent  government  could  maintain 
diplomatic  relations.  Twenty  years  later  the  march 
of  the  victorious  armies  of  Russia  was  stayed  in 
sight  of  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  and 
the  Berlin  Congress  redistributed  in  the  interest  and 
in  the  name  of  the  concert  of  Europe,  territory  con- 
quered by  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  1885  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the 
peaceful  partition  of  Africa  in  the  Berlin-Congo  con- 
ference in  which  the  United  States  shared.     Western 
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Asia  has  been  the  repeated  witness  of  the  acts  of  the 
concert  of  Europe  and  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Asia 
will  not  be  peaceably  or  permanently  settled  until  it 
speaks.  For  over  eighty  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing this  international  tribunal,  with  all  its  faults  and 
limitations,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  regarding 
the  interests  of  all  and  ostensibly  both  justice  and 
humanity  rather  than  any  individual  sovereign  rights. 
It  has  prevented  war  over  the  partition  of  Africa,  the 
only  continent  peacefully  divided  by  Europe.  Its 
peaceful  influences  promises  to  increase.  Uncon- 
sciously when  we  adopted  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we 
excluded  its  working  from  the  western  hemisphere, 
but  nations  like  individuals  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences  as  well  as  the  intent  of  their  acts.  We 
began  by  excluding  European  colonization.  We 
went  on  in  Mexico  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any 
government  by  foreign  aid.  In  Venezuela  we  laid 
down  the  principle  in  territorial  disputes  between 
any  European  power,  though  it  were  England  herself 
and  an  American  state,  that  the  right  of  the  stronger 
should  not  prevail,  but  that  the  difference  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  and  by  law.  With  the  accept- 
ance by  England  of  arbitration  in  Venezuela,  Europe 
withdrew  from  the  western  world. 

This  forces  on  this  country  the  alternative  of 
either  supplying  the  place  of  the  concert  of  Europe 
in  the  Americas,  or  of  leaving  this  hemisphere  a  no 
man's  land  where  no  authority  exists  and  no  com- 
mon law^  is  recognized  as  superior  to  the  injustice  or 
inhumanity,  the  oppression  or  the  aggression  of  indi- 
vidual sovereignties.     This  august  duty  we  only  can 
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discharge  and  we  can  share  it  with  none  other.  The 
increment  of  our  population  in  any  two  years  is 
greater  than  the  total  population  of  any  one  Ameri- 
can country,  except  two,  Mexico  and  Brazil,  and  our 
increase  in  ten  years  is  larger  than  the  population  of 
either  of  these,  while  our  total  population  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  Americas  put  together  by 
10,000,000.  This  difference  of  population  but  faintly 
expresses  the  disproportion  of  resources  of  the  power 
of  responsibility. 

Through  seventy  years  we  have  been  approach- 
ing this  new  national  duty,  and  when  the  co)idition 
of  Spanish  administration,  for  which  we  had  made 
ourselves  responsible  by  our  own  act  through  the 
guarantee  of  every  President  and  every  Secretary  of 
State  from  Monroe  and  Adams  to  Grant  and  Fish, 
required  interference,  we  acted  not  in  our  sovereign 
capacity  as  equal  to  Spain,  but  as  representing  the 
higher  necessities  of  international  law  and  standing 
in  the  west  in  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  concert 
of  Europe  in  the  east.  No  one  doubts  that  if  the 
revolt  m  Sicily,  which  began  in  December,  1895,  at 
about  the  same  time  as  in  Cuba,  had  reached  the  same 
condition  as  that  island,  the  concert  of  Europe  would 
have  interferred.  We  cannot  leave  the  westeru 
world  alone  unarmed  to  enforce  justice,  and  protect 
the  claims  of  humanity.  The  ascending  curve  of  our 
own  history  meets  this  ascending  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  practiced  through  the  century-  by  Eu- 
rope and  together  they  form  an  arch  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  tramp  of  armies  in  the  service  of  law  and 
of  humanity.     The  precise  steps  by  which  we  reached 
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this  decision  I  do  not  enter  on  now  because  they  are 
neither  history  or  politics.  The  declaration  of  war 
has  taken  them  outside  of  the  arena  of  contemporary 
discussion  and  history  has  not  yet  begun  their  com- 
mon study,  but  you  and  I  know  as  students  of  his- 
tory, that  there  is  never  a  crisis  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  see  some  opportunity  for  adjustment 
when  the  final  blow  is  struck.  It  is  not  by  the 
nutations  of  the  poles  but  by  the  sweep  of  planet  or 
nation  on  its  orbit  that  we  calculate  eclipse  and  jus- 
tify war.  I  am  not  asserting  that  the  law,  which  I 
have  discussed,  was  the  conscious  guide  of  the  nation. 
As  I  have  said  the  laws  guiding  nations  like  those  of 
nature  are  discovered  not  by  enactment  and  declara- 
tion,  but  by  experiment  and  observation.  But  at 
least  1  ask  you  to  note  how  f  uHy  our  action  accorded 
with  this  principle  of  law.  We  refused  to  make  a 
national  grievance  like  the  explosion  of  the  Maine 
the  cause  of  war.  We  accepted  the  facts  which  show 
that  an  independent  sovereignty  was  not  yet  ere 
ated  in  Cuba.  We  sullied  our  claim  by  no  plea  of 
material  loss  and  damage.  Acting  as  judges  of  these 
western  lands,  we  pledged  ourselves  not  to  occupy 
Cuba,  the  object  of  adjudication,  and  we  jealously 
and  justly  left  ourselves  free  in  regard  to  the  other 
fruits  and  results  of  war,  whatsoever  they  might  be, 
near  or  distant,  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Philippines. 
Nor  was  there  lack  of  that  providential  preparation 
by  which  nations  are  prepared  for  crises,  commence- 
ment and  graduation  in  new  duties.  In  England  I 
find  from  the  press,  by  letters  and  from  personal 
acquaintances,  that  sympathy  with  us  largely  springs 
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from  gratitude;  that  while  England  was  unable  to 
interfere  in  Armenia,  for  the  concert  of  Europe  con- 
sists of  six  nearly  equal  powers,  the  other  branch  of 
the  English  speaking  race  was  not  forced  to  keep  its 
sword  sheathed  when  both  justice  and  mercy  called. 
If  we  acted,  no  one  can,  I  think,  doubt  that  much 
was  due  to  the  training  which  we  had  received, 
watching  impotent  Europe  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
paralleled crime,  of  Armenian  massacre.  For  three 
years  Providence  held  this  object  lesson  before  us, 
and  when  the  hour  struck  for  us,  we  knew  our  duty. 

I  am  the  son  of  an  American  missionarv  in 
Turkey.  My  boyhood  was  passed  in  two  cities  since 
ravaged  by  massacre.  Two  of  my  schoolmates 
with  whom  I  sat,  sealed  their,  witness  to  their  faith 
with  their  blood  after  unimaginable  torture.  For 
weeks  I  sat  in  my  quiet  home  in  Philadelphia  and 
read  letters  which  told  of  the  unutterable  woe  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  life-long  fi  lends.  There  are 
to  us  all  moments  when  we  feel  for  our  land  as  a 
"lover  and  a  friend,"  but  I  have  known  none  of 
more  tearful  joy  than  when  I  read  from  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  one  of  those  cities,  whose  name  for 
obvious  reasons  I  do  not  disclose,  but  in  which  on  a 
stark  November  day  there  lay  long  windrows  of  men 
slaughtered  for  their  faith,  which  ran:  "The  victory 
at  Manilla  has  had  a  good  effect  here.  It  has  de- 
pressed the  Turks  and  encouraged  the  Armenians. 
Both  look  upon  it  as  the  triumph  of  humanitarianism." 

This  high  duty  as  the  court  of  last  resort,  su- 
preme over  all  sovereignty,  we  have  not  sought  and 
cannot  refuse.     Nothing  shows  more  distinctly  our 
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consciousness  of  the  true  character  of  our  dutv  than 
the  fashion  in  which  the  nation  has  addressed  itself 
without  regard  to  material  advantage.  These  things 
come  not  by  logic  and  reason,  but  from  a  higher 
source. 

"This  is  the  mystery  in  the  soul  of  state, 
"Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 
"Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expression  to." 
If  first  in  Venezuela  and  next  in  Cuba  we  were 
acting  solely  for  our  material  advantage,  no  defence 
can  be  made,  but  when  we  accept  the  position  that 
we  were  discharging  a  duty  demanded  both  by 
justice  and  our  position  as  the  supreme  arbitrator  of 
the  hemisphere,  called  to  it  by  the  same  providence 
which  has  made  us  great,  strong  and  safe,  then  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  no  right  to  ask,  in  meeting  this 
duty,  what  is  it  worth,  any  more  than  law  or  courts 
can  consider  the  relative  expense  of  enforcing  justice. 
The  generation  to  which  I  belong,  and  most  of  those 
about  me,  has  had  the  work  of  preparation  and  trans- 
ition ;  the  generation  before  us  did  the  work  of  pre- 
serving the  union.  The  generation  to  which  you 
belong  will  see  this  new  national  duty  in  operation. 
All  our  efforts  as  citizens  in  behalf  of  a  "more  perfect 
union"  have  been  in  the  past  inconceivably  dignified 
by  their  relation  to  the  great  experiment  in  popular 
government  by  which  free  institutions  must  stand  or 
fall.  But  this  new  national  duty  sheds  a  new  radi- 
ance and  high  significance  on  every  act  of  citizen- 
ship. Each  worthy  act  prepares  the  nation  for  its 
work  of  enforcing  justice,  arbitration  and  law  in  the 
world  of  the  west.     In  the  many  fortunate  auguries 
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for  the  Republic  due  to  the  education  of  women  in 
the  last  twenty- five  years,  I  know  none  more  fortun- 
ate than  the  circumstance  that  while  educated  women 
once  agitated  for  rights,  to-day  educated  women  are 
asking  to  discharge  duties.  We  heard  much  from 
them  once  of  female  suffrage;  we  hear  most  to-day 
of  reform  in  education  and  in  civic  affairs,  of  better 
schools  and  of  clean  streets.  The  advancing  woman 
once  sought  personal  privilege;  to-day  she  seeks 
social  service.  Into  this  service  you  enter  to-day 
equipped,  educated  and  I  trust  inspired  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  your  every  labor  is  not  only  laid  on 
the  altar  of  national  devotion,  but  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  nation  called  to  the  duty  of  enforcing 
justice  and  protecting  humanity  in  two  continents. 

On  the  success  of  women  in  the  new  work  of 
reform  in  which  they  have  entered,  rests  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  local  government.  And  from  these  must 
come  the  redemption  of  the  union.  In  no  other  land 
is  this  more  necessary  for  two  democracies  of  differ- 
ing type  and  tendency  are  before  us  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  English  speaking  race.  In  England, 
through  all  the  workings  of  the  state,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Sidney  Webb  have  shown  no  less  in  the  trade 
unioh  than  in  parliament,  the  drift  is  for  the  mass  to 
select  experts  to  do  their  work.  In  one  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's cabinet  every  member  but  two  had  been 
through  a  double-first  at  Oxford,  or  a  Senior- wrangler 
at  Cambridge.  Our  own  democracy  moves  in  a 
different  direction  more  difficult  of  attainment  I  de- 
voutly believe  and  better  worth  attaining.  We  have 
preferred  to  adopt  what  Plato  called  scornfully  in  the 
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Republic  a  theatrocacy  in  which  every  spectator 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  decision  in  progress. 
For  good  or  for  evil  we  have  determined  to  commit 
all  to  the  decision  of  all.  Not  one  of  us  but  has  seen 
issues  which  we  deemed  could  only  be  passed  on  by 
experts,  cast  into  the  boiling  caldron  of  universal 
suffrage  and  triumphantly  emerge  clad  in  the  youth 
of  eternal  liberty.  But  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
and  type  of  national  life  gives  every  educated  person 
the  responsibility  of  using  their  talent  and  their 
power  to  educate  and  advance  the  general  level.  Al- 
ways a  duty  this  becomes  now  of  paramount  import- 
ance when  the  nation  is  forced  to  address  itself  to 
the  critical  problems  afforded  by  this  evident  deter- 
mination to  assume  responsibility  for  oppression, 
aggression  and  wrong  in  this  hemisphere. 

There  are  doubtless  those  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  shrink  from  their  stupendous  responsi- 
bility, but  the  die  has  been  cast,  the  decision  has 
been  made,  the  responsibility  has  been  incurred  and 
it  remains  only  for  each  of  us  through  this  war  and 
in  the  years. of  peace  which  follow,  as  educated  men 
and  women  to  develop  and  guide  the  nation  so  that 
it  may  be  equal  to  its  new  national  duties.  For  all 
of  us  the  ship  of  state  plows  its  way  through  new 
seas: 

"Cras  ingens  interabimus  aequor." 

In  its  new  voyage  with  justice  at  the  prow  and 
prudence  at  the  helm,  a  triumphant  and  peaceful 
voyage  is  certain,  and  from  the*  bridge  some  signal 
like  that  of  Dewey  at  Manilla,  no  mere  rhodomon* 
tade  like  ''Remember  the  Maine"  falsely  attributed, 
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but  the  flags  which  really  flew  from  the  signal  hal- 
yards of  the  Olympia:  "Keep  cool  and  obey  orders." 
"Keep  cool,"  in  the  discharge  of  the  new  national 
duty,  "keep  cool"  from  partisan  strife,  from  national 
ambition,  from  personal  self  seeking,  from  vague 
theory  and  "obey  orders,"  the  orders  of  that  heavenly 
justice  by  which  countries  grow  great  and  peoples 
prosper.  So  moving,  as  it  was  with  the  fathers,  so 
may  it  be  with  the  sons.  As  with  the  mothers,  so 
with  the  daughters. 

Talcott  Williams. 
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TWO  ADAPTATIONS  OP  SHAKSPERE. 

I  give  the  results  of  an  examination  of  two  adapta- 
tions of  Shakspere,  Otway's  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
Hawkins'  of  Cymheline.  The  first  held  the  stage  for 
sixty  years,  the  second  was  the  product  of  a  scholar 
of  eminence  in  his  day.  The  most  evident  thing 
about  both  adaptations  is  the  amusing  contrast  be- 
tween Shakspere's  poetry  and  the  efforts  of  his  re- 
visers to  rival  it.  I  have  confined  my  attention, 
however,  to  an  examination  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  two  versions  throw  light  on  the  literary  taste  and 
theories  of  their  times.  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
Otvvay's  alterations  are  typical  of  the  restoration 
heroic  tragedy  and  how  they  illustrate  the  begin- 
nings of  the  eighteenth  century  poetical  vocabulary ; 
and  I  have  considered  Hawkins  as  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  the  pseudo-classic  dramatic 
theory. 

I.     Otway's  History   and  Fall  of  Caius  Marius. 

Otway's  tragedy,  The  History  and  Fall  of  Caius 
Marias,  was  first  acted  in  1G80.  The  main  action  of 
the  play  deals  with  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sulla;  and  with  this  I  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
secondary  action  deals  with  the  love  of  the  younger 
Marius  for  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Metellus,  a  leader  of 
Sulla's  party;   and  for  this  part,  Otway,  as  he  con- 
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fesses  in  the  prologue,  has  robbed  Shakspeie  of  half 
a  play.  A  considerable  portion  of  Lavinia's  and 
Marius'  lines  are  copied  almost  word  for  word  from 
Juliet's  and  Romeo's;  and  a  lesser  portion  of  Sulpi- 
cius'  from  Mercutio's.  The  nurse  is  a  still  closer 
copy  of  Shakspere's  character. 

The  plot  is  consideraby  altered.  Marius  has  no 
first  love,  corresponding  to  Rosaline;  there  are  no 
interviews  with  Friar  Laurence;  there  is  no  part 
corresponding  to  Tybalt's.  In  the  death  scene  Marius 
lives  until  after  Lavinia  awakes,  and  Lavinia  lives 
long  enough  after  his  death  to  do  a  good  deal  of  de- 
claiming. Earlier  in  the  play  there  is  another  digress- 
ion from  Shakspere;  Lavinia  leaves  her  home  to 
avoid  marrying  Sulla  and  meets  the  exiled  Marii  in 
a  wood. 

This  addition  is  evidently  made  in  order  to  give 
a  touch  of  tenderness  to  a  situation  full  of  tragic 
suffering.  The  conception  of  Lavinia's  part  is  that 
of  the  type  so  familiar  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  and 
particularly  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  the  extremely 
tender  and  loving  maiden  who  leaves  home  to 
serve  her  distressed  lover  as  a  page.  Lavinia  does 
not,  to  be  sure,  wear  boy's  clothing,  but  a  few  quota- 
tions will  make  plain  her  resemblance  to  her  Eliza- 
bethan prototypes. 

'^IWd  wandered  up  ^nd  down  these  woods  and  meadows 
Till  I  have  lost  my  way. 

Against  a  tall,  young,  slender,  well  grown  oak 
Leaning,  I  found  Lavinia  in  the  bark. 
My  Marius  should  not  be  far  hence. ^' 
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'*I  come 
To  bear  a  part  in  everything  that^s  tbine, 
BeH  happiness  or  sorrow.     In  these  woods 
Whilst  from  pursuing  enemies  you*re  safe, 
1*11  range  about^  and  find  the  fruits  and  springs, 
Gather  oool  sedges,  daffodils  and  lilies 
And  softest  camomile  to  make  us  beds, 
Whereon  my  love  and  I  at  night  will  sleep 
And  dream  of  better  fortune." — Act  IV,  Sc.  ^, 

Thus  a  bit  of  pretty  sentimeut  is  added  to  the 
stories  of  youthful  passion  and  Marius'  downfall  ia  a 
fashion  quite  typical  of  the  heroic  tragedy  of  the 
restoration.  This  play  belongs,  then,  with  the  melo- 
drama which  precedes  the  pseudo-classic  tragedy. 

In  another  respect,  also,  it  resembles  the  type  of 
tragedy,  transitional  between  the  Elizabethans  and 
Cato.  It  not  only  deals  with  a  wide  variety  of  emo- 
tions, it  also  has  a  distinctly  comic  element.  The 
parts  of  Mercutio  and  the  nurse  are  both  retained  and 
the  latter  considerably  increased.  Otway  is,  indeed, 
so  anxious  to  make  the  nurse  funny,  that  the  char- 
acter loses  all  naturalness  and  becomes  merely  far- 
cical. For  example  she  announces  Juliet's  death  as 
follows: 

'*your  only  daughter's  dead. 
Dead  as  a  herring,  stock-fish  or  door  nail.'' 

— Ac<  V.  Sc.  2, 

In  the  parts  of  Lavinia  and  Marius,  he  has  added 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  and  omitted  a  good  deal  of 
Shakspere's  loveliest  poetry  and  condensed  more. 
Some  of  the  additions  show  the  tendency  toward  bal- 
anced rhetorical  declamation  which  already  existed. 
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This  declamation  is  indulged  in  without  any  regard 
for  consistencj'"  of  character.  For  example:  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  play,  after  Metellus  has  threatened 
to  banish  Lavinia  from  his  house,  she  delivers  the 
following  oration: 

^*  Will  you  tbeQ  quite  cast  ofE  your  poor  Laviuia 
And  turn  me  like  a  vagrant  out  of  doors 
To  wander  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Borne 
And  beg  my  bread  with  sorrow?    Can  I  bear 
The  proud  and  hard  revilings  of  a  slave, 
Fat  with  a  master's  plenty,  whea  I  ask 
A  little  pity  for  my  pinching  wants? 
Shall  I  endure  the  cold,  wet,  windy  night 
To  seek  a  shelter  under  dropping  eves, 
A  porch  my  bed, a  threshold  for  my  pillow, 
Shi V 'ring  and  starved  for  want  of  warmth  and  food? 
Sweird  with  my  sighs  and  almost  chok*d  with  tears. 
Must  I  at  the  uncharitable  gates 
Of  proud,  great  men  implore  relief  in  vain? 
Must  I,  your  poor  Lavinia,  bear  all  this 
Because  I  am  not  mistress  of  my  heart 
Or  cannot  love  according  to  your  liking?*' 

— Act  L  Sc.  i. 

It  is  certainly  rather  startling  to  find  Lavinia 
declaiming  thus  in  one  scene  and  in  the  next  speak- 
ing the  poetry  of  the  balcony  scene. 

Sometimes  the  added  declamations  are  decidedly 
moralizing,  so  moralizing  and  with  so  little  provoca- 
tion that  they  suggest  the  kind  of  taste  which  later 
found  an  exponent  in  Rymer.  For  example :  Marius 
thus  delivers  himself  on  the  nurse's  garrulity : 
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^'How  happy  is  the  eve  Ding  tide  of  life 
When  phlegm  has  quencn'ed  our  passions,  trifling  out 
The  feeble  remnant  of  our  silly  days 
In  follies,  such  as  dotage  best  is  pleased  with, 
Free  from  the  wounding  and  tormenting  cares 
That  toss  the  thoughtful,  active,  busy  mind!^' 

—Act  III.  Sc,  I. 

Sometimes  the  declamation  is  pure  rant.  So  La- 
vinia  on  Marius'  death  ends  an  eighteen  line  speech 
with: 

^'Oh!  I  could  read  these  walls  with  lamentation. 
Tear  up  the  dead  from  their  corrupted  graves. 
And  daub  the  face  of  earth  with  her  own  bowels.*' 

She  dies  with  the  following: 

^^This  sword  yet  reeking  wita  my  father *s  gore, 
Plunge  it  into  my  breast:  plunge,  plunge  it  there 
And  let  rage,  distraction,  and  despair 
beize  all  mankind,  till  they  grow  mad  as  I  am/* 

--Act  V,  End, 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  Elizabethan  rant  which 
came  from  an  imagination  that  broke  from  all  con- 
trol; this  is  the  restoration  rant  which  came  from  a 
deliberate  effort  to  mimic  extraordinary  passion. 
This  is  kind  of  stuff  that  Otway  was  willing  to  place 
side  by  side  with  Shakspere's  ** extravagancies,"  the 
kind  of  stuff  with  which  he  "heightened"  and  **orna- 
mented"  Shakspere's  death  scene. 

So  much  for  his  addition:  I  come  now  to  the 
parts  of  Shakspere's  play  which  he  retained  with  only 
verbal  modifications.  In  these  Otway  usually  does 
not  try  to  "heighten"  Shakspere,  but  rather  to  "reg- 
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ulate"  him,  and  there  is  considerable  that  is  signifi- 
cant in  illustrating  the  change  then  taking  place  in 
the  poetic  vocabulary.  The  lines  of  the  nurse  and 
Sulpicius  (Mercutio)  oflfer  little  of  importance,  al- 
though the  Queen  Mab  speech  is  decidedly  altered; 
but  in  the  dialogue  of  Marius  and  Lavinia,  Shaks- 
pere  is  frequently  toned  down  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 
I  merely  give  a  list  of  the  direct  alterations  of 
most  importance.  In  the  balcony  scene  Marius, 
junior,  begins 

^^He  laughs  at  wounds  that  never  felt  their  smart. 
Wnat  light  is  that  which  breaks  through  yonder  shade?" 

-^Act  11,  Sc  2. 

Apparently  **shade"  was  thought  an  elegant  sub- 
stitute for  "window  ."  Shortly  afterwards,  one  of 
Shakspere's  similes  gives  way  to  a  conventional  one. 

**For  thoti  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o*re  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  Heaven 
Unto  the  white,  upturned,  wandering  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him.  ^  * 

is  changed  to 

**As  glorious  to  this  night  as  sun  at  noon 
To  the  admiring  eyes  of  gazing  mortals." 

In  Juliet's  lines  beginning 

**'Tls  but  tny  name  that  is  mine  enemy," 

the  passage 

*^It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man." 

is  omitted. 
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"Romeo  HoflE  thy  name,"  becomes  "Marius,  lose 
thy  name."  The  avoidance  of  the  specific  and  the 
preference  for  the  common  place  or  conventional  is, 
indeed,  marked  throughout  the  alteration.  Lavinia 
ends  by  saying,  **Take  all  Lavinia,"  instead  of  Jul- 
iet's "Take  all  myself;"  and  in  general  the  use  of 
proper  names,  "my  Lavinia,  thy  Marius,  etc.,"  is 
noticeable.  The  rest  of  the  balcony  scene  is  much 
condensed,  but  Shakspere's  language  is  retained 
except  for  the  following  changes.     Romeo's 

*'CaIl  me  but  love,  and  I'll  ke  new  baptized; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Borneo." 

changes  for  the  conventional  line 

*^Call  me  but  thine,  and  joys  will  so  transport  me, 
I  shall  forget  myself  and  be  quite  ohanged." 

Romeo's  "dear  saint"  becomes  "dear  creature." 

Juliet's  '^What  man  art  thou  that  thus  be  screen'd  in  night 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel" 

becomes  ^*  Who  art  thou,  that  thus  hid  and  veil'd  in  night 

Hast  overheard  my  follies?" 
Romeo's  "I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise'* 
becomes  "  I'd  hazard  ruin  for  a  prize  so  dear." 
Juliet's  "farewell  compliment"  becomes  "farewell  all 
such  follies." 
Romeo  says 

**Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear;"  but 
Marius:  ''By  yon  bright  Cynthia's  beams  that  shine  above:'' 
Romeo:  "If  my  hearts  dear  love"  and 
Marius:  ** Witness,  all  ye  powers." 

*'  I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night," 

sinks  into 
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'^I*m  hardly  satisfied  with  this  night's  contract/* 
^^And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again'* 

becomes  **And  yet  I  wish  I  could  retrieve  it  back." 

*' Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud'* 

becomes  merely 

*  ^Restraint  has  fears.** 

An  even  more  marked  example  than  the  last  of 
the  change  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  is  the 
alteration  of, 

^'And  with  a  silk  thread  pluck  it  back  asain.** 
into        *'To  pull  it  by  its  fetteis  back  again.*' 

Juliet's  "parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow"  is  trans- 
ferred to  Marius  and  amplified  into 

'^There's  such  sweet  pain  in  parting 
That  I  could  hang  forever  on  thy  arms 
And  look  away  my  life  into  thy  eyes.*' 

(Act  IIL  Sc.  ^.)  In  Juliet's  soliloquy  beginning, 
"Gallop  apace,  you  fier)*^  footed  steeds, "  "waggoner" 
becomes  charioteer;  "garish  sun"  becomes  "gaudy 
sun";  and  Lavinia  asks  the  nurse. 

'^How  fares  the  lord  of  all  my  joys,  my  Marius?" 

Act  IV.  Sc.  1.  In  the  parting  scene, 
^*What  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east?" 
becomes  ^^What  envious  straaks 

Of  light  embroider  all  the  cloudy  east?" 

^^And  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops" 
changes  to  ^*Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  gai]y  dressed^ 

Whilst  all  the  birds  bring  music  to  his  levee." 

The  change  in  metaphors  here  is  surely  very  typ- 
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ical  of  the  change  in  the  times.  The  lord,  gaily 
dressed  for  his  levee,  was  doubtless  a  more  brilliant 
spectacle  to  the  restoration  poet  than  the  morning 
light  on  the  mountains. 

Juliet's  speech  beginning,  "It  is,  it  is,  hence 
away,  begone,"  changes  to  '*Fly  hence,  away  my 
ilarius,"  and  ends  with, 

*'0r  that  a  lethargy  bad  seiz'd  the  morning 
And  she  had  slept  and  never  wak'd  again 
To  part  me  from  th'  embraces  of  my  love." 
Juliet's  ^^Metbinss  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb'^ 
becomes  '*Now  thou  art  from  my  arms 

Like  a  gMost,  with  borror  in  thy  visage.'^ 

Many  of  these  changes  point  directly  to  the  wide 
difference  between  Shakspere  and  Otway.  At  the 
same  time,  a  slight  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  changes  illustrate  the  conventionalization  of 
the  poetic  vocabulary  which  had  begun  by  Otway's 
time. 

It  will  be  noticed,  for  example,  that  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  change  from  a  general  to  a  specific 
phrase,  but  on  the  contrary  specific  words  are  often 
changed  for  words  of  more  general  significance  which 
were  thought  more  usual  in  poetic  expression.  Thus 
''doflf,"  *'waggoner,"  "silken  thread"  are  avoided. 
Again  in  the  desciiption  of  emotional  states  specific 
words  are  likewise  avoided,  and  words  of  vague  and 
general  meaning  substituted,  such  as  "joys,"  "fears," 
"follies."  Still  further,  metaphors  are  apparently 
regarded  as  matters  of  conscious  rhetorical  decora- 
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tion,  and  preference  is  given  to  those  whose  elegance 
had  long  been  authenticated  by  poetic  usage.  Thus 
we  have,  ''joys  transport,"  "veil'd  in  night,"  and 
"bright  Cynthia's  beams." 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  those 
changes  were  all  made  with  deliberation.  Otway 
had  the  text  of  Shakspere  before  him  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  copy  long  passages  without  alteration. 
When  he  did  make  a  change,  he  must  then  have  had 
some  definite  motive;  and  the  examples  cited  show 
how  much  he  was  influenced  by  the  taste  of  the  time. 
The  pseudo-classic  poetic  vocabulary  already  had  its 
beginnings. 

In  the  play  as  a  whole,  Lavinia  thus  becomes  a 
curiously  incongruous  piece  of  patch-work.  There 
is  the  scene  in  which  she  appears  as  one  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  sentimental  maidens.  There  are  long 
passages  in  which  she  is  Shakspere's  Juliet  except 
for  occasional  lapses  into  the  conventionalized  dialect 
of  Restoration  poetry.  Finally  there  is  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  play  than  the  space  I  have 
given  to  it  would  indicate  in  which  she  is  merely  a 
mouth-piece  for  balanced  declamation  or  prodigious 
rant.  In  this  aspect  she  is  no  longer  Shakspere's 
child  of  passion ;  she  is  the  stage  heroine  of  the  Res- 
toration melodrama. 

The  very  change  in  the  name  suggests  the  nature 
of  the  entire  alteration.  It  is  not  Juliet,  it  is  Lavinia, 
"Marias'  dear  Lavinia,"  who  thus  describes  herself: 

*^I  am  Lavinia^  born  of  noble  race. 
My  blooming  beauty  conquered  many  hearts, 
But  proved  the  greatest  torment  of  my  own : 
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Though  my  vows  prospered,  and  my  love  was  ans^  eiM 

By  Marius,  the  noblest,  godliest  youth 

That  man  e'er  envied  at,  or  virgin  sighed  for.'* 

-^Act  V.  Sec.  4. 

11.    Hawkins'  Cymbeline. 

The  Cymbeline  of  William  Hawkins  was  acted  at 
the  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1759  and  published 
during  the  same  year.  Its  stage  presentation  en- 
countered many  difficulites,  chief  of  which  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  leading  actress,  and  the  play  ran 
for  only  six  nights.  Hawkins  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  a  scholar  of  apparent  distinction  at  the 
time,  a  translator  of  the  Aeneid,  and  an  author  of 
two  other  tragedies  and  several  volumes  of  mis- 
cellanies and  poetry.  He  was  professedly  a  student 
and  an  admirer  of  Shakspere;  and  sought  in  his 
version  of  Cymbeline  to  remove  the  irregularities,  to 
remodel  the  play  in  conformance  with  the  unities, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  Shakspere's  dic- 
tion. 

A  quotation  or  two  from  his  preface  will  more 
plainly  indicate  his  intentions. 

"The  Tragedy  of  Cymbeline  is,  in  the  whole 
oeconomy  of  it,  one  of  the  most  irregular  productions 
of  Shakespeare.  Its  defects,  however,  or  rather  its 
superfluities,  are  more  than  equalled  by  beauties  and 
excellencies  of  various  kinds.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  something  so  pleasingly  romantic,  and  likewise 
so  truly  British  in  the  subject  of  it,  that  I  flatter  my- 
self an  attempt  to  reduce  it,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
regular  standard   of   the   Drama   will   be   favorably 
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received  by  all  admirers  of  novelty  where  Propriety 
is  its  foundation.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to 
new-construct  the  tragedy  almost  upon  the  plan  of 
Aristotle  himself  in  respect  to  the  unity  of  Time, 
with  so  thorough  a  veneration,  however,  for  the 
great  Father  of  the  English  Stage  that,  even  while  I 
have  presumed  to  regulate  and  modernize  his  design, 
I  have  thought  it  an  honor  to  tread  in  his  step  and  to 
imitate  his  Stile  with  the  humility  and  reverance  of 
a  Son,  With  this  view,  I  have  retained  in  many 
places  the  very  language  of  the  original  author  and 
in  all  others  endeavored  to  supply  it  with  a  diction 
similar  thereunto;  so  that  as  an  unknown  friend  of 
mine  has  observed,  the  present  attempt  is  new 
whether  it  be  considered  as  an  alteration  from  or  an 
imitation  of  Shakespeare."        *        *        ♦ 

"After  all  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Shakespeare  or  from  insinuating 
that  the  plays  of  so  exalted  a  genius  require  such  new- 
modelling  as  the  present  in  order  to  have  the  render- 
ing them  useful  or  entertaining.  I  have  ventured 
publicly  to  defend  the  great  dramatic  Poet  on  the 
liberties  he  has  taken,  but  still  Shakespeare,  himself, 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear  a  modern  dress  provided 
it  can  be  made  tolerably  to  fit  him." 

The  observance  of  the  unities  was  a  favorite 
foible  of  the  pseudo-classic  dramatic  theory  and  was 
Hawkins'  first  care.  He  manages  the  unity  of  time 
well  enough  and  comes  somewhere  near  the  unity  of 
place  by  omitting  the  Italian  scenes  and  confining 
the  action  to  the  King's  palace  and  the  cave  in  Wales 
or  places  near  it.     By  omitting  the  comic  scenes 
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where  Cloten  figures,  the  attempted  seduction  and 
the  bedroom  scene,  he  also  succeeds  in  "regulating'* 
the  action. 

This  effort  to  regulate  the  action  led  him,  indeed, 
to  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  plot.  A  mere 
buffoon  like  Cloten  would  by  no  means  do  for  an 
eighteenth  century  tragedy,  so  Cloten  becomes  a 
serious  villain.  He  is  also  a  traitor  to  the  Britains 
and  in  league  with  the  Romans;  and  the  Roman  war 
is  made  distinctly  the  central  action.  The  Queen  is 
apparently  regarded  as  an  unedifying  monster  and  is 
excluded  from  the  play.  Pisanio  is  made  a  tool  of 
Cloten  and  takes  the  part  of  Shakspere's  Jachimo. 
Eventually  he  is  killed  in  accord  with  poetic  justice. 
The  bedroom  scene  and  the  manner  in  which  he  per- 
suaded Leonatus  of  Imogen's  guilt,  are  presented  by 
narration,  a  favorite  device  of  the  pseudo-classic 
drama.  The  scenes  at  the  cave  aie  much  the  same  as 
in  Shakspere,  except  that  a  new  character,  Phila- 
rio,  is  introduced.  He  is  instructed  by  Leonatus  to  kill 
Imogen;  has  several  long  arguments  with  himself  on 
the  question  of  her  guilt;  and  finally  threatens  her 
with  death  in  order  to  test  her  innocence,  but  admin- 
isters a  sleeping  potion  instead  of  poison.  The  final 
disentanglement  occupies  the  entire  fifth  act  and  is 
managed  in  part  by  a  letter  to  Leonatus  which  the 
dying  Pisanio  gives  to  Palador,  one  of  Cymbeline's 
sons.  This  reconstruction  of  the  plot  is  managed 
with  little  dramatic  skill,  but  is  a  consistent  enough 
effort  to  follow  the  principles  of  the  pseudo-classic 
theory. 

When  we  come  to  the  text  itself,  it  is  hard  to 
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find  any  signs  of  consistency.  The  style  is  neither 
Shakspere's  nor  Hawkins',  neither  of  1610  nor  1759; 
it  is  an  amazing  combination  of  efforts  to  improve 
and  to  imitate  Shakspere;  on  the  one  hand  to  dress 
his  rude  genius  in  modem  clothes  and  on  the  other 
to  outdo  him  in  extravagant  brilliancy.  Sometimes 
Hawkins  retains  Shakspere's  exact  words;  some- 
times he  combines  lines  from  half-a-dozen  different 
speeches  into  one ;  sometimes  he  goes  to  other  plays 
than  Cymbeline  for  Shakspere's  phrases.  He  rear 
ranges  speeches,  lines,  and  even  phrases  and  still  re- 
tains Shakspere's  words.  Often  he  keeps  the  words 
when  his  rearrangement  destroys  the  rhythm,  and 
of  ten  he  writes  an  imitating  style  which  is  about  as 
much  like  Shakspere's  as  a  well-shaken  box  of  words 
from  a  Shaksperian  glossary  would  be.  At  other 
times,  by  frequent  quotation  and  by  means  of  his  evi- 
dent knowledge  of  Shakspere's  vocabulary,  he  does 
manage  to  produce  a  fairly  clever  imitation.  Often, 
too,  he  utterly  discards  his  avowed  purpose  of  retain- 
ing Shakspere's  diction  and  writes  an  ordinary  dec- 
lamatory eighteenth  century  style. 

Such  a  hodge-podge  of  a  style  does  not  readily 
submit  to  analysis.  However,  by  noting  a  number 
of  its  salient  characteristics,  I  think  we  may  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  Hawkins'  attitude.  Before 
doing  this,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  see  what  sort  of 
verse  Hawkins  ordinarily  wrote  when  he  was  not 
laboring  under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  imitat- 
ing Shakspere.  A  few  lines  from  his  Eulogy  onGen- 
ius  will  show  that  he  understood  the  methods  of  the 
rhyming  couplet,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  his 
own  view  of  his  character. 
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*^For  me,  bowe*er  I  covet  lasting  fame 
And  pant  with  longings  of  a  poet's  name. 
Yet  let  my  soul  confess  a  nobler  aim. 
Qive  me,  kind  Heav'n,  still  higher  points  to  reach. 
Give  me  to  practice  what  1  strive  to  teach. 
My  standing  rules  of  daily  practice  be 
Faith,  honour,  justice,  candour,  charity  I 
Careless  of  false  reproach  or  vain  applause, 
Be  worth  my  eulogy  and  truth  my  cause. 
O  may  I  wield  an  independent  pen, 
A  friend  to  Virtue,  not  a  tool  to  men; 
In  perseverance  placing  all  my  glory 
While  Tories,  Whigs  and  all  men  call  me  Tory  1" 

This  was  the  poet  who  daied  declare  in  his  pro- 
logue. 

'^Britons,  the  daring  author  of  to-night 

Attempts  in  Shalcespeare's  manly  stile  to  write. 

*        «        * 

Happy  the  varied  phrase,  if  none  shall  call 
This  imitation,  that  original.'* 

To  turn  now  to  his  imitation,  we  find  some- 
thing very  different  from  these  balanced  couplets. 
Here  is  a  fairly  typical  example : 

^^Deal  we  then  our  swords 
With  dextrous  resolution,  or  hereafter 
Let  them  hang  up,  like  utensils  dischargM, 
In  rusty  sloth  and  vile  disuse  forever. 
The  gore- besmeared  Mars  infuse  his  fury 
Into  our  soldiers*  breasts;  for  our  own  self; 
We  go  to  battle  with  a  blither  heart 
Than  e^er  did  jovial  bridegroom  long  repulsed 
Into  his  mistress*  bed.     Sound  then  aloft 
Our  instruments  of  war.  that  British  blood 
May  boil  to  martial  music.    Forward:    pass  I**  | 

^Act  I.  Sc.  1.  \ 
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Here  is  Leonatus'  declamation  on  Imogen's 
death,  evidently  intended  as  an  imitation  ot  Shalcs- 
pere's  extravagance. 

**l  see  her  now 
Bloody  and  pale  she  looks — her  snow- white  breast 
Is  soird  with  clotted  gore — her  jetty  locks 
Are  turned  to  fury*8  snakes — and  in  hf'r  eye, 
At  whose  kind  beams  glad  Hymen  lights  his  torch 
Like  fiery  vengeance  now  with  direful  look 
Chilling  my  faculties/' — Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

A  still  more  grotesque  endeavor  after  Shaks- 
pere's  extravagance  is : 

^'liquored  noddles 
Jostled  to  hear  my  tale." — Act  I.  Sc.  1, 

Once  he  introduces  a  remodelled  passage  from 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

^^By  Jove  multipotent  there's  not  a  couple, 
Whose  praise  fame  trumpets  with  his  loudest  J 

O,  yes, 
That  can  out- peer  this  twain." — Act  III.  Sc.  3. 

Often  the  verbal  similarity  to  Shakspere's  man- 
nerisms is  considerable  as : 

*  Pardon  old  man,  our  ignorant  intrusion 
Upon  your  venerable  solitude." 

Sometimes  he  completely  out-Shaksperes  Shaks- 
pere,  as: 

*'C]oten:  the  name  is  ominous — it  bodes 
More  than  the  raven's  sullen  flap  that  scents 
Cadaverous  infirmity." 
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So  he  changes  Shakspere's: 

''He  that  strikes 
The  veDison  first  shall  be  lord  o*  the  feast/* 
to  ''He  who  brings 

The  largest  fardle  home  is  lord'o  the  feast.'* 

-^Act  II.  Sc.  2, 

And      "How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature** 
into       "Thou  divis*st  nature,  how  thyself 
Thou  blazonist.*'— Ac*  II.  Sc.  2. 

These  examples,  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  this  eighteenth  century  attempt  to 
write  in  Shakspere's  style;  evidence  of  eighteenth 
century  taste  may  be  seen  more  specifically  in  some 
examples  which  I  have  grouped  under  eight  heads. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  number  of  minute 
alterations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  blank  verse 
a  more  precise  and  regular  form.     Thus 

"Which  by'thee  lately 
is  left  nntendered** 
becomes  "Which  by  thee  lately  is  untendered  left.** 

— Ac<  I.  Sc.  1. 

So  again  with  a  more  marked  feeling  for  precise 
balance, 

"So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within** 
becomes  "So  fair  an  outward  and  such  inward  stuff.** 

— Acf  I.  Sc.  1. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  a  .number  of 
changes  from  specific  to  general  expressions,  such  as 
have  already  been  noticed  in  Otway.  So  in  Cloten's 
''for  wearing   our  own   noses,"    (Cymb.    Ill,    1,    14) 
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"faoes"  is  substituted.      (Act  I.  Sc.  1.)    Shakspere's 
"the  bier  at  door"  becomes  **Fate  at  door  "  and 

^^Thus  smiling  as  some  fly  had  tickl'd  slumber'' 
becomes  ^^And  smiliog  thus  as  if  the  dart  of  death 
Had  gently  ticklM  slumber." 
Bellarius  "good  morrow  to  the  sun"  changes  to 
"obedience  to  the  sun"  and 

*Urain'd  up  meanly 
I'  the  cave  wherein  they  bow" 

becomes  "Trained  thus  merely  up  among 

These  desert  rocks."— -Ac^  II,  Sc.  2, 

In  the  third  place,  two  or  three  similar  verbal 
changes  may  be  grouped  together.     In  the  passage 

*'Why  tender *8t  thou  that  paper  to  me  with 
A  look  untender." 

the  play  on  the  words  is  not  to  Hawkins'  taste  and 
for  "tender'st"  he  substitutes  "offer'st."  Leonatus' 
simile  "as  chaste  as  unsunned  snow"  is  not  quite  to 
Hawkins'  taste  either,  and  he  alters  that  and  puts  it 
in  Imogen's  mouth: 

"Have  I  been  chaste 
As  snows  that  sunbeams  never  kist  for  this?" 

--Act  11.  Sc.  S. 

A  little  elegance  is  likewise  added  to  the  line 

'*To  have  turned  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
which  becomes 

''And  turned  my  warlike  spear  into  a  crutch." 

--Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

Fourthly,  as  an  evidence  of  eighteenth  century 
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taste,  the  claRsical  allusions  are  rather  significant. 
Hawkins  adds  a  great  many,  very  obviously  with  the 
view  of  ornamentation.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  bits  of  classical  decoration  is  that  given  to  the 
untutored  Palador  when  he  first  sees  Philario  and 
Imogen.     The  British  youth  remarks: 

^'They  are  the  Gods  that  oome 
In  visitation  to  our  hermitage. 
The  eldest  is  Qod  Pan,  the  other  seems 
Like  swift  leg'd  Mercury — or  the  God  of  Love 
Drest  in  his  mother's  smiles.'' — Act  II,  Sc.  4. 

Fifthly,  the  dirge  sung  over  Fidele  shows  several 
changes  all  in  perfect  accord  with  the  conventional- 
ized taste  of  Hawkins'  time.  I  give  the  two  first 
verses  as  they  appear  in  Shakspere,  and  then  as  they 
appear  in  Hawkins. 

'*Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
I^or  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  has  done. 
Home  ait  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages: 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

'^Fear  no  more  the  frows  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust.'* 

Note  now  Hawkins'  changes. 
^'Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 

« 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  hlast. 
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Thou  thy  worldly  task  has  dooe^ 
And  the  dream  of  life  is  past. 
Qolden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
Follow  thee  and  oome  to  dust. 

'^Fear  no  more  the  frowns  o'  the  great; 
Death  doth  mook  the  tyrant  foe 
Happiest  is  the  early  fate 
Misery  with  time  doth  grow ; 
Monarchs,  pages,  peasants,  must 
Follow  thee  aqd  come  to  dust.'* 

The  fourth  line  of  the  first  stanza  and  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  the  second  stanza  exhibit  eight- 
eenth century  poetical  taste  in  a  nut-shell.  These 
four  lines  at  once  show  a  preference  for  the  general 
to  the  concrete,  a  preference  for  well-worn  phrases 
rather  than  new  and  concrete  ones,  and  an  evei 
present  delight  in  common  place  moralizing. 

Moreover,  the  waywardness  of  mood  in  Shaks- 
pere's  song  that  comes  from  his  half-playful  use  of 
familiar  words  and  images  in  the  midst  of  tragedy, 
completely  disappears  in  Hawkins'  version.  The 
exquisite  diversity  of  emotions,  the  mingled  smiles 
and  tears,  give  place  to  mere  conventional  monotony. 
Diversity,  indeed,  was  not  a  grace  whom  the  pseudo- 
classicists  pursued;  they  remained  content  with  that 
old  prude,  Propriety. 

Sixthly,  Shakspere's  description  of  Bellarius  and 
his  sons  is  much  changed.  The  often  noted  avoid- 
ance of  the  concrete  and  the  delight  in  balanced  anti- 
theses are  well  illustrated  in  the  alteration  of  Bel- 
larius' first  speech  in  Act  II.  Sc.  3.  In  Hawkins  it 
appears  as  follows: 
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^^Our  life^  my  boys,  is  such  as  mortals  led 
Ere  living  was  an  act.     The  busy  knaves 
That  clatter  in  yon  world,  are  mad  to  purchase 
Honour  with  danger,  wealth  with  envy,  pleasure 
With  manifold  infirmity;  while  we, 
Poor  in  possession,  in  enjoyment  rich, 
Have  no  more  wants  than  means;  our  avarice  is  not 
Wider  than  our  stomachs ;  our  ambition 
Who  first  shall  scale  the  steepy  mountain  clifi 
Or  strike  the  dejtin'd  venison,  this  our  life 
And  health— the  life  of  lite.''— Act  II.  Sc.  S. 

After  Palador  kills  Cloten,  he  declaims  in  a  style 
which  one  feels  sure,  Hawkins  prided  himself  out 
did  Shakspere. 

'^This  i&  the  sport 
Hotter  than  hunting — I  will  kill  no  more 
The  tim'rous  deer— such  killing's  cowardice. 
My  reeking  sword  sweats  honorably  now. 
Thou  poor  loud  boasting  fool  I    Hah  I  how  I  shall 
In  triumph  round  thee — like  the  victor  lion 
Slow  pacing  *bout  the  mangled  tiger's  corse 
And  grimly  taking  solace  in  his  slaughter!'' 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  passages  dealing  with 
the  Roman  war  are  infused  with  a  good  deal  of  pa- 
triotic oratory  full  of  cant  phrases  about  Britain  and 
liberty.     The  following  passages  will  do  for  examples : 

''0  for  the  time 
When  Britains  bold  shall  throng  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  breathe  strange  climes  that  conquest  make  their 

own." 
"For  I  will  fight 
For  liberty  and  Britain,  till  the  blood 
Be  drain 'd  thro'  all  my  veins." 
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Finally  I  shall  note  some  of  the  characteristic 
additions  which  Hawkins  makes  to  the  Imogen- 
Leonatus  story.  The  character  of  Imogen  undergoes 
many  changes.  Her  broken,  impatient  speeches  in 
Act  III.  8c.  '2.  are  nearly  all  omitted,  and  some  very 
common  place  lines  substituted.     At  the  end  she  cries 

**I  will  quit 
This  oa8tle*8  loathsome  hold." 

The  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act,  in  which 
Pisanio  makes  known  the  command  of  Leonatus 
that  he  murder  Imogen,  is  also  much  changed  by 
Hawkins.  Philario  who  is  substituted  for  Pisanio, 
is  a  very  argumentative  fellow  who  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  speculating  with  himself  as  to  Imogen's 
innocence,  often  in  a  fashion  as  ludicrous  as  this : 

(Aside)    **Is  her  amazement  innocent  or  guilty? 

Tell  me  some  Qod — lor  sure  a  mortal  wit 

May  else  misconstrue  such  perplexity. 
(To  Imogen) 

Madam,  what  cheer?    Are  you  prepared  to  die?" 

— Acf  II.  3c.  3. 

Imogen,  too,  indulges  in  some  very  spirited  dec- 
lamation ; 

'Gods  I  have  I  left  my  father's  gilded  roof 
The  rights  ot  birth,  the  largesses  of  fortune, 
The  pageants  of  pre-eminence,  and  all 
That  womanhood  is  said  to  doat  on,  yea 
And  womanhood  itself?    Have  I  left  these. 
No  jewel  taken  with  me  but  my  honour 
To  hear  him  false?    Oh!  OhV —Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

Imogen  is  made  to  indulge  often  in  this  sort  of 
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rhetorical  gymnastics.     When  she  sees  Bellarius,  she 
cries : 

'*In  bis  visage  sits 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  an  hundred  years; 
The  sages  of  old  times  are  pictured  there. 
Aooost  him,  ^ood  Fhilario,  for  his  presence 
Awes  my  unskillful  heart/* — Act  IL  Sc,  i. 

With  so  much  of  this  kind  of  ornameutation,  of 
course  Imogen's  character  loses  all  its  spontaneity. 
Hawkins  is  not  content,  however,  with  merely  adding 
occasional  declamation;  he  also  finds  it  necessary  to 
improve  on  Shakespeare's  picture  of  love  with  some 
amazing  pieces  of  sentiment.  While  Leonatus  and 
Imogen  are  embracing,  Philario  breaks  forth: 

**You  that  ne'ei  lov'd,  look  on  that  virtuous  pair 
Mark  how  he  anchors  upon  Imogen. 
See,  how  she  hangs  on  Leonatus'  arm 
While  both  are  mute  in  sweet  extremity 
Of  truest  love  and  joy." — Act  V.  Sc.  1, 

Shakespeare  is  content  to  make  Leonatus  say : 

''Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul. 
Till  the  tree  die  I" 

Hawkins  makes  him  respond  to  the  foregoing 
speech  of  Philario  with  this  outburst : 

'*Joy,  who  names  joy? 
It  is  a  word  too  cold.    What  heav'n  shall  be 
Hereatter,  I  feel  now.     Whom  had  I  lost 
But  Imogen?    Whom  did  I  hold  corrupt 
But  Imogen?    Whom  did  I  drive  to  death 
But  Imogen?    Yet  Imogen  is  found : 
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Yet  ImogeD  is  purer  than  the  star 

That  leads  her  tram  to  light  the  morn; 

Tet  Imogen  still  lives  and  lives  to  love  me. 

Divide  all  matter  of  discourse  among  you 

What  can  I  say  or  thinK  but  Imogen?'' — ActV.  End. 

The  passages  quoted  under  the  last  three  heads 
are  perhaps  suflBcient  to  indicate  the  character  of 
most  of  the  additions  with  which  Hawkins  supple- 
mented Shakspere.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  play  is  made  up  of  such  addi- 
tions, that  to  make  room  for  them  a  great  deal  of 
Shakspere's  poetry  is  omitted,  and  that  few  of  these 
added  passages  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
dramatic  narration.  They  are  largely  mere  pieces  of 
ornamentation;  like  the  verbal  changes  noticed,  they 
serve  to  give  what  the  eighteenth  century  critics 
called  "elevation  of  style." 

Still  farther,  these  bits  of  rhetorical  decoration 
served  to  make  the  drama  to  Hawkins'  mind  more 
typically,  more  abstractly,  a  representation  of  life. 
Rymer  himself  might  have  given  his  approval  to 
many  of  them.  To  us,  indeed,  they  seem  merely 
sentimental,  passionate,  patriotic,  or  moralizing 
declamations  of  a  very  artificial  and  absurd  kind, 
but  for  the  pseudo-classicist  they  added  to  the  in- 
structive value  of  the  tragedy.  The  argumentation 
over  Imogen's  chastity,  the  exhortations  to  fight  for 
liberty,  the  continual  pointing  of  a  moral,  all  served 
to  give  the  tragedy  a  value  in  their  conventional 
system  of  morals  and  their  abstract  view  of  life. 

Hawkins,  in  spite  of  his  fondness  for  an  Eliza- 
bethan vocabulary,  was  true  to  the  pseudo-classic 
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theory  of  the  drama;  and  the  attitude  which  he  con- 
stantly maintained  toward  Shakspereis  significant 
mainly  in  the  light  of  that  theory. 

*'Here,"  he  seems  to  have  said,  "is  a  play  of  Shaks- 
pere's,  undiibitably  the  play  of  a  master-genius,  but 
lacking  the  refining  touch  of  art.  Had  Shakspf^re 
known  oiir  rules  of  drama  and  poetry,  he  might  have 
perfected  it  himself;  since  he  did  not  know  the  rules 
of  art,  some  one  who  does  might  well  undertake  the 
task."  **There  are  a  few  evident  changes  necessary  ;'* 
Hawkins  may  have  continued,  "unities  of  time  and 
place  must  be  observed,  the  incoherent  action  must 
be  reduced  to  regularity,  the  comic  buffoon  must  be 
eliminated,  and  Jachimo  must  be  punished — so  much 
for  the  construction.  As  for  the  style  Shakspere's 
diction  ought  to  be  retained  as  far  as  possible ;  but 
when  he  wrote  carelessly,  the  lines  may  well  be 
remedied.  A  good  many  of  his  jewels  need  polishing 
and  ordering.  When  his  style  becomes  vulgar,  it  may 
well  be  heightened.  Moreover,  numerous  passages 
should  be  added  to  ornament  the  narrative  and  to 
make  the  play  more  valuable  as  '^  presentation  of 
life's  philosophy." 

Now  this  is  no  unnatural  attitude  for  a  pseuao- 
classicist.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising  so  late  as 
1759  and  in  a  man  who  evidently  knew  his  Shakspere 
well;  but  it  is  only  the  attitude  of  Dryden  and  earlier 
modifiers  carried  to  the  extreme  and  is  in  beautiful 
accord  with  the  doctrines  of  Rymer.  Speaking  tech- 
nically, it  involves  the  dramatic  theory  of  the  ration- 
alists, a  theory  in  which  abstractions  reigned  su- 
preme and  whoso  foundation  was  an  abstract  view 
of  genius  and  art. 
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The  KG^^eralopiDion  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  that  Shakspere  was  a  genius  of 
the  first  class,  but  that  he  lamentably  lacked  art. 
Art  was  not  regarded  as  a  thing  superior  to  genius, 
but  it  was  viewed  abstractly  as  something  which 
might  somehow  be  super-imposed  upon  a  work  of 
genius  with  immense  improvement.  Art  signified 
the  adherence  to  the  rules  laid  down  as  final  by  the 
pseudo-classicists,  supposedly  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle;  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  rules 
by  the  Gothic  geniuses  was  a  subject  for  great  regret. 
Shakspere  was  hardly  more  than  a  "sauvage  ivre" 
who  needed  to  be  clothed.  There  was  nothing  ridic- 
ulous, then,  from  this  point  of  view  for  a  man  who 
was  master  of  the  rules  of  dramatic  construction  and 
poetry  to  exercise  his  art  in  improving  Shakspere. 
Hawkins  did  not  imagine  that  he  could  compare 
with  Shakspere  in  creative  genius;  he  does  seem  to 
have  thought  that  he  could  remodel  one  of  Shaks- 
pere's  plays  into  a  more  final  form. 

He  did,  indeed,  bring  Cymheline  into  a  form  more 
in  accord  with  the  rules  by  which  poetry  and  plays 
were  composed  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  true  to  his  theory  of  art,  but  his  adherence  to 
its  rules  resulted  in  a  *'reductio  ad  absurdum."  His 
version  of  Cymheline  is  final  only  in  showing  to  what 
lengths  devotion  to  an  abstract  theory  may  carry  a 
concrete  pedant. 

Ashley  H.  Thorndike. 
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ON  THE  VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT  IN  A 
MAGNETIC  FIELD.* 

At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1889,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  T.  Eddy  discussed  the  partial  different- 
ial equations  of  the  motion  of  plane  polarized  light 
in  a  magnetic  field.  The<%e  equations  contain  terms 
"expressing  the  transverse  electromotive  force  due 
to  the  Hall  effect.  The  particular  solution  of  these 
equations  which  Rowland  proposes  contains  a  peri- 
odic tactor  dependent  upon  the  time."  In  Professor 
Eddy's  paper,  *'a  different  particular  solution,  con- 
taining a  periodic  factor  dependent  upon  the  space 
which  the  ray  traverses  in  the  field,  is  discussed  at 
length  and  compared  with  the  solution  proposed  by 
Rowland."  It  is  shown  that  the  velocity  of  the  ray 
would  be  increased 'if  there  is  a  periodic  factor  de- 
pendent upon  the  time,  but  would  be  decreased  by  a 
factor  dependent  upon  the  space. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
Professor  Eddy's  paper.  Professor  Morley  suggested 
a  form  of  apparatus  which  would  detect  the  sus- 
pected change  of  velocity,  provided  it  amounted  to 
one  part  in  fifty  millions.     The  whole  matter  was  of 


"Report  of  an  experiment  made  with  tlie  aid  of  a  graut  from  tbe  researcli 
fund  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoemeot  of  Science.  By  Pro- 
fessors Edward  W.  Morley.  Henry  T.  Eddy,  and  Dayton  C.  Miller. 
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such  interest  that  the  section  of  the  Association  be- 
fore which  the  paper  was  read,  obtained  from  the 
research  funds  of  the  Association,  a  grant  of  money 
with  which  to  construct  the  apparatus  and  make  the 
experiment.  The  apparatus  was  finished  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1890,  and  Professor  Eddy  came  to  Cleveland 
to  take  part  in  the  experiment. 

The  optical  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  the 
interferential  refractometer  used  by  Michelson  in  his 
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FiK.  I.  Diagram,  showing  arransemeut  of  optical  parts. 

experiments  to  determine  whether  light  moves  with 
the  same  velocity  in  different  directions  in  the  solar 
system.  A  train  of  waves  of  light  from  the  source  «, 
(Fig.  1.)  is  divided  at  the  second  surf  ace  of  a&,  which 
is  coated  with  silver  of  such  thickness  that  the 
division  is  nearly  equal.  If  now  the  mirrors,  /  and 
g,  are  properly  adjusted,  the  two  parts  reunite  at  a&, 
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and  interference  bands  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  e,  if 
the  distances  of  /  and  (j  from  ah  are  properly  related. 
If,  now,  any  force  acts  intermittently  to  change  the 
velocity  of  one  part  of  the  ray  while  the  paths  are 
separated,  it  may  be  detected  by  a  motion  of  the  in- 
terference bands,  provided  the  change  is  not  too 
small. 

If  we  now  put  two  tubes.  It  and  *,  in  the  paths  of 
the  divided  ray,  make  these  of  very  nearly  the  same 

length,  and  close  them  with  plane  parallel  glasses  of 
equal  thickness,  and  fill  the  tubes  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, we  shall  still  obtain  interference  bands.  If 
we  surround  each  tube  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  use 
polarized  light,  and  close  the  circuit  through  one 
coil,  there  will  be  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  the  ray  which  passes  through  the  magnetic 
field.  Now,  if  the  rotation  be  not  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent, or  too  much  aflfect,  the  interference  of  the  parts 
of  the  divided  train  of  waves,  a  change  of  velocity  of 
light  while  in  tne  magnetic  field  will  produce  a  dis- 
placement of  the  interference  bands.  If  we  complete 
the  circuit  in  the  two  coils  alternately,  we  double  the 
displacement  which  it  is  sought  to  detect. 

If  any  displacement  is  observed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  it  may  not  be  due  to 
strain  or  displacement  of  parts  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  case  of  the  plates  a6,  cd,  /  and  gr,  this  may  be 
accomplished  by  watching  the  effect  of  closing  alter- 
nately the  circuits  through  the  two  coils  while  the 
tubes  i  and  h  contain  only  air.  But  a  disturbance 
which  should  affect  the  position  or  length  of  one  of 
these  tubes  needs  special  means  for  its  detectioii. 
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The  plates  which  close  the  ends  of  these  tubes 
are  accordingly  placed  as  shown  at  fc,  Z,  m,  and  w, 
and  are  silvered  except  where  they  cover  the 
tubes.  When  proper  adjustments  are  made,  the 
observer  can  see  interference  bands  through  the  tube 
by  placing  the  eye  at  e,  interference  bands  at  the 
covers  of  the  nearer  end  of  the  tubes  by  placing  the 
eye  at  e',  and  interferences  at  the  covers  of  the  far- 
ther ends  of  the  tubes  by  placing  the  eye  at  e". 
Since  the  interferences  produced  in  these  three  cases 
are  due  to  rays  which  have  passed  through  only 
glass  and  air,  they  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  detect 
with  ease  and  certainty  a  displacement  which  would 
be  entirely  insensible  in  the  irregular  and  .most  un- 
stable interference  bands  produced  after  a  ray  of 
light  has  passed  through  a  liquid  so  optically  un- 
stable as  carbon  bisulphide.  Our  means  of  detecting 
the  effect  of  mechanical  disturbances  were  therefore 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  detecting  the  change  of 
velocity  in  question,  and  the  statement  that  no  dis- 
placement of  interference  bands  was  caused  by  me- 
chanical disturbance  due  to  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  current  through  the  coils  is  open  to  no  doubt. 
The  plates  ab  and  cd  were  9.3  by  2.0  cm;  /  and  g 
were  2.0  cm.  by  2.0  cm.;  A:,  Z,  in,  and  w,  were  4.3  cm. 
by  2.0  cm.  The  tubes  h  and  i  were  1.7  cm.  in  inside 
diameter,  and  were  38.1cm.  long.  They  lay  in  ad- 
justable supports,  and  were  not  in  contact  with  the 
coils  which  surrounded  them.  The  core  around 
which  the  wire  of  the  coils  was  wound  was  rectang- 
ular in  section.  Around  a  free  space  of  4.2  cm.  by 
2.2  cm.  was  first  a  nonconducting  layer  of  0.6  cm.  in 
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thickness,  then  a  space  0.6  cm.  thick  for  the  circula- 
tion of  water;  and,  lastly,  a  coil  of  wire.  Each  coil 
was  made  of  two  wires  laid  side  by  side,  so  that  when 
the  same  current  was  sent  through  the  two  wires  in 
opposite  directions,  its  effect  was  null.  A  commutator 
was  so  arranged  as  to  send  a  constant  current 
through  one  wire  of  each  coil,  while  the  same  cur- 
rent was  so  sent  through  the  other  wires  of  the  two 
coils  as  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  current  in  the 
first  wire  of  one  coil,  and  to  double  it  in  the  other 
coil.  The  heating  due  to  the  passage  of  the  current 
was  therefore  identical  in  the  two  coils.  The  wire  of 
each  coil  weighed  about  82  kilogrammes,  and  the 
length  covered  by  the  wire  was  30  cm. 

The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  was  colored  by  the 
introduction  of  some  sodium  compound  as  the  usua 
source  of  lighjb,  because  the  interference  bands  can, 
in  homogeneous  light,  more  easily  be  given  forms 
which  permit  delicate  discrimination;  a  luminous  gas 
flame,  and  the  electric  arc  were  also  employed.  A 
Nicol  prism  was  sometimes  interposed,  and  the  plane 
of  polarization  was  placed  in  various  positions.  The 
optical  parts  of  the  apparatus  were  so  related  that 
the  visible  interference  bands  coincided  with  the 
surface  of  the  more  distant  mirrors;  their  displace- 
ment can  then  be  detected  by  referring  their  position 
to  lines  ruled  on  the  mirrors. 

With  this  apparatus,  one  observer  adjusted  the 
interference  bands  in  width  and  position ;  when  these 
were  made  suitable,  the  second  observer  used  the 
commutator  to  produce  a  magnetic  field,  first  in  one 
coil  and  then  in  the  other.     He  announced  the  change 
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from  one  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  first 
observer  did  not  know  which  coil  was  actinp^,  so  that 
the  effect  of  any  possible  bias  might  be  excluded. 

With  this  apparatus,  both  observers  suspected  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  interference  bands,  and 
both  satisfied  themselves  that  this  displacement  was 
in  the  direction  which  indicated  acceleration  in  the 
light  passing  through  the  magnetic  field.  The  amount 
of  the  acceleration  thus  suspected  was  not  more  than 
one  part  in  one  hundred  millions.  But  the  displace- 
ment was  so  slight  that  they  could  not  be  confident 
of  its  existence. 

In  the  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  magnetic 
field  on  a  ray  passing  through  it,  the  appearance  on 
making  and  breaking  the  circuit  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change  in  the  density  of  carbon  bisulphide 
while  in  the  field.  There  was  produced  a  momentary 
displacement  of  the  interference  bands  which  was 
unmistakeable,  being  many  times  as  great  as  the  dis- 
placement which  it  was  suspected  continued  as  long 
as  the  current  passed.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  force  which  quickly  brought  the  molecules  of  the 
liquid  into  the  new  positions  in  which  they  produce 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  might  carry 
them  beyond  the  position  of  equilibrium,  to  which 
they  would  quickly  return.  To  examine  this  phe- 
nomenon, a  thick  brass  box  filled  with  carbon  "bisul- 
phide was  placed  in  each  coil,  and  the  two  boxes 
were  connected  with  each  other  and  with  a  glass 
tube  of  small  diameter.  After  all  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus had  come  to  an  uniform  temperature,  the 
level  of  the  liquid  was  brought  to  a  convenient  part 
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of  the  glass  tube,  and  a  current  of  twenty-seven  am- 
peres was  sent  through  the  two  coils,  in  such  direc- 
tions as  to  produce  a  magnetic  field  in  both  coils. 
Each  time  the  circuit  was  completed,  there  was  a 
momentary  rise  of  the  liquid  by  0.06  mm.,  and  an 
instantaneous  fall  to  0.03  mm.  On  breaking  the 
circuit,theie  was  a  momentary  fall  to — 0.03  mm.,and 
an  instantaneous  rise  to  0.00  mm.  This  displacement 
could  be  well  measured  three  or  four  times  by  means 
of  a  reading  micrometer  with  an  amplification  of 
about  sixty  diameters,  the  probable  error  of  a  reading 
being  less  than  0.005  mm.  After  three  or  four 
measurements,  the  heat  developed  in  the  coils  made 
it  necessary  to  wait  many  hours  for  equilibrium 
of  temperature  to  be  established  again.  There  were 
380  cubic  centimetres  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the 
magnetic  field;  the  area  of  the  capillary  tube  was 
0.55  square  millimetres;  the  lasting  change  of  density 
or  the  change  in  the  volume  of  the  containing  envel- 
ope was  therefore  one  part  in  twenty-three  million. 
The  intensity  of  the  field  was  1650  centimetre- 
gramme-second  units. 

This  matter  was  afterward  investigated  with 
another  brass  box  made  to  fit  loosely  between  the 
poles  of  a  dynamo  electric  machine,  whose  coils  had 
been  so  connected  that  the  box  was  placed  between 
a  north  and  south  magnetic  pole.  The  material  of 
this  box  was  free  from  magnetic  admixture,  and  was 
supported  so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  any  part  of 
the  dynamo.  In  this  envelope,  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  detect  any  such  change  of  density  or  volume 
as  was  suspected  before.     The  cause  of  the  momen- 
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tary  displacement  of  the  interference  bands  which 
was  so  obvious  will  therefore  need  further  examina- 
tion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Indianapolis,  in  1890, 
Professors  Morley  and  Eddy  made  a  report  of  the 
result  of  their  experiment.  The  matter  seemed  of 
such  interest  to  the  section  that  it  obtained  a  further 
grant  with  which  to  continue  the  experiment  with 
more  powerful  apparatus.  Owing  to  other  occupa- 
tion, the  construction  of  this  apparatus  has  been 
delayed  till  the  present  year.  With  the  assistance  of 
iProf essor  Dayton  C.  Miller,  now  associated  with  Pro- 
fessors Eddy  and  Morley,  a  new  apparatus  has  been 
set  up  with  which  the  acceleration  or  retardation 
produced  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  with  the 
former  apparatus.  Further  provision  has  been  made 
for  securing  much  greater  thermal  and  optical  sta- 
bility of  the  carbon  bisulphide  used  in  the  apparatus. 
Asa  result  of  these  two  modifications,  our  power  of 
detecting  small  changes  of  velocity  of  light  in  a 
magnetic  field  is  probably  five  times  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  the  former  apparatus. 

The  second  apparatus  differs  from  the  former  in 
two  respects.  The  optical  parts  remain  as  before; 
the  only  difference  in  their  use  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  coils  are  now  twice  as  long  as  before,  so  that 
the  mirrors  /  and  g  are  farther  from  the  mirror  ah. 
The  tubes  i  and  h  are  therefore  30  cm.  longer  and  the 
column  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  magnetic  field  is 
twice  as  long  as  at  first.  Further,  these  tubes  are  so 
connected  that  a  current  of  bisulphide  can  be  passed 
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through  them  at  pleasure;  and  around  them  are  con- 
centric tubes  through  which  passes  a  current  of 
water,  intended  to  prevent  the  heating  of  the  bisul- 
phide by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through 
the  coils.  A  tank,  placed  in  the  room  with  the 
apparatus,  supplies  water  at  constant  temperature, 
for  this  purpose;  in  this  tank  is  immersed  another 
tank,  which  supplies  a  current  of  bisulphide  having 
the  same  temperature  as  the  water.  This  arrange- 
ment for  preventing  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
column  of  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  tubes  of  the 
apparatus  greatly  increases  the  steadiness  of  the 
interference  bands  to  be  scrutinized,  and  so  increases 
the  delicacy  of  the  observations. 

The  illustration  taken  from  a  photograph  shows 
the  apparatus  ready  for  use.  At  the  extreme  right  are 
seen  the  commutator,  ampere  meter,  and  resistance 
coils  used  in  managing  the  electric  current-  The 
wooden  stand  at  the  extreme  left  carries  the  source 
of  light  and  the  condensing  lens.  The  adjacent  stone 
pier  carries  the  coils ;  between  them  is  seen  the  cu- 
bical block  of  stone  which  supports  ihe  diagonally 
placed  mirrors  ab  and  cd  of  Fig.  1.  Apparently  just 
above  this  block,  but  really  some  yards  to  the  rear,  is 
the  double  tank  supplying  water  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide to  the  apparatus.  The  reading  telescope  with 
which  the  observations  were  made  is  marked  by  the 
hanging  cloth.  On  the  left  edge  of  the  pier  is  seen 
an  iron  stand  carying  a  Nicol's  prism  for  polarizing 
the  ray  of  light  sent  through  the  apparatus;  on  the 
wooden  stand  to  the  right  of  the  pier  is  seen  the  anal- 
yzer, by  means  of  which  the  rotation  produced  was 
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measured  while  the  curreni;  was  adjusted  so  as  to 
secure  the  rotation  desired. 

When  a  current  of  twenty-seven  amperes  is  sent 
through  the  coils  of  this  apparatus,  there  is  produced 
a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  by 
one-half  a  circumference;  in  the  previous  apparatus, 
we  could  utilize  a  rotation  no  larger  than  about  fifty 
degrees  of  arc.  The  rotation  utilized  now  is  there- 
fore three  and  one  half  times  as  great  as  that  in  the 
former  case,  involving  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  change  of  velocity  which  it  is  hoped  to  detect. 

With  this  apparatus,  a  current  was  sent  through 
the  coils  at  the  call  of  the  observer  at  the  telescope. 
The  current  had  been  adjusted  so  that  it  should  pro- 
duce a  rotation  by  half  a  circumference  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  light  employed  at  the  time. 
This  rotation  caused  the  interference  bands,  which 
had  been  seen  before  the  passage  of  the  current,  to 
shift  their  position  by  half  a  wave  length ;  this  was 
due  to  the  reversal  of  phase  of  the  ray  which  had 
suffered  rotation.  A  micrometer  wire  was  set  on  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum,  the  current  was  reversed, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  wire  with  the  maximum 
or  the  minimum  was  scrutinized.  As  a  result  of  such 
scrutiny,  often  repeated,  both  observers  are  confident 
that  there  was  no  displacement  amounting  to  one- 
twentieth  of  a  wave  length.  They  also  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  expected  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment  with  carbon  bisulphide,  unless  it 
shall  be  kept  thermally  and  optically  homogeneous 
by  rapid  motion.     If  dense  glass,  suflSciently  trans- 
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parent  in  a  long  cylinder,  could  be  used  in  place  of 
the  bisulphide,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  detect 
a  quantity  which,  if  a  liquid  is  employed,  could  not 
be  detected  except  at  an  expense  which  would  be 
prohibitory. 

The  result  reported  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  is,  that  we  are  confident  that 
when  light  corresponding  to  the  solar  D  line  is 
passed  through  one  hundred  twenty  centimetres  of 
carbon  bisulphide  in  a  magnetic  field  which  produces 
rotation  by  half  a  circumference  in  the  plane  of  its 
polarization,  there  is  no  such  change  of  velocity  as 
one  part  in  sixty  million,  and  probably  no  such 
change  as  one  part  in  a  hundred  million. 

Edward  W.  Morley. 
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THE  COMMENCEMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Dental  Collecie. 

The  Fifth  Commencement  of  the  Dental  College 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  17th,  in  the  Association 
Hall,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  A.  Banks 
of  Cleveland. 

Medical  College. 

The  Fifty-fourth  Commencement  of  the  Medical 
College  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  25th,  in  the 
Association  Hall,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  S.  Lewis  of  Cleveland. 

Commencement  Week. 

The  first  public  event  of  the  commencement  cel- 
ebration was  on  Saturday  evening,  June  18th,  when 
the  Class  Day  Celebration  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  College  for  Women  took  place.  The  class  pre- 
sented scenes  from  Shakspere's  "Twelfth  Night" 
on  an  open  air  stage  erected  on  the  campus  east  of 
Clark  Hall. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  19th,  Eldred  Hall, 
built  for  the  special  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian   Association,  from  a  bequest  made  by  the  late 
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Rev.  H.  B.  Eldred,  was  dedicated.  The  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  and  the 
prayer  of  dedication  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hiram  C.  Haydn,  Vice-President  of  the  University. 

On  Sunday  evening  President  Thwing  preached 
the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  to  the  graduating  classes 
of  Adelbert  College  and  the  College  for  Women  in 
Beck  with  Church. 

Monday  afternoon  a  reception  was  given  by  the 
graduating  class  of  Adelbert  College  in  Eldred  Hall. 

At  a  later  hour  on  the  same  day,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law 
School  took  place  in  the  Law  School  building.  Jb'ol- 
lowing  the  meeting,  the  members  dined  together. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  at  9:30  a.m.,  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University  was  held  at  Adelbert  College.  At  11:30  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity was  held  at  the  same  place. 

The  College  for  Women. 

At  half  past  two  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Eighth 
Commencement  of  the  College  for  Women  was  held 
in  Calvary  Church.  The  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Talcott Williams  of  Philadelphia. 

Alumni  Association  of  Western  Reserve 
AND  Adelbert  Colleges. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Western  Reserve  College  and  of  Adelbert  College 
of  Western  Reserve  University  was  held  in  Adelbert 
College  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  with 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Ludlow,  '84,  the  President,  in  the 
obair. 
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The 'following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuinc:  year:  President,  Professor  C.  J.  Smith, 
'70;  First  Vice-President,  Rev.  E  Bushnell,  D.D., 
'4G;  Second  Vice-President,  Rev.  E.  P.  Cleaveland, 
'78;  Rec.  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  K.  Smith,  '79;  Cor.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  Dickerman,  '91 ;  Necrologist,  Rev.  D. 
T.  Thomas,  '85. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  elected  for  the  year  con- 
sists of  Mr.  R.  Heber  Wright,  'G3,  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Thomas, 
'81,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Ford,  '84. 

The  Necrologist,  Rev.  D.  T.  Thomas,  reported  the 
death  of  the  following  alumni:  Dudley  Allen,  '32; 
Theodore  Clark,  '45;  W.  W.  Andrews,  '59;  John  Gard- 
ner Kennan,  '79;  Henry  L.  Hamlin,  '93  and  William 
James  Mathews,  '94. 

Tuesday  evening  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  for  Women  gave  a  banquet  to  the  graduating 
class. 

Prize  Speaking. 

The  same  evening  occurred  the  speaking  of 
orations  by  members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
Classes  of  Adelbert  College  in  Beckwith  Church. 
The  speakers  were  as  follows: 

From  the  Junior  Class :  Julian  Woodworth  Tyler, 
''The  Ascent  of  Man;"  Arthur  William  Davidson, 
''Government  by  Injunction;"  James  Vaclav  Kakes, 
"Educational  Forces  in  America;"  Wallace  Martin 
Swift,  "Altruism  in  Politics." 

From  the  Sophomore  Class:  Delo  Emerson 
Mook,  "The  Mission  of  America;"  Samuel  Kramer, 
"Party  Ties  and  Political  Slavery;"  Geoige  Albert 
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Palda,  ^'Patriotism;"  Max  Joseph  Farber,  "Interna- 
tional Aibitration." 

The  first  prize  of  $50,  to  a  member  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  was  awarded  to  Delo  Emerson  Mook; 
the  first  prize  of  $50,  to  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Class,  was  awarded  to  Wallace  Martin  Swift;  and 
the  second  prize,  irrespective  of  class,  to  Samuel 
Kramer. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  Reunion  of  Social  and  Literary 
Organizations  of  Adelbert  College  was  held. 

Wednesday  morainp^  at  ten  o'clock  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  at  Adelbert  College. 

The  University  Commencement. 

On  Wednesday  morning  occurred  the  Second 
University  Commencement.  It  was  the  Seventy- 
Second  Commencement  of  Adelbert  College,  the  Sixth 
Commencement  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the 
Fourth  Commencement  of  the  Law  School  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  The  Medical  College,  the  Den- 
tal College,  and  the  College  for  Women  had  already 
held  their  Commencements,  but  members  of  their 
Faculties  and  Student  bodies  were  present.  A  large 
number  of  the  trustees,  members  of  faculties,  alumni 
and  students,  assembled  at  Adelbert  College  and 
marched  to  Beckwith  Church  where  the  exercises 
were  held. 

The  address  entitled,  ''The  Profession  of  the 
Teacher,"  was  delivered  by  Professor  George  H. 
Palmer  of  Harvard  University. 

After  the  address,  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
the    graduates  of   the  different    departments.    The 
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honorary  degree  of  L.H.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Talcott  Williams  of  Philadelphia  and  Professor  Pal- 
mer, and  the  degree  of  D.D.,  upon  the  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Fagnani  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

At  the  close  of  the  commencement  exercises  a 
procession  was  formed  and  marched  to  the  Adelbert 
College  Chapel,  where  the  Alumni  lunch  was  served. 
The  President  of  the  Association,  Rev.  A.  C.  Lud- 
low, presided.  The  speakers  were :  President  Thwing 
for  the  University;  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard; 
Dr.  A.  G.  Hart  for  the  class  of  1840;  Rev.  F.  W. 
Taylor  for  the  class  of  1873;  Rev.  E.  P.  Cleaveland  for 
the  class  of  1878;  Dr.  H.  B.  Herrick  for  the  class  of 
1888;  Miss  Bentley  for  the  class  of  1898  of  the  College 
for  Women ;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Haring  for  the  class  of 
1898  of  Adelbert  College. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  University 
Reception  was  held  at  Clark  Hall  and  Guilford  House. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  Alpha  Chapter  of  Ohio  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  Latin  room  of  Adelbert  College  at  4  p.  m. 
The  president.  Rev.  T.  Y.  Gardner,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  following  men  were  elected  to  membership 
in  the  society.  From  the  class  of  '98,  Allan  H.  Car- 
penter, Frank  Meyer,  Homer  D.  Rankin,  Arthur  H. 
Davidson,  Nathaniel  M.  Jones,  Roscoe  M.  Packard, 
Dudley  L.  Smith. 

The  following  oflScers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  C.  J.  Smith,  '70;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, G.  A.  Wright,  '87;  Secretary,  E.  S.  Meyer,  '93; 
Treasurer,  John  Dickerman,  '91. 
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It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  number  of  initi- 
ates should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  class  at  its 
graduation. 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  <P.  B.  K,  supper  in 
connection  with  the  next  business  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Gushing,  A.  C.  Ludlow 
and  E.  S.  Meyer  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter. 

Degrees. 

The  president  conferred  the  honorary  degrees  in 
the  following  words: 

Georgius  Herbertus  Palmer,  vir  ingeniosus  et 
eruditus,  philosophiae  studio  deditus,  multos  juvenes 
praeceptis  suis  ad  virtutem  erudivit.  Idem  Homeri 
carminibus  optime  in  linguam  vernaculam  redditis 
insignem  laudem  meritus  est.  His  de  causis  gradu  am- 
plissimoLiterarum  Humaniorum  Doctoris  adornatur. 

Talcott  Williams  de  psCtria  et  de  urbe  sua  bene 
meritus  est,  quippe  qui  acta  diurna  optime  conscripta 
in  publicum  ediderit,  de  juventute  educanda  curam 
habuerit,  omnibus  boni  civis  officiis  functus  sit. 
Merito  igitur  gradu  amplissimo  Literarum  Humani- 
orum Doctoris  ornatur. 

Carolus  P.  Fagnani,  ipse  in  literis  sacris  acriter 
et  diligenter  versatus  multos  juvenes  de  libris  sacris 
docuit  et  ad  alios  docendos  erudivit.  Quibus  de 
causis  dignus  est  qui  gradu  amplissimo  Divinitatis 
Doctoris  ornetur. 

Degrees  were  conferred  by  Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University  upon  the  following  per- 
sons: 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  Henry  Ray- 
mond Brush,  Allen  Harmon  Carpenter  {magna  cum 
laude)y  Addison  Bertram  Cliflford,  George  Chapman 
Dissefcte,  Harry  Albert  Haring,  Chester  Morgan 
Harris  (  ctim  laude)^  Arthur  Dayton  Hughes,  Harvey 
William  Hurlebaus  {magna  cum  laude)^  William 
Raphael  Kellogg,  Milf ord  Foster  Lewis  {cum  laude), 
Hubert  Alonzo  Lane,  Alfred  Irving  Ludlow  (cum 
laude)y  Frank  Meyer  {magna  cum  laude)^  Paul  Rus- 
sell Pope  {magna  cum  laude),  George  Miller  Samp- 
son, George  Wheeler  Shaw,  Bret  Harte  Taylor, 
Edwin  Cooper  Vance,  Charles  Jessie  Wehr  {cum 
laude),  John  Lynn  Yeagle. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  upon  John 
Kramer,  Richard  Edmund  Metzger. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon 
Arthur  Lee  Clermont,  Henry  Edgerton  Freeman, 
William  Edward  Gunn,  Maynard  Hale  Murch,  Jr., 
Joseph  Ray  Peck,  Homer  Day  Rankin  {magna  cum 
laude). 

The  Graduate  School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity conferred  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon : 

Arthur  Holbrook  Bill,  A.  B.,  Ethel  Lynn  Griste, 
B.  L.,  Flora  Belle  Herr,  A.  B.,  Lulu  Sterrett  Machwart, 
B.  S.,  Meta  Wilhelmina  Peters,  A.  B.,  Nina  May 
Roberts,  A.  B.,  Stephen  Douglas  Sanor,  B.  S.,  Johann 
Wilhard  Swanbeck,  Swen  Emil  Swanbeck,  William 
Jackson  Truesdale,  A.  B.,  Frederic  Marcus  Wood, 
A.B. 

The  Franklin  T.  Backus  Law  School  of  Western 
Reserve  University  conferred  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  upon ; 
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Carlos  Delos  Ainger,  Constant  Joseph  Benkoski, 
John  L.  Cannon,  Abraham  Cramer,  Harry  James 
Crawford,  A.  B.,  George  David  Ingram,  Victor 
Charles  Lynch,  Ph.  B.,  Albert  Robert  Manning, 
Alex.  Hamilton  Martin,  B.  L.,  William  Orin  Math- 
ews, Tom  F.  Quigley,  William  John  Shaw,  Charles 
Lincoln  Stocker,  A.  B.,  Aaron  Burt  Strimple,  Wayne 
Bidwell  Wheeler,  A.  B.,  Wm.  Judd  Starkweather, 
Jr.,  A.  B. 

Honors  and  prizes  were  given  by  Adelbert  Col- 
lege of  Western  Reserve  University  to  the  following 
persons: 

Commencement  Honors :  First  Honor,  Paul  Russel 
Pope;  Second  Honor,  Harvey  William  Hurlebaus; 
Third  Honor,  Harry  Albert  Haring ;  Fourth  Honor, 
William  Edward  Gunn. 

Junior  Honors;  Equal  Scholarship  Honors  to 
Arthur  William  Davidson,  Nathaniel  Moore  Jones, 
Jr.,  Roscoe  Milliken  Packard,  Dudley  Lytton  Smith. 

The  Two  Year  Honor  in  German  to  Samuel  Kam- 
er. 

The  Two  Year  Honor  in  Greek  to  Charles  Wesley 
Thomas. 

President's  Prizes  for  the  highest  records  for  the 
Freshman  Year  in : 

French  and  German  (Modern  Language  Course), 
John  William  Osborn ;  German  (Classical  and  Latin 
Scientific  Courses),  Alfred  Noah  Kellogg;  Greek, 
Louis  Bryant  Tuckerman,  Jr. ;  Latin,  First  Prize, 
Stanley  Leman  Galpin;  Second  Prize,  Louis  Bryant 
Tuckerman,  Jr. ;   Mathematics,  First  Prize,  William 
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Massey    Carruth;    Second  Prize,    Carroll    Adelbeit         | 
Peabody ;  Gymnasium,  Roland  Martin  Jones. 

The  Handy  Philosophical  Prizes,  First  Prize, 
William  Edward  Gunn;  Second  Prize,  Homer  Day 
Rankin. 

Harriet  Pelton  Perkins  Scholarship,  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Davidson. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society's  Prize  for  the 
best  examination  in  early  English,  Henry  Raymond 
Brush. 

The  Shakspere  Society's  Prize  for  the  best 
examination  in  Shakspere,  Julian  Woodworth  Tyler 

The  following  degrees  had  been  previously  con- 
ferred by  Western  Reserve  University : 

On  June  21st,  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon 
Agnes  Adams,  Mary.Lorenda  Gibbons,  Anna  Louise 
Maclntyre,  Emma  Bentley  Parks,  Marian  Warner 
Wildman,  Grace  Stone  Zorbaugh. 

On  June  21st,  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters 
upon  Charlotte  Marion  Bush,  Inez  Maria  Eccleston, 
Edith  Bidelow  Gates,  Bona  Ida  Spenzer. 

On  June  21st,  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy upon  Ida  Martha  Austin,  Isabel  Kempton  Bentley, 
Elsie  May  Brown,  Louise  Claflen,  Bessie  Davidson, 
Belle  Maud  Goldsmith,  Sarah  Gertrude  Hadlow, 
Florence  Mabel  Tiflfany,  Maude  Orton  Truesdale. 

On  May  25th,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
upon  Pearl  A.  Beebe,  William  A.  Burns,  Chester  L. 
Carlisle,  Henry  Irving  Cozad,  Ph.  B.,  Adolph  Cudell, 
Clyde  S.  Culp,  Emory  L.  Dial,  A.  B.,  Egbert  S.  Dick- 
erson,  William  F.  Doolittle,  H.  Melville  Hall,  Harrie 
E.  Hard,  Emil  J.  Heinig,  Charles  E.  Held,  Corwin  T. 


Hill,  Willis  S.  Hobson,  A.  B.,  Gideon  H.  Hoffman, 
Charles  M.  Hole,  Cyrus  Jaster,  V.  Clyde  Laughlin, 
J.  Melvin  Little,  Ernest  H.  Lueke,  William  C.  Man- 
chester, B.  L.,  Edwin  C.  McComb,  Walter  H.  Mer- 
riam,  Ph.  B.,  M.D.,  Gustav  H.  Mitchell,  John  W. 
Norrel,  William  O.  Osborn,  M.  D.,  William  W.  Phil- 
lips, A.  B.,  Otho  J.  Powell,  B.  S.,  Edwin  G.  Rummel, 
Frederick  J.  Schmoldt,  Edwin  H.  Season,  JohnW. 
Seids,  Walter  G.  Stern,  B.  L.,  Robert  H.  Sunkle,  A. 
M.,'  William  J.  Thomas,  William  H.  Wood,  William 
J.  W.  Woolgar. 

On  May  18th,  the  Decree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery upon  Fred  Fayette  Chapman,  Foster  Oran  Dud- 
geon, Charles  Surfestus  Draime,  Calvin  Riley  Edson, 
Charles  Drawn  Elder,  Isidor  Englander,  Albert  Carl 
Fisher,  William  Woods  Gillen,  Penrose  Thomas 
Haight,  George  Eels  Hervey,  Thomas  Bertell  John- 
son, Edward  Raymond  Kelley,  Jay  Carleton  Kelley, 
Herman  Clifford  Kenyon,  Percy  Ellis  Maddock, 
Frank  R.  Mathews,  Joseph  Worrell  McDill,  John 
Allen  McGannon,  Francis  Joseph  McGannon,  Frank 
Edgar  Noland,  Everett  Eugene  Quirk,  John  Babcock 
Reeves,  Oliver  William  Renkert,  Edward  Burton 
Rogers,  James  Frank  Rybak,  Park  Eugene  Sprague, 
Leon  Clark  Vincent,  Ph.  B.,  Robert  Harrison  Wallace. 
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THE  LIBRARY  REPORT. 

Some  of  the  additions  to  the  library  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bulletin  for  April  are  as  follows : 

In  English  Literature,  Editions  of  the  poetical 
works  of  Lovelace,  Suckling,  Carew,  Sandys,  Ellis, 
Parnell,  Blake,  Churchill,  Prior,  Young,  Falconer, 
Collins,  Giles  Fletcher,  Campion  and  John  Taylor; 
many  representative  novels  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, as  Beckford's  Vathek,  Walpole's  Castle  of 
Otranto,  Paltock's  Peter  Wilkins,  and  the  like.  The 
publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  have 
been  brought  down  to  date  by  the  purchase  of  the 
volumes  covering  the  years  1887-1897. 

In  Physics,  Bacon — Opus  Ma  jus;  Ebert — Mag- 
netic Fields  of  Force ;  Houston  and  Kennelly — Elec- 
tric Telegraphy;  Steinmetz  and  Berg — Alternating 
Current  Phenomena;  Houston  and  Kennelly — Elec- 
tricity in  Electro-therapeutics;  Glazebrook — Maxwell 
and  Modern  Physics;  Ayrton — Practical  Electricty; 
and  Upton — Star  Atlas. 

in  Roman  Archaeology,  Mau— Qeschichte  der 
decorativen  Wandmalerei  in  Pompeii;  Bernouilli — 
Die  Romische  Ikonographie ;  Babelon — Monnaies  de 
la  Republique  Romaine;  Jordan — Der  Tempel  der 
Vesta;  Auer — Der  Tempel  der  Vesta ;  Mayerhoefer — 
Geschichtlich-topographische  Studien;  Richter — Re- 
konstruktion  der  Romischen  Rednerbiihne ;  Imhoof — 
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Blumer — Portraitkopf  e ;  Hiilsen — Das  Septizonium 
des  Septimins  Severus;  Kiepert  et  Hiilsen — Formae 
Urbis  Romae  Antiquae;  Ruggiero — Dizionario  di 
AntichiW  Romane;  Cichorius — ^Reliefs  der  Trajan  s- 
saule;  Schneider — ^Das  Alte  Rom;  Rossi — Piante 
Icnograficho;  Th^denat — Le  Forum  Romain. 
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SPRING  MEETINGS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

,    The  annual  meeting  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  May  IGth. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  was  granted  to 
Professor  Palmie. 

The  following  appointments  in  the  College  for 
Women  were  made:  W.  H.  Hulme,  Ph.  D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  for  two  years;  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  Lecturer  on  Household  Economies  for  one 
year;  Stephen  F.  .Weston,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  one  yeai;  A.  H. 
Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English  foi  two 
years;  Miss  Ellen  Prankish, Instructor  in  Mathematics 
for  one  year,  as  substitute  for  Professor  Palmie; 
Paul  A.  Scharff,  Instructor  in  German  and  French 
for  one  year;  Nathan  P.  Harrington,  Ph.  D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Biology  for  one  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  same  board  held  June  21st, 
H.  W.  Gruener,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  College  for  Women,  and 
O.  F.  Tower,  Ph.  D.,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  In- 
structors in  Chemistry  and  Pedagogy,  respectively  for 
one  year,  in  the  same  college. 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Adelbert  College 
was  held  on  May  16th,  and  the  following  appoint- 
ments were  made : 

John   Dickerman,    A.  B.,   Instructor  in    Mathe- 
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ma  tics  for  one  year;  H.  W.  Woodward,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  Physics  for  one  year;  S.  F.  Weston,  A.M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  one  year;  V.  J.  Emery,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin 
for  one  year;  John  W.  Perrin,  Ph.  D.,  Haydn  Profes- 
sor of  History. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  on 
June  21st,  when  the  following  appointments  were 
made: 

Rev.  A.  B.  Cristy,  Instructor  in  Elocution  for 
one  year;  G.  C.  Long,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium for  one  year;  C.  P.  Bill,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Latin  for  one  year;  H.  W.  Gruener,  Ph.  D.,  and  0.  F. 
Tower,  Ph.  D.,  Instructors  in  Chemistry  for  one  year. 
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NOTES. 

The  following  Minute  was  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University  and  Adelbert  College,  on  May 
16th,  in  reference  to  the  late  Truman  P.  Handy. 

This  Board  desires  to  place  on  record  an  express- 
ion of  its  love  for  the  character,  and  its  gratitude 
for  the  work  of  Mr.  Truman  P.  Handy.  With  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Handy  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  or  of  the  University.  His 
name  is  borne  by  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  in 
Adelbert  College.  For  each  of  several  years,  he  also 
gave  the  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  Handy 
Philosophy  Prizes.  His  generous  thought  for  this 
institution,  and  his  hearty  regard  for  it,  found  a 
fitting  exponent  in  the  generosity  of  his  hand.  His 
beneficence  for  the  institution  began  early,  the  first 
record  of  it  being  in  1843,  and  Adelbert  College  was 
remembered  in  his  will.  He  brought  to  this  service, 
as  to  every  service,  wisdom,  strength,  patience, 
enthusiasm  and  gentleness,  as  well  as  generosity. 
But  above  all  his  works  and  above  all  the  individual 
elements  of  his  manhood,  we  desire  to  record  our  love 
for  his  beautiful  and  holy  charact€r,and  our  gratitude 
that  he  was  enabled  to  serve  this  institution,  as  he 
served  every  institution  with  which  he  was  associ- 
ated, with  noble  and  rare  fidelity. 
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Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  has  been  gianted 
to  Miss  A.  H.  Palmie,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  College  for  Women,  and  to  Mr.  V.  J.  Emery, 
Instructor  in  Latin  in  Adelbert  College. 


The  fee  for  tuition  in  Adelbert  College  and  the 
College  for  Women  has  been  raised  to  $85.00. 


Professor  Whitman  of  Adelbert  College  was  Vice 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Physics  Section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  in  Boston  in  August. 


Mr.  Charles  Hay  ward  Barnwell,  who  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  English  in  Adelbert  College, 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  South  Carolina 
College  in  1887,  and  A.  M.  in  1888.  From  1889  to 
1892,  he  was  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ala- 
bama; from  1892  to  1894,  Shattuck  Scholar  in  Eng- 
lish at  Harvard  University,  and  from  1894  to  1897, 
Professor  of  English  in  Hollins'  Institute,  Virginia. 
In  1897  he  returned  to  Harvard  for  further  study,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1898. 


Mr.  Clarence  Powers  Bill,  appointed  Instructor  in 
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Latin  in  Adelbert  College,  graduated  from  Adelbert 
College  in  1894,  being  valedictorian  of  his  class; 
remained  the  next  year  at  Adelbert  studyinglClassi- 
cal  Philology,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 

1895.  Mr.  Bill  then  entered  the  Graduate  School  of 
Harvard  University,  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in 

1896,  was  Shattuck  Scholar  for  1896-97,  Morgan  Fel- 
low for  1897-98,  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  1898. 


Miss  Ellen  Huntington  Frankish,  who  will  act  as 
substitute  for  Professor  Palmie  in  Mathematics  for 
Women  for  the  current  year,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  as  A.  B.  in  1897.  During 
her  Senior  year.  Miss  Frankish  acted  as  Undergradu- 
ate Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and  during  the  year, 
1807-8,  she  was  a  scholar  in  Mathematics. 


* 


Mr.  John  William  Perrin,  appointed  Haydn  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Adelbert  College,  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.  from  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
was  assistant  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  1887-88,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Petersburg  1888-89,  and  the  next  year,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cook  County,  Illinois. 
In  1889  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Wabash 
College.  From  1890  to  1892  Mr.  Perrin  was  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  History  at  John  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  following  year  at  Chicago  from  which  Uni- 
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versity  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  in  1895. 
From  189t3  to  1895,  he  was  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  First  Wisconsin  State 
School,  and  from  1895,  Professor  of  History  and  Poli- 
tics in  Allegheny  College. 

4c  ♦  H^ 

Mr.  Paul  Adrian  Scharflf,  appointed  Instructor  in 
French  and  German  in  the  College  for  Women,  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  in  1885.  He  was  appointed 
Boudinot  Fellow  and  Instructor  in  French  in  Prince- 
ton for  the  year  1885-6,  and  received  the  degree  of  M. 
A.  in  1886.  He  was  a  student  at  Jena  1886-87,  and 
from  that  time  has  been  a  teacher  of  French  and 
German  in  the  following  schools :  St.  John's,  Man- 
lins.  New  York;  Portland  Latin  School,  Portland, 
Me. ;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  School,  Garden  City,  Long 
Island;  Adelphi  Academy,  Philadelphia  and  Chelten- 
ham Military  Academy,  Ogontz,  Penn. 

♦  4e  4e 

Mr.  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike,  appointed  In- 
structor in  English  in  the  College  for  Women,  gradu- 
ated from  Wesley  an  University  in  1893,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  was  principal  of  Smith  Academy, 
Hatfield,  Mass.  From  1895  to  1898,  he  was  a  student 
of  English  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvaid  Uni- 
versity, being  a  University  Scholar  1896-97,  and 
Shattuck  Scholar  1897-98.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  in  1896  and  Ph.  D.  in  1898.  During  these  three 
years,  Mr. Thorndike  was  also  an  instiuctor  in  Boston 
University. 
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Mr.  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  appointed  Instructor 
in  Pedagogy  in  the  University,  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  1 895,  and  spent  the  next  two  years 
at  Harvard,  taking  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  1890, 
and  A.  M.  in  1897.  From  1897  to  1898  he  was  a  Fel- 
low in  Psychology  at  Columbia,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 


Mr.  Ollin  Freeman  Tower,  appointed  Instructor 
in  Chemistry  in  Adelbert  College,  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1892,  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  in  1893,  and  was  assistant  in  Chemistry  at 
Wesleyan  1893-94.  In  1894-95  Mr.  Tower  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Leipzig,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D.  in  1895.  From  1895  to  1898,  Mr.  Tower  was  assist- 
ant Chemist  in  the  Nutrition  Investigations  of  the 
United  States'  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  assist- 
ant in  Cheimstry  in  Wesleyan  University. 


Mr.  Nathan  Russell  Harrington,  appointed  In- 
structor in  Biology  in  Adelbert  College,  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1893.  He  was  a  graduate 
student  at  Columbia  during  the  year,  1893-94,  assist- 
ant in  Biology  at  Williams  College  1894-95,  and 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  that  institution  in 
1895.  Returning  to  Columbia,  he  was  an  assistant  in 
Biology  in  1896-97,  and  Fellow  in  Zoology  1897-98. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  the  leader  of  an  expedition 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia  University 
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to  the  Nile  Valley  during  the  spring  and  summer  just 
passed.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  secure 
a  very  important  and  rather  rare  African  fish — 
Polypterus  bichir—^which  is  supposed  by  many  pale- 
ontologists to  be  like  a  large  order  of  fossil  fishes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Reptilia  and  higher  verte- 
brates. The  expedition  brought  back  a  large  amount 
of  very  valuable  zoological  material. 


During  the  summer  the  College  for  Women  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  plot  of  land  between  Clark 
Mall  and  Ford  Place  with  a  frontage  of  something 
over  200  feet  on  Bellflower  Avenue. 

♦  9|c  :(( 

The  following  statistics  of  students  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  University  are  of  interest: 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE. 

Additions  to  Upper  Classes 3 

Eegular  Freshmen 68 

First  Year  Specials 3 

Total  No.  of  new  students 74 

Total  No.  in  the  College 187 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

A^dditions  to  Upper  Classes 7 

Regular  Freshmen 58 

First  Year  Specials 8 

Total  No.  of  new  students '  73 

Total  No.  in  the  Collegti 184 
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MBDIOAL  OOLLEQB. 

First  Year  Students 40 

Total  No.  in  the  College  (certain  students  not  registered) . .  118 

DENTAL  COLLKGB. 

First  Year  St^dents 36 

Total  No.  in  the  College 99 

The  total  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  is  25,  in  the  Law  School  100. 

4c  «  « 

The  new  Biological  Laboratory  cannot  be  occu- 
pied for  several  months,  and  owing  to  changes  now 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  main  building, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  suspend  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  Biology  temporarily. 


Professor  Herrick  has'  in  preparation  a  Manual 
of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Biology. 


Professor  Weston  is  organizing  in  Cleveland  and 
its  vicinity,  an  Academy  of  Political  Science  which 
is  to  be  aflBliated  with  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  of  New  York.  The  headquarters  of  this 
Academy  are  at  Columbia  University.  A  member- 
ship of  tweny-five  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
Affiliated  Society  and  a  sufficient  number  has  already 
been  secured  to  insure  success.  The  organization 
will  be  perfected  during  the  present  month. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  between 
April  1,  1898,  and  October  1,  1898,  by  members  of 
the  faculties  of  Adelbert  College  and  the  University, 
so  far  as  returns  have  been  secured.  The  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically : 

Henry  L.  Ambler,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. — Dean  of  Dental 
School  and  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and 
Hygiene, 

"Filling  the  Anterior  Teeth  of  Children  with  Tin- 
foil.'' Paper  before  the  Tri-union  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  State  Dental  Association.  Published  in 
the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  June,  1898. 

William  E.  Bruner,  A.  M.,  M.  J}.— Clinical  Assist- 
ant in  Ophthalmology. 

"Amblyopia  (Hysterical)  in  Children." — Ophthal- 
mic Record^  April,  1898. 

Henry  Platt  Cushing,  M.  S. — Professor  of  Geology, 

"Report  on  the  Geology  of  Clinton  County,  N.  Y." 
— Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  1896, 
vol.  I,  pp.  503-673,  plates  I-V. 

Harold  NorthFowler,  Ph.  D.—Pro/655oro/  Greek. 

'* Portraits  of  Virgil."  A  paper  read  at  the  Classi- 
cal Conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March  31, 
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181)8. — Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin^  April, 
1898,  pp.  28-37. 

Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.D. — Professor 
of  Biology. 

**The  Protection  of  the  Lobster  Fishery."  Proceed- 
ings and  Papers  of  the  National  Fishery  Cotigress 
{Ext.  from  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Bulletin  for 
1807),  Washington  1898,  see  pp.  217-224. 

Charles  Frank  Hoover,  A.  B.,  M.  D. — Professor  of 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

*' Remarks  on  the  Technic  of  Percussion  and  the 
Value  of  Direct  Percussion." — Cleveland  Journal  of 

Medicine,  August,  1898. 

"Gallop-Rhythm  and  Division  of  the  Pulmonic 
Second  Tone." — Philadeljyhia  Medical  Jour^nal^ 
August,  1898. 

"Cardio-Pulmonary  Murmurs." — New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,  August,  1898. 

William  Henry  Hulme,  Ph.  D. — Associate  Professor 
of  English. 

*' An  American  Literature  and  the  *Great  American 
Novel," —  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin, 
April,  1898. 

"Malchus.  An  Old  English  text  with  Introduc- 
tion."— Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  431-441. 

Samuel  Stoughton  Potwin,     D.D.  —  Professor    of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature. 
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"Here  and  There  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
with  an  Introduction  on  New  Testament  Exegesis." 
—12  mo.  pp.  220.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Toronto.    Junp,  1898. 

W.  A.  V.  Price,    D.  D.  S.,  M.  IS^.— Lecturer  on  Klec- 
tro-TherapeuticH  and  Electro- Phf/sics. 

"Foundation  Principles  of  Cataphoresis." — Items 
of  Interest,  May,  1898.     Reprinted  in  book  form. 

"The  Electralytic  Products  of  Dental  Medicines." 
—Ohio  Dented  Journal,  June,  1898. 

Hunter  Robb,  A.  M,,  M.  B.  —  Professor   of   Gyne- 
cology. 

"Caesarean  Section."  "Symphysiotomy."  "Im- 
mediate Repair  of  the  Lacerated  Outlet."  "Re" 
tained  and  Adherent  Placenta."  "Induction  of 
Abortion  and  Premature  Labor."  "Diagnosis  of 
the  Puerperal  State."  "The  Puerperal  State  and 
Its  Management."  "Care  of  the  New  Born  In- 
fant." These  papers  written  for  a  '^System  of  Ob- 
stetrics,^^ edited  bv  Prof.  Jewett  of  Brooklyn. 

"The  Opening  of  the  New  Lakeside  Hospital." — 
Cleveland  Medical  Gazette,  Apiil,  1898. 

"The  Use  of  Salt  Solution  and  Other  Irrigating 
Fluids  in  Surgical  Practice."  Read  before  the  Ohio 
State  Medical  Society  at  Columbus,  May,  1898.- 
The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  July,  1898. 

"Skene's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women." 
Review. — Cleveland  Medical  Gazette,   June,    1898. 
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"Penrose's  Gynaecology."  Review. — Cleveland 
Medical  Gazette,  June,  1898. 

''Infection  after  Abdominal  Operations  and  its 
Treatment."  Read  before  the  Cleveland  Medical 
Society  June  10,  1898. — Cleveland  Journal  of  Med- 
icine,  August,  1898. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,   LL.  D. — President. 

'*The  Tendency  Toward  the  Shortening  of  the 
Academic  Year  in  Colleges."  Educational  Number 
of  the  Independent,  August,  1898. 

**A  Better  Training  for  Law  and  Medicine."  — 
Educational  Review^  June,  1898. 

''The  Best  Life."  Booklet.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
September. 

Frederick  Morris  Warren,    Ph.   D. — Professor  of 
Romance  Languages. 

"Notes  on  the  Mediaeval  Romans  d'Aventure." — 
Modern  Language  Notes,  June,  1898. 

Stephen  F.  Weston,  A.  M. — Associate  Professor  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

"La  Questione  de  Negri"  de  Gennario  Mondani. 
A  Review.  —Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1898. 

Frank  P.  Whitman,  A.  M. — Professor  of  Physics. 

"The   Flicker  Photometer."— Scie/ice,   July,  1898. 

"The    Beginnings     of    Laboratory     Teaching    in 
America." — Science,  August,  1898. 

W.  T.  Howard,  M.  D. — Professor  of  Pathology,  and 
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J.  M.  Ingersoll,  A.m.,  M.D.— Lecturer  on  Otol- 
^^911-^  Rhinology  and  Laryngology, 

**  A  Contribution  to  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Eteology 
of  Inflammations  of  the  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the 
Nose." — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
May,  1898. 

William  Thomas  Corlett,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.— Pro- 
fessor  of  Dermatology^    Syphilology^  and  Oenito- 
Urinary  Diseases. 

''Leprosy  in  Cuba. — Cleveland  Medical  Gazette^ 
May,  1898. 

"The  Vegetable  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Skin." 
In  Bangs  and  Hardaway'^s  American  Text-Book  of 
Oe nit O' Urinary  Diseases,  Syphilis  and  Diseases  of 
the  Skin,  Philadelphia,  1898. 

"Dermatitis  Hiemalis  with  a  consideration  of  its 
Pathology." — Transactions  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Congrefis  of  Dermatology,  London,  1898. 

"Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Schamberg."  Review. — 
Cleveland  Journal  of  Medicine,  September,  1898. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  PAPERS. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  public  lectures  and 
of  papers  before  learned  societies,  etc.,  delivered  be- 
tween April  1,  18i>8,  and  October  1,  181>8,  and  not 
published  before  October  1,  18i)S. 

(When  the  author's  title  or  position  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  list  of  publications,  it  is  not 
repeated  in  this  list.) 

H.  Austin  Aikins,  Ph.  D.— Professor  of  Philosophy. 

''Some  Laws  of  the  Central  Nervous  System."  A 
lecture  to  the  teachers  of  East  Liverpool,  April  29, 

1898. 

William  Thomas  Corlett. 

*'The  Various  Forms  of  Ringworm."  Address  be- 
fore the  American  Medical  Association,  Denver, 
June,  1898. 

''A  Kecurrent  Bullous  Eruption  Limited  to  Certain 
Areas."  Read  before  the  American  Dermatologi- 
cal   Association,  Princeton,  June,  1898. 

''Lymphangioma  Circumscriptum,  with  Report  of 
Two  Cases."  Read  before  the  American  Dermato- 
logical  Association,  Princeton,  June,  1898. 

William  G.  Ebersole,  M.  T).,   D.  1).  S. — DeinoHstra- 

tor  iu  Dentistru, 

r 
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"Dental  Advancement."  Address  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  May,  1808. 

"Are  we  as  Dentists  Doing  Our  Full  Duty  to 
Humanity  and  the  Profession?"  Paper  before  the 
Cleveland  Dental  Society,  September,  1898. 

Alexander  Haddex,    A.  M. — Professor  of  the  Law 
of  Crimes. 

"The  Law  of  Ohio  Relating  to  Criminal  and  Civil 
Liability  of  Physicians  for  Malpractice."  A  paper 
before  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  Cleveland,  Sep- 
tember, 1808. 

Charles  Frank  Hoover. 

/'Heart  Murmurs."     A   paper   before  the  Buffalo 
Academy  of  Medicine,  August,  1898. 

Edward  W.  Morley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.—Hurlbnt   Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Histortj  and  Chemistry. 

"On  the  Velocity  of  Light  in  a  Magnetic  Field. 
Report  of  an  experiment  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  from  the  research  fund  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  By  Pro- 
fessors Edward  W.  Morley,  Henry  T.  Eddy  and 
Dayton  C.  Miller." 

A  paper  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1808. 

W.  A.  V.  Price. 

'*The  Piactical  Application  of  Cataphoresis."  Ad- 
dress before  the  University  of  Michigan  Dental  So- 
ciety, April,  1898. 
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Hunter  Robb. 

*'A  Case  of  Endothalioma  Lymphangiomatodes  of 
the  Cervix  Uteri."  Read  before  the  American 
Gynaecological  Society,  Boston,  May  25,  1S98.  To 
appear  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Gynaecological  Society. 

Frank  P.   Whitman. 

*'Color-Vision."  An  address  before  Section  B, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  section,  at  the 
Boston  meeting,  August,  1898. 

"On  the  Relative  Brightness  of  Pigments  by  Ob- 
lique Vision."  Paper  read  before  Section  B,  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  at  the  Boston  meeting,  August,  1898. 

Harry    Wilmot    Woodward,    A.  M. — Instructor*  hi 
Physics. 

'*Heat  Energy."  Address  before  the  Cleveland 
Society  of  Stationary  Engineers,  April,  1898. 
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OF  COMFORT 


Are  secured  by  travelers  who 
use  the  great  through  trains 
over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 

Southern  Railway,    between   the 

cities     of    Chicago,     Cleveland, 

Buffalo,  Boston  and  New  York. 

A   route  widely    celebrated   for 

the  safety,   comfort  and  care   of 

its  patrons,  fast  trains,  punctual 

service  and  splendid  equipment. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  *'Book  of 

Trains"  to 

A.J.  SMITH, 

(J.  p.  &  T.  A..  Cleveland.  0. 
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Cbc  Garfield  Savings  Bank  Co. 

OA^tTAL  STOCK,  •60.000.00. 
SURRUUS  AMO  UMOIVIOmo  RROFtTB,  mia.a9Kf.OO. 

BAVINOB  DEPARTMENT.  COMMfiSCIAL  DEPAftTXEVT. 

Deposits  of  $1  and  upward  rec«iT«d.         EspocUl  atUatloAglTsn  to  check  aeeomnts. 
Interest  at  4  per  cent,  from  date  of  large  or  mall, 

deposit. 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT   VAULTS.    - 

....OFFICERS.... 

H.  Ci^ARK  Ford,  President, 

T.  Spencer  Knight,  \  ^  Presidents 
Henry  C.  Kirby,        /  ^  '  *^resiaenis. 

O.  P.  Fisher,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

A.  A.  McCaslin,  Cashier. 

FIBHSE.  CREKOH  A  OSWALD,  General  Fire  Insnranoe  Agents. 
Ofllce,  The  Garfleld  BaTiags  Bank. 


CDc  Smdcnts*  Srandard  Bicfionary, 

The  most  important  of  all  recent  reference  publica- 
tion.q.  An  abndeement  of  the  FUNK  &  WAGNALL8' 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY.  Large  8  vo.  923  pages, 
clotn  sides,   leather  back 

Price,   net,  $2.50 — -^ 

The, most  important  of  all  recent  reference  publica- 
tions. It  exactly  meets  the  frequently  expressed 
wish  for  an  up-to-ifa>,  fuil-of-matier.  moderate- 
priced  STANDARD  DICTIONARY.  It  gives  the  Orthogra- 
phy, Pronunciation,  Meaning  and  Etymology  of  over 
60,000  Words  and  Phrases,  with  Synonyms  and  Anto- 
nyms, an  appendix  of  Proper  Names,  Foreign  Phrases, 
Faulty  Diction,  Disputed  Pronunciation,  Abbrevia- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  and  1,225  Pictorial  Illustrations.  .  .   . 

For  Sample  Pages  and  Quantity  Terms  address, 

THE^BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

5  AND  7  East  Sixteenth.  St.,  N.  Y. 
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L  K.  BARSTOW,  Preat  C.  CHENEY,  Vice  Preat.        F.  BERQOLD,  Secy,  and  Treaa. 


The  Vincent  Barstow  Co. 


^mmmmmmmmmmitrmm^tft^ 


I  purnituFe,      3 


I  Drapepies,      i 


I  CUall  Paper,  | 
]V[antels. 

^iUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiU^ 


TELEPHONE.  MAIN  224. 


159  to  181  Euclid  Ave.,        Cleveland,  0. 
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§tePling,VV)eleb  4,  Qo., 

Gappets, 
Floop  Cloths, 
Guptains, 

and  .... 

Qpholstepy  Goods. 

12  and  14  guolid  T^cenue, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


WESTBBN  KBSBRVK  ONIVEBSITV. 

All  Express  Trains  of  Nickel  Plate  Road 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  Van  Buren  Street, 
Union  Passenger  Station,  Chicago. 


Trains  stop  at  Euclid  Ave.,  Broadway 
and  Pearl  Street  Stations,.CIeveIand-  City 
ticket  offices,  534  Pearl  Street  and  189 
Superior  Street. 
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MtOQ,  Beinief  &  Ptillips  Co. 


,.,. PRODUCERS    OF.... 


Massillon,  Camliridge  and  Mineral  Point 

*"*  t?*^^''S.''^^!T  "*  *^*  °-  Scranton  Anthracite. 


Place  your  orders  with  as  to  secnre  the  very  best  coal  in  the  market 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE.  No.  7  PROSPECT  8T. 

Yards  conyenlently  located  at  different 

points  m  the  city.  4— mwm  '  -Gimm^L  Tmu.,  MAtm  SfSO. 
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I  Cap  anb  (3own.  | 

5                         A  special  edition  of  *'€ap  and  down'*  with  the  W.  K.  5 

s                        l^  colors  and  a  handsome  cover  design,  made  especially  s 

s                        for  our  friends  of  the  W.  R.  U.  is  now  on  sale s 

I    CW$  will  wake  a  iMnaMwt  4»a, „„„„,,.„.  I 

I    iiiexp(ii$i9e  flif  t  i>o«fc.  «  «  «  | 

=                        A  full  line  of  miscellaneous  books  is  carried  by  us  at  all  s 

s                        times.    Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  special  or-  s 

s                        ders,  and  to  the  importing  of  old,  rare,  technical,  and  s 

s                        general  books s 

THE^HELnAN-TAYLOR  CO.,  | 

^                                                                  168-174  EUCLID  AVENUE.  \ 
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JOHN    C.    l-Oi/s£E 


..,MAHUFAOTURmR    OF... 

UMBRELLAS  ..d 
WALKING  STICKS. 
REC0VERiN6  ..d 
REPAIRING. 

...,SALBS  ROOM   AND    FACTOR Y. 


48-50  SHERIFF  STREET,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


IDa^M  ©IhsirDeswaDirilDii 


if  50^ 


9 


fimi 


iss-  mm  s$.  4S$  4ss^$  4m 


The  orders  of  members  of  the , 

University  are  especially  solicited* 


\ 
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WESTERN   RESERVE   UNIVERSITY. 


"CLEVELAND, 


>t 


A  5icx)cle  of  Honest  Value 


BEST  TIRES. 


BEST   BEARINGS. 

m 

BEST   CHAIN. 

Our  New  BurwcU  Tire* 
Most  Resilient  Tire  Made* 
You  can  Repair  it  Yourself* 
Our  Prices  are  Reasonable* 


Phone  816.... 


i.  Jl.  Cozier  $  eo. 

Eri e,  corner  Chestnut. 


WESTERN    RESERVE   UNIVERSITY.  99 

The  Hollenden 

I^estaurdiit  ^  e^ 

Lobsters,  Oysters,  Clams, 

And  all  Sea  Food  in  their  Season. 

THREE  LARGE  ROOMS. 

ONE  ROOM  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  LADIES. 

Class  Dinners  a  Specialty. 


^mm  Proof  .  .  .  RArma  S3  to  SS 

Ammrioam  Plam.  PmR  Day, 


The  Stillnidn  Hotel  Co. 


EUCLID  AVENUE,  J,  H.  THOMPSON, 

CLEVELAND,  0.  Manager. 


lOO  WESTERN    RESERVE   UNIVERSITY. 


«  «  Cbe  East  €n<i  Savings  Bank  Comoany,  «  « 

1244  €nciM  Jlvemie  ana  1123  $t.  Cl4ir  $tmt. 

CAPITAL,  9StOO,000.  BURRLUS,  970,000, 

Receives  Savings  DepOBltS  on  which  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
day  of  deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal  is  paid  and  Commercial  Deposits 

subject  to  check. 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit  and  Foreign  Exchange.        Safe  Deposit  Vault  at  1249 

Euclid  Avenue. 

Boxes  for  Rent  and  storage  for  Valuable  Packages. 

UNIVERSITY    BOOK  STORE, 

F.  L.  BECKER,  PmoRmtmroR. 

Scbool  4nd  College  text  Books  and  SiirDlles.  «  « 

22^4-  EUCUD  AVENUE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Books,  PtriOdiCdIS,  text  books  used  in  any  American 

StdtiOttCrV*    ^   ^   ^  College  furnished  at  lowest  prices. 

Subscriptions  taken  for  all  ZAW  BOOKS  fOf  StlldClltS 

Publications.  3  $|Kcialty*  «  «  « 

Without  an  Audience.... 

It  is  just  as  impossible  forme  to  describe  the  class 
of  goods  that  I  provide  for  my  trade  as  it  is  to  demon- 
strate the  kind  of  garments  I  am  capable  of  producing. 

If  you  are  trading  with  a  tailor  who  makes  your  gar- 
ments to  your  entire  satisfaction — Cut,  fix,  style  and 
finish ; 

ZOiz  My  BMit,  Dort  exam ! 

If,  however,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
tailor,  or,  if  you  have  no  tailor  in  particular — Command 
my  services  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  gentlemen 
who  desire  to  be  dressed  as  they  should.  My  charges 
are  not  excessive  for  the  best  that  can  be  produced  in 
tailoring. 

HARVEY  L.  REED, 

390  Bond  St. 


»»»»»i»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»#»»< 


3aine$  f ,  Ryder, 

Master  Photographer 


i 


THE  GARFIELD  STUDIO, 

lai  EUCLID  AVE:^. 


ClK  Bc$t  Portraits 


Special  low  rates  given  to  Students  of  W,  R.  U. 
G>me  and  See  Us — We  wish  to  do  yoor  work, 


J 


f 


if" 
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